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U.M.C. Nitro Clubs are popular for 
all kinds of shooting. They are moderate 
in price‘and like U. M. C. Arrows are 

Steel Lined. And ‘like all U.M.C. Shells Nitro Clubs are 
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a demand for Nitro Clubs from all kinds of sportsmen for all 
kinds of hunting. 
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The Gary Pig Casting Plant. 


The Heyl & Patterson Machines at the Indiana 
Steel Company, Gary, Ind. 


It is the present practice in large steel plants to carry 
the operations through in continuous sequence from the 

















Gary plant of the United States Steel Corporation it was 
realized that the casting machines are just as important 
as other units, and they were given equal consideration, 
with the result that several innovations were adopted. 
The conditions at Gary will ultimately require that all 
of the product of 16 blast furnaces may be prepared for 
shipment. It is the usual practice to provide two pig 
casting machines for every three furnaces, and, following 


ore pile to the finished product. Thus there is saved as_ this idea, the plant is equipped with six machines to 
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Fig. 2.—View Looking Northeast, Showing the Loading Tracks, 


much as possible of the heat originally supplied, and 
the rate of production is increased and the losses as 
scrap decreased. To provide against shutting down the 
blast furnaces, it is always necessary to install some 
means of taking care of the surplus metal. This may be 
done either by casting it in pigs in sand or in a casting 
machine. 

Usually a casting machine is located on the plot of 
ground least available for other purposes, because most 
machines so far installed have taken the place of an 
existing sand casting plant. In the construction of the 





Cooling Conveyors and the Head Ends of the Casting Machines 


serve the nine furnaces which constitute the present 
equipment. The pig casting machines and ladle tilts were 


designed and built by Heyl & Patterson, Inc., Pittsburgh, 
?’a., who in consultation with Messrs. Thorpe and Neu- 
mann of the United States Steel Corporation are also 
responsible for the general layout of the casting plant. 
Among the conditions that were especially required 
to be fulfilled were that the operations of pouring the 
metal from the ladles and loading the pigs into cars 
should be independent; that-means for easy and rapid 
cleaning of empty ladles should be provided; that the 
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View in the 


Cast House, Showing a 45-Ton Ladle in the Cradle at the Lef 
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t, an Empty Cradle in the Middle and a Ladle 


Car at the Right, 


lip of the ladle 
times, 


should be kept close to the molds at all 
and that the pouring end should always be ac- 
cessible. 

In the accompanying views, Fig. 1 shows the general 
arrangement of the plant. The cast house is 82 ft. wide 
by 390 ft. long by 54 ft. from the yard level to the bottom 
chord of the trusses. Provision is made for a 300-ft. 
extension, which will accommodate five more casting 
machines. The cast house is equipped with two 75-ton 
ladle cranes of 79 ft. span, each having a 15-ton auxiliary 
hoist, and with a 10-ton repair crane running longitud- 
inally of the building above the bottom chord of the roof 
trusses. Three ladle tracks run through the building at 
the yard level, and a cleaning platform 15 ft. wide is 
provided along the side opposite from the casting ma- 
chines. 

Directly in front of each casting machine is a ladle 
stand, consisting of two upright frames, at the upper 
ends of which are pivoted ladle supports or cradles. The 


ie 


-Another View 


lower ends of the cradles rest on the stand and are con 
nected together by a cross frame, to which attachment is 
made for tilting. Fig. 3 shows a 45-ton ladle in the 
cradle at the left, an empty cradle in the middle and a 
ladle car at the right. Directly back of the empty cradle 
is shown the pouring pot, which discharges into runners 
conducting the metal to both strands of each machine. 
The cradles are tilted by means of the jib cranes. 
One is shown over the empty cradle, and the other is 
swung out of position to permit the ladle being lifted 
out of the other cradle. The method of pouring the metal 
may be called “lip pouring,” to distinguish it from that 
usually employed where the ladle is tilted about its 
own trunnions, and begins to discharge the metal from 
6 to 8 ft. above the pouring pot, finishing when the lip 
is practically in contact with the pouring pot. A patent 
has recently been granted on this pouring apparatus. 
After a ladle is poured it is taken by the ladle crane 
to the cleaning floor, where it is cleaned and has the lip 


of the Cooling Conveyors. 
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Conveyors 


Casting Machine, Cooling 


Iiouse, 


Cast 


the 


Showing a Section of 


Elevation .Looking South-Southwest, 


relined. It is then picked up by the ladle crane and set 
on its own trucks. 

Each casting machine is 115 ft. long. Unless the pigs 
are cooled they are too hot to discharge directly into 
cars. Each casting machine discharges on to a cooling 
conveyor having a tank 99 ft. long. The pigs are con 
veyed through this tank, submerged in water, and finally 
discharged into cars. 

A gravity yard is provided for loading the pigs into 
the cars. Empty cars are stored at the upper end of the 
yard and are fed down by a system of ladder tracks. The 
arrangement is such that each machine discharges to its 
own track entirely independent of any other machine 
Loading tracks are on a 144 per cent. grade, and there is 
enough room to store seven loaded cars. Fig. 2 shows 
the loading tracks, cooling conveyors and the head ends 
of the casting machines. Fig. 4 is another view of the 
cooling conveyors, and Fig. 5 a sectional elevation of the 
plant through one of the six existing independent pig 
casting equipments. 

chp dinicnaiilitaa Maltese 
The Weaving of the First Fourdrinier Wire 


in America. 


The Paper Trade Journal reproduces in its current 
issue the following article written’ for its twenty-fifth 
anniversary number, October 16, 1897, by Cornelius Van 
Houten, treasurer of the De Witt Wire Cloth Coinpany, 
Belleville, N. J., whose recent death invests with fresh 
interest the facts here narrated: 

“In the spring of 1847 William Staniar came from 
England and brought to America a model for weaving 
Fourdrinier wires, he being then connected with William 
Stephens & Son, Belleville, N. J., in which firm he had an 
interest. From that model I made the first American 
looiwn for weaving Fourdrinier wire, and in September, 
1847, Mr. Staniar and myself wove the first American 
made wire, he being the ‘right-hand’ and I the ‘left 
hand’ man onthe loom. That first wire was 62 in. by 24 
ft. 10 in., and was used in the mill of J. & R. Kingsland, 
aut North Belleville (now Franklin), N. J. 

“Tt was very hard work to introduce the American 
wires. In those days the machines were run in the main 
by Scotch and English tenders, and they all held the 
opinion tbat a satisfactory wire could not be made in 
America. There was a great prejudice against the new 
American wires, and the only way the American maker 
could sell his goods was by packing them in imported 
boxes. ‘They, however, steadily won their way, and to 
day American wires are superior to those made by Eng 
lish, German or French makers. 

**In 1848 I made the first American dandy roll, but | 
cannot now remember what the design on it was, nor ci: 
I remember by whom it was used. 

“T have been continuously connected with the business 
since 1847. first as journeyman, afterward as superintend 
ent, and then as treasurer, which position I now occup) 
in the De Witt Wire Cloth Company, the successor of the 
original firm, which company was incorporated in 1876 
It is one of the pleasures of my life to reflect on the early 
struggles, the patience and perseverance required to ove) 
come existing prejudices, which were followed by a com 
plete triumph over all foreign competitors, and resulted 
in establishing a new and important American industry.” 

ee 

The Reburning of Ashes.—Referring to the formal 
abandonment of the attempt to force the reburning of 
ashes upon the firemen of the New York city school build 
ings, the Engineering News says: “It was found that the 
great saving in fuel claimed for the ash burning schenx 
did not really exist, and the boiler repair bill was in 
creased. The cooler ends of boiler tubes were clogged and 
the steaming qualities of the boilers were impaired. The 
boilers appear to have suffered excessive corrosion while 
idle, although there seems to have been no very active 
deterioration while they were kept hot. It is quite true 
that a great deal of unburned coal has gone into the ash 
pit in the past; but the remedy for this waste is not in 
trying to burn the ashes over again with oxalic acid or 
any other nostrum, but in training the firing force in 
proper management of these boilers to prevent such 
waste,” 
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Handling Coal by Electric Shovels. 


BY EDGAR H. WATLINGTON, NEW YORK.* 
Coal handling at a plant usually involves taking it 
from a car or barge and delivering it to a furnace. 


There are often intermediate operations. For instance, 
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storage bins before it is finally used, but its destination 
is always the same—the furnace. 

When burned it residue, the 
and this ash has to be taken away in about the reverse 
of the manner that the coal is brought to the furnace. 
It is apparent that a distinct gain in economy is made 
if the same agency that carried in the coal can be made 
to carry out the ash. 


coal is leaves a ash, 


Fig. 2.—A Sprague Electric Shovel Bridge Crane. 


the car is emptied by gravity and the coal forms a pile, or 
a number of cars may be emptied to form a pile of great- 
er extent. The coal may be taken from a barge and piled 
up for future use at a greater or less distance from the 
point of consumption, and it may pass through a coal 
erusher over a weighing scale and through one or more 


* Sales manager of the Hoist 


Department of the 
Electric Company, New York City. 


Sprague 


There are a great many mechanical methods of 
handling coal in use, but only one style of apparatus is 
capable of taking it from a barge or car in the first place 
and by the use of a single unit of machinery delivering 
it to the furnace, making all the intermediate stops for 
storage, crushing, weighing, &c., and be available 
for carrying out the ashes. The only machine that can 
do all tnis work is a nower crane of some kind equipped 


also 
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Fig. 3.—A Sprague Electric Shovel Gantry Crane. 


with a grab bucket. A grab bucket power crane can 
shovel, lift, carry, deposit and pile, and it is the only 
self-contained piece of machinery that can perform all 
these functions. 

As the use of electric motors for crane drive is so 
universal, and their many advantages so clearly recog- 
nized, the following considers only electric cranes. These 
machines for convenience may be divided into the fol- 
lowing classes: Monorail cranes or telphers, Fig. 1; 
bridge cranes, Fig. 2, and gantrys, Fig. 3. 

Monorail Cranes or Telphers 
consist essentially of a carriage or carrier propelled by 
an electric motor along an overhead suspended track. 
To this carrier is attached a drum hoist driven by an 
independent motor or motors, the hoist ropes being at- 
tached to a grab bucket. The simplest form of bucket 
is the clam shell type, which consists of two bowls at- 


tached to a frame work, this frame being pivoted at its 
upper extremity. A spool or drum is attached to the 
frame and around this one of the hoist ropes is wound. 
By pulling on the drum or closing rope the two bowls 
are drawn together; by slacking off, gravity draws them 
apart. The action of the bucket depends entirely upon 
the operation of the hoist, which is controlled by an 
operator, who is usually in a cab or cage attached to 
the carrier. 

When the bucket is dropped, opened, on the coal or 
other similar material contained in a barge or car, or 
forming a pile, it can be closed, thus scooping up a quan- 
tity of the material, varying from a half ton to a ton or 
more. When closed, it can be raised by the action of the 
hoist as high as the altitude of the runway will permit, 
and the machine and load can be propelled along the 
runway and around curves of 10 ft. radius, more or less. 





: Fig. 4. 
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A track scale for weighing the load can be installed at 
any point in the runway system. Track ean 
be used and the machine switched from one track to 
Fig. 4 shows a monorail installation in use. 


switches 


another. 


Bridge Cranes 


are similar to the ordinary industrial works crane as 
far as the bridge and bridge drive are concerned, but the 
crab or combined hoist and carrier usually has two drums 
driven by either one or two motors, the grab bucket being 
attached, or “bent on” to ropes winding up on these 
drums. The operation of the bucket is the same as with 
the monorail, but the equipment cannot go around curves, 
and the installation of a track scale is somewhat more 
difficult and expensive. The advantage of a bridge crane 
lies in the ability to make or take from a broad pile, as 
may be seen in Fig. 2. 
Gautries 


are exactly similar to bridge cranes, except that the 
bridge is supported on two end frames or legs, so that 
the bridge wheels run at, or very near, the ground level. 
No elevated runway is required with a gantry, of which 
an example is given in Fig. 3. 

It will be seen that these three classes of machinery 
have a number of points in common. They all operate a 
grab bucket and consequently can shovel; the hoist is 
carried a considerable distance above ground and so can 
lift and pile; they travel longitudinally and so can carry 
and deposit; they can carry both ashes and coal. 

As before stated, no other kind of coal handling ma- 
chinery can perform all of these functions. An indus- 
trial railroad can dump from an elevation and run 
around curves, but cannot shovel. . A single chain or 
bucket conveyor cannot shovel or successfully run 
around curves. <A derrick or mast and gaff rig cannot 
carry any distance. 

The industrial railroad, the belt or bucket conveyor, 
the derrick, the tower and the mast and gaff, all have 
their distinct fields of usefulness, but when it is neces- 
sary to transport coal in moderate quantities, say from 
™) to 500 tons per day, a considerable distance, in some 
instances not over 100 ft., and from that up to 1000 ft. 
or so, then the grab bucket crane shows great saving, 
both in first cost and cost of operation. The saving in 
operation is labor, power and maintenance. Labor, be- 
cause one machine performs the entire cycle of opera- 
tions; power, because the motors are only run while the 
material is being transported ; maintenance, because only 
one style of machine has to be looked after and kept in 
order. 

So far only general types of cranes have been con- 
sidered. There is, however, one type made by the 
Sprague Electric Company, New York, which will be 
specifically described in certain respects concerning the 
method of control. 

The grab bucket control of this make of crane is dis- 
tinctive in that it is entirely electrical. Two drums are 
used ; one to operate the closing rope, the other the hold- 
ing rope. The operation of the closing rope has already 
described. The holding rope holds the bucket in 
position, when the closing: rope is slacked off to permit 
the bucket to open. Each drum is geared to an inde- 
pendent motor through a train of spur gearing. There 
is, however, no mechanical connection of any kind be- 
tween the two sets of drums, the gears or the motors. 
The two ropes are made to maintain their correct posi- 
tion relative to each other by the proper use of re- 
sistance in the motor circuits. This resistance is correct- 
ly adjusted by the manufacturers, and once set the ad- 
justment cannot vary. 

Only one controller is used. To lower the operator 
simply places the handle on the lowering notch and to 
hoist, open or close the bucket the single controller 
handle is simply turned to the proper position. This 
is much simpler than the usual arrangement of two hand 
levers and two foot brakes, all of which must be operated 
in immediate succession by one man. The elimination 
of one or two clutches and two foot brakes is obviously 
a great advantage, and it does away with the necessity 
of frequently replacing a number of moving and wearing 
parts, 
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The New Union-Cinch Pipe Fittings. 


Those who have tried to make a neat job of small 
piping with the ordinary threaded pipe and tapped fit- 
tings have possibly wondered why there is not some more 
practical way in which to accomplish the work. In the 
first place, it seems probable that the work of threading 
pipe and getting a good fit for the threads could be ac 
complished at a factory or in the shop much better than 
it is often done by means of a set of dies in the hands 
of more or less inexperienced who are often 
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Fig. 1.—Sectional View of the Union Cinch Connection. 


obliged to thread a piece by holding it with a Stillson 
wrench while they try to run the die on by hand; and 
after all the care possible has been exercised in making 
up a job where the pressures are rather severe, it is un- 
usual not to find a number of leaks, and these leaks usual- 


Fig 2.—The Union-Cinch Tee, an Example of the Line of Fit 
tings Made by the Sight Feed Oil Pump Company, Milwau 
kee, Wis 


ly occur where it is least convenient to get at them to give 
the pipe another turn to take them up. 

The Sight Feed Oil Pump Company, Milwaukee, Wis.. 
considers that it now has something that overcomes the 
majority of the difficulties. Believing that it is more 
practical to do the work of threading in the shop than 
it is to do it in the field this company has brought out 
an interesting line of pipe fittings, which are known as 
the Union-Cinch type. They are made in sizes corre 
sponding to s.andard iron pipe up to 1 in., and are espe 
cially designe. for use in connection with the oil pumps 
and o.rs manufactured by this company. 

It is possible to use ordinary rough pipe with these 
fittings, if care is exercised in filing the ends of the pipe 
round and smooth, but the maker of the fittings is pre- 
pared to furnish smooth drawn steel tubing corresponding 
to the iron pipe sizes on the outside diameter. This tub- 
ing has a wall of No. 16 gauge in the % and 1 in. sizes, 
and No. 18 gauge in smaller sizes, and has, therefore, a 
very much larger carrying capacity than ordinary pipe. 
In fact, the \%-in. pipe will carry almost as much as the 
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ordinary \4-in. iron pipe. This steel tubing is cheap, is 
thoroughly annealed, readily bent, and the expense for 
labor and putting up a job of pipe work using the Union 
Cinch fittings is much that for 
work done in the ordinary manner, 

A hack saw and monkey wrench are ull the tools that 
are required. except where ornamental appearance counts, 


than 


less 


claimed to be 


in which case a bending rig of some sort is convenient. 
Each fitting is a union, and the piping may be taken 
down at any point where a fitting is inserted. The joint 
is made by screwing down the outside nut, which presses 
a thin, tapered shell into the annular cavity around the 
pipe, between it and the fitting, as shown in Fig. 1. Fig. 
2 shows the exterior of a typical fitting. These nuts may 
be pulled up hard and the soft cone shell will make an 
absolutely tight joint around the tubing, which, it is 
claimed, is capable of withstanding 1000 Ib. pressure per 
in fact, is absolutely tight under any 
pressure that the tubing will stand. 

Where it is desirable for the sake of display, brass 
pipe may be used, although in cases where nickel plating 
is done the steel tubing will nickel plate as well as brass 


square inch.; or, 


pipe and is much cheaper. 
This type of joint may be taken down and made a) 
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itself in the hole in the bar. ‘This positions the 


head accurately on the bar and clamps it rigidly at the 
The bar as well as the locating pin and the 


seats 


same time. 
bushing which guides it are hardened, ground and lapped. 
with head re 
micrometer head in position 
disk the 
can be measured in this 
The distance from the bottom of the base to 
With the head positioned to the second 
The bar is 


Fig. 2 shows the instrument the anvil 
and the 
the base anvil 


From O to 7 in. 


moved bar and 
> 


over with a 2-in. between meas 
uring surfaces. 
manner 
the anvil is 1 in. 
hole of the bar O to 1 in. 


drawn to its seat in the base by the same screw used in 


can be measured. 


connection with the anvil head. 

Fig. 3 shows the instrument with the bar given a half 
turn in the base and the head positioned to the seventh 
hole in hight block. In this 
position any distance from O to 8 in. can be measured 
Cast iron hight blocks, as illustrated, 6 and 12 in. high, 
can be furnished. With these the instrument has a meas- 
uring range of 26 in. by thousandths of inches. They are 
the milling and boring ma- 
position in relation to the centers of 
their spindles, and also in measuring the various hights 
of planed and milled work, the hights of jig bushings, &c. 


the bar measuring a 6-in. 


useful in setting tables of 


chines to an exact 





Fig. 1. Fig. 2. 
The New Universal Micrometer and Surface Gauge Made by 


again any number of times without any trouble. It seems 
to be especially suitable for the work of piping up oil 
pumps, gravity oiling devices, gauges, drop pipes, &c., 
and especially in such work around ammonia handling 
machinery, where this steel tubing and fittings (made of 
steel) are especially valuable because of the readiness 
with which they may be made up perfectly tight against 


the escape of ammonia gas. The fittings include ells, 
tees, couplings, adapters (for connecting to threaded 


systems) and relief valves in all sizes from % to 1 in. 


——~  -— _ ~~. - 


The Universal Micrometer and Surface Gauge. 


A handy shop tool has been devised by the Schellen- 
bach-Hunt Tool Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, known as 
the Universal Micrometer and Surface Gauge. The ac- 
companying engraving shows the instrument in various 
In Fig. 1 the device is used as a bench instru- 
ment, with the bar of the micrometer held in the 
clamp; measurement from 0 to 7 in. can be taken. 
The bar can be shifted endwise to any desired position 
a quarter turn backward the 
nd placed in 


positions. 
base 


any 


in the base clamp and by 
instrument can be lifted out of the clamp 
position to permit the sliding head to be moved t° the 
desired unit on the bar as indicated by the figures. The 
instrument used in the hand will measure round work to 
tf in. diameter and flat work to 7 in. by thousandths of 
inches. The bar is flattened on one side as shown, and 
the inch positions are marked by conical holes in the cen- 
ter of this flat. To set the measuring the re- 
quired position on the bar, it is only necessary to slide 
the head to an approximate position as indicated by the 
figures and the until its end 


head to 


screw locating pin down 


Fig. 4. 


the Schellenbach & Hunt Tool Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Fig. 4 shows the instrument used, as a scribing gauge 
with a circular scriber attached to the end of the meas- 
uring spindle. This disk is notched on its periphery, as 
shown. The lower face of the disk is ground at right 
angles to its bore and the upper side at a slight angle 
and to a sharp edge, the points formed between the 
notches being the scribing elements. The lower side of 
the disk is drilled and tapped for a screw, the end of 
which projects over the wall of the bore and locates the 
scribing line in the plane of the end of the measuring 
spindle. The disk is slotted and clamped to the spindle 
by a binding screw. The face of the disk being flat sub- 
sequent grinding to keep the scribing points sharp will 
not affect the accuracy. Taken in connection with the 
hight blocks lines may be drawn on work from within 
1-16 in. of the base surface to the full range of the in- 
strument by thousandths of inches. It is of course to be 
understood that the measuring spindle should be locked 
before the scribing is done. 

—————__»>--- 

The London Times Engineering Supplement, referring 
to the return to England of Colonel Hughes, who repre 
sented the Sheffield high speed steel manufacturers in the 
recent hearing in the United States of the action recently 
sethlehem Steel Company, 
Company the 
makers of high 


brought against them by the 
says: “Should the Bethlehem 
effect would be serious on the Sheffield 
speed steels, who export considerable quantities to the 
United States. An important combination of high speed 
steel makers was formed in America just before Colonel 
Hughes came that now practically all high 
speed steel makers in this country who have already been 
associated in defending the action will be joined by a 


succeed, 


away, so 


similar combination in the United States.” 
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A Mammoth German Rotary Planer. 


An electrically driven rotary planer, constructed by 
Ernst Schiess Actien Gesellschaft, Diisseldorf, Germany, 
is herewith illustrated, as one of nine built for the Krupp 
Company, to be used principally upon armor plate and 
similar work. 

The table has a diameter of 35 ft. 9 in. (11 m.), but 
work 39 ft. (12 m.) wide and 11 ft. (3.4 m.) high can 
be handled. The table is driven by a series-wound motor, 
which through differential gears allows of five different 
working speeds, ranging from one revolution in 51 sec. 
to one in 4 min. The table is supported in the middle by 
a spindle or shaft set in a hydraulic bearing; it is also 
supported underneath. In a table of its size extraordi- 
nary measures had to be taken to take care of the bend- 
ing moments, and in this case heavy plates were placed 
in slots on the plate above and around the circumference 
of the plate below. 

The operation of such a giant machine made it neces- 
sary to deviate from common practice in many respects. 
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For the Abolition of the Numbered 
Metal Gauges. 


As is well known, efforts have been put forth from 
time to time over a long period of years to rid the iron 
manufacturing and iron working trades of the confusion 
in designations of the thickness of metals. Some head- 
way has been made, but the situation has been left far 
from clear, from the fact that efforts have been directed 
in many cases toward the adoption of a new or com- 
promise standard of gauges or to the abandonment of 
some of the existing standards rather than toward secur- 
ing uniformity in designation. The latest movement 
aims at the abolition of the gauge numbers and 
the use of decimal designations entirely, but with- 
out attempt to eliminate any of the commonly 
used sizes or gauges. The Association of American Steel 
Manufacturers, which is carrying on this campaign, has 
prepared a circular on the subject, which it is now send- 
ing out to manufacturers, presenting the argument for 
the decimal description’. 'The secretary of the associa- 


A 35-Ft. Motor Driven Rotary Planer Built for the Krupp Works by the Ernst Schiess Actien Gesellschaft, Diisseldorf, Germany. 


For instance, all operations of stopping and starting the 
feeds, the regulation of the driving motor for the table, 
as well as the changing of speeds, are controlled from a 
platform, shown at the right in the engraving without 
its flooring. This effectually does away with all climbing 
about of the operators in charge. Besides this, the cutting 
tools are provided with every device for their easy, safe 
and automatic movement. If they are cutting more than 
they will stand they will automatically raise themselves 
and take a shallower cut. The tool heads may be oper- 
ated by hand as well as automatically. 

The compensating weights of the tool heads are in- 
dependent and self-contained. This arrangement, while 
not absolutely new, it is believed has nevertheless not be- 
fore been employed on a rotary planer. In most German 
planers the weights are carried on the ends of wire ropes 
and the holder is balanced between them. The weight of 
the machine assembled is 660,000 Ib., 330 tons, but even 
this does not convey the idea of its enormous size; that 
may be had from the engraving by comparison with the 
size of the operater. 


tion, Jesse J. Shuman, inspecting engineer of the Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Company, Pittsburgh, has sent with the 
circular a blank form to about 700 manufacturers. This 
form calls for answers to two questions, first, whether 
the recipient agrees that the remedy proposed is the 
best, and, second, whether he will enforce the decimal 
designations in his own business. Of several rundred re- 
plies received thus far nearly all are favorable. The 
association’s views on the subject are set forth in the 
circular as follows: 

This circular is sent to you as a manufacturer or 
user of any kind of material the size or thickness of 
which is commonly described by a gauge number. You 
are doubtless aware of the confusion that exists by rea- 
son of the divers systems of gauges, and we can as- 
sume with confidence that you agree that it would be a 
good thing if the numbered gauges could be abolished 
forever. 

Failure of Previous Efforts, 

The misunderstandings—sometimes expensive, always 

annoying—that have been caused by the existing confu- 
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sion in gauges, have been the subject of much discussion 
among technical bodies during the last 30 years, and 
very considerable progress has been made along the road 
to a remedy. Unfortunately, however, the movement 
toward a common standard has been more or less im- 
peded by two things: 

_ 1. The adoption by Congress in 1893 of the United 
States Standard system, which may have been forced 
on the nation with good intentions on the part of our 
lawmakers, but which has certainly failed to meet their 
expectations in point of universal use, and has become 
instead the most serious element of confusion. 

2. Misdirected efforts on the part of mechanical and 
technical and In this connection we 
might include the adoption of decimal slot gauges or 
gauge plates, which it was hoped would do away with 
gauge numbers by substituting decimals nearly equivalent. 
This movement has been only a halfway remedy and in 
the 12 years since it was started it has steadily lost near- 
ly all the ground it gained, chiefly, it would seem, because 
the tools have a limited number of slots, so that they do 
not take care of the exact decimals which the trade is 
used to and has a right to keep. 


societies others, 


The Better Way. 
The Association of American Steel Manufacturers 
has been in close touch with this subject for the last 15 
This body is firmly convinced that the only way 
out of the tangle is to make no effort to change any of 
the existing standard directions of materials, but to in 
sist that sizes and thicknesses be expressed in decimal] 
parts of an inch instead of indicated by number. 

This change is so easy to make and is such a thor 
ough and complete cure for the ills of arbitrary gauge 
numbers that it is hard to see what valid objection could 
be raised against its adoption. It is just as easy to say 
0.025-n. sheets as to say No. 24 sheets, and then there is 
no danger that the thickness will be misunderstood to 
mean 0.020 in., 0.022 in. or any of the other numerous 
equivalents for No. 24. 

In 1904 the Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Company 
Officially abandoned the use of all wire and sheet metal 
gauges in exactly the manner we now propose, freeing 
itself from the confusion of the 10 or more different sys- 
tems which had governed the materials used in its shops. 
We are informed that the change was made with ease 
and that at once its effects began to show in simplified 
details in all departments. 


years. 


What Is Proposed, 


If you agree that it would be good to have an end of 
the numbered gauges, we respectfully suggest that you 
do your share by making an official rule in terms some- 
what as follows: 


1. Effective this date, al! sheets, wire rods, tubing, hoops, 
&c., are to be designated by decimal thickness instead of by 
gauge number. For instance: 

No. 5 rods W. & M. gauge will be described as 0.207- 

in. rods; 
l-in. x No. 10 B. W. G. hoops will be described as 1-in. 
x 0.134-in, hoops; 

No. 20 U. S. Std. sheets will be described as 0.0375-in. 

sheets, &c. : 

2. Requisitions for material, drawings, correspondence, in- 
voices and all other business of the company will discontinue 
the use of the numbered gauges in referring to the thickness 
of materials. 

3. (If a manufacturer of the products in question). Orders 
received from customers, in which dimensions are described by 
number, will be translated into decimal equivalents before they 
are given out for execution. In acknowledging such orders 
mention will be made of this change, with the request for the 
customers’ co-operation in future business. 

4. No sizes or thicknesses of standard materials are to be 
changed. The same sizes or gauges at present in use will re- 
main unchanged, the only change being that they will be desig- 
nated by decimal dimension instead of by number. 

5. In calipering materials micrometers or other gauges read- 
ing to thousandths of an inch will be used. 

6. The extreme refinements shown by the fifth or sixth 
decimal places will be dropped, and not more than three signifi- 
cant figures will be used. By significant figures is meant all 
figures to the right of ciphers after the decimal point. Thus, 
No. 21 U. 8. Standard will be known as 0.0344-in. instead of 
0.034375-in.; No. 8 U. S. Standard will be shortened from 
0.171875-in. to 0.172-in. 

7. This change does not affect finished articles of any kind, 
such as screws, nails, rivets or any manufactured article known 
to the trade by size number. 
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The Work of the Association of American Steel 


Manufacturers, 

In considering this appeal you are to understand that 
the Association of American Steel Manufacturers is do- 
ing this work from disinterested motives, each of its 
members being perfectly able to take care of itself in 
matters touching its own interests. A movement of this 
kind can be best furthered through a technical body, 
however, and the individual firms can in this way act as 
a unit. 

It may be of interest to state further that this asso- 
ciation is composed of the leading steel and iron manu- 
facturers in the United States and that its work is and 
always has been purely technical. Among its achieve- 
ments are the standardizing of structural sections; the 
promulgation of the well-known manufacturers’ stand- 
ard specifications for structural, bridge, boiler, rivet and 
other grades of steel, which to-day 
facture of, perhaps, more than half of the 
these materials and on which 


govern the manu- 
tonnage of 
have been based most of 
the specifications written subsequently; also other sery 
ices valuable to both manufacturer and customer in the 
removal of trade restrictions unfair to one or the 
other. 

In making this effort to bring about this further large 
benefit the association is asking of. you nothing difficult 
nor expensive. If the firms to which this booklet is sent 
will each make this simple change there is no doubt that 


the long battle against numbered gauges will be won. 
A Table tor Comparison, 


given herewith for convenience in 


A table is 
translating gauge numbers of the more prominent sys- 
shortened to the three 


your 


tems into equivalent decimals, 


significant places when necessary. 


WIR! AND SHERT METAL GAUGES IN APPROXIMATE DECIMALS OF 
AN INCH. 
my on; a] _ & = . 
eg [. h6U6FlChUh.!hUmEhCUF 
a + 6@ Spo. 2 BO = a a 
5s £ «@ gesa¥ « an 2 = 5 
a S88 steS a Bo, nn = a 
Q = ~=F Loy = S32 fs a a 
® $ be ga"s ¢ Bs 2 4 & 
= S sq Sat = 2 EN = = a 
0 _ =~ = =~ fas! nh faa} Oo 
7-0 0.500 ane 0.500 7-0 
6-0 0.469 0.460 0.464 6-0 
5-0 0.438 .... 0.430 0.450 ere 0.4382 5-0 
4-0 0.406 0.460 0.394 0.400 0.454 0.400 4-0 
000) 0.375 0.410 0.363 0.360 0.425 0.372 000 
00 0.344 0.365 0.331 0.330 0.380 0.348 00 
0 0.313 0.325 0.307 0.305 0.340 a. biten 0.324 0 
1 0.281 0.289 0.283 0.285 0.300 0.227 0.300 1 
2 0.266 0.258. 0.263 0.265 0.284 0.219 0.276 2 
3 0.250 0.229 0.244 0.245 0.259 0.212 0.252 3 
4 0.234 0.204 0.225 0.225 0.238 0.207 0.232 4 
5 0.219 0.182 0.207 0.205 0.220 0.204 0.212 5 
6 0.208 0.162 0.192 0.190 0.203 0.201 0.192 6 
7 0.188 0.144 0.177 0.175 0.180 0.199 0.176 7 
8 0.172 0.128 0.162 0.160 0.165 0.197 0.160 8 
9 0.1356 0.114 0.148 0.145 0.148 0.194 0.144 9 
10 0.141 0.102 0.1385 0.1380 0.134 0.191 0.128 10 
11 0125 0.0907 0.121 0.118 0.120 0.188 0.116 11 
12 0.109 0.0808 0.106 0.105 0.109 0.185 0.104 12 
13 0.0938 0.072 0.0915 0.0925 0.095 0.182 0.092 13 
14 0.0781 0.0641 0.080 0.0806 0.083 0.180 0.080 14 
15 0.0703 0.0571 0.072 0.070 0.072 0.178 0.072 15 
16 0.0625 0.0508 0.0625 0.061 0.065 0.175 0.064 16 
17 0.0563 0.0453 0.054 0.0525 0.058 0.172 0.056 17 
18 0.050 0.0403 0.0475 0.045 0.049 0.168 0.048 18 
19 0.0438 0.0259 0.041 0.040 0.042 0.164 0.040 19 
2°09 0.0375 0.032 0.0348 0.035 0.035 0.161 0.036 20 
21 0.0344 0.0285 0.0318 0.031 0.032 0.157 0.032 21 
22 0.0313 0.0253 0.0286 0.028 0.028 0.155 0.028 22 
28 0.0281 0.0226 0.0258 0.025 0.025 0.153 0.024 23 
24 0.025 0.0201 0.023 0.0225 0.022 0.151 0.022 24 
25 0.0219 0.0179 0.0204 0.02 0.020 0.148 0.020 25 
26 0.0188 0.0159 0.0181 90.018 0.018 0.146 0.018 26 
27 0.0172 0.0142 0.0173 0.017 0.016 0.143 0.0164 27 
28 0.0156 0.0126 0.0162 0.016 0.014 0.139 0.0149 28 
29 0.0141 0.0113 0.015 0.015 0.013 0.134 0.0136 29 
30 0.0125 0.010 0.014 0.014 0.012 0.127 0.0124 30 
81 0.0109 0.0089 0.0132 0.0138 0.010 0.120 0.0116 31 
82 0.0102 0.008 0.0128 0.012 0.009 0.115 0.0108 32 
83 0.0094 0.0071 0.0118 0.011 0.008 0.112 90.010 33 
834 0.0086 0.0063 90.0104 0.010 0.007 0.110 0.0092 34 
85 0.0078 0.0056 0.0095 0.0095 0.005 0.108 0.0084 35 
86 0.007 06.005 0.009 0.009 0.004 0.106 0.0076 36 
387 0.0066 0.0045 0.0085 0.0085 0.103 0.0068 37 
88 0.0063 0.004 0.008 0.008 0.101 0.006 38 
39 = .... 0.0035 0.0075 0.0075 0.099 0.0052 39 
ae wees 0.0031 0.007 0.007 0.097 0.0048 40 
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Fluctuations in the Prices of Iron and 
Steel Products, 1899-1908. 





(With Supplement.) 

the an 
indicate the 
billets and 
the 10 
based on 


the 


The Supplement accompanying this issue is 
nual chart in which plotted lines are used to 
course of prices for pig iron, Bessemer steel 
the leading of 


years 1908. 


and steel in 


liagrams 


finished iron 
rhe 


prices given 


forms 
ending with 
monthly averages of 
market reports of The Iron from the leading selling 
The the the chart are for 
dollars and the black, red and blue lines represent gross 


are 
week by week in 
Le 
margin of 


centers. figures on 


tons. The market prices of finished material per 
2240, the 


relation like quantities of 


pound 


have been multiplied so that plotted lines 


the 


by 


would show exact between 
all products. 

The table below gives the monthly average prices 
that is, the average of the weekly market quotations for 
month. These are for Bessemer pig iron at Pitts 
burgh, Southern No. 2 Cincinnati, local 
No. 2 foundry iron at Chicago, basic iron at Philadelphia 
(from 1904 on), Bessemer steel billets at Pittsburgh, tank 
plates, refined bar iron and beams at Philadelphia, and 


cut nails and wire nails at Pittsburgh. 


each 


foundry iron at 


The chart repre 
sents one more product, steel rails, but that price can be 
readily obtained from its generally unvarying line. The 
prices below for pig iron and billets are in dollars per 
gross ton; those for finished 


pound : 


materials are in cents per 


Average Monthly Prices, 1899-1908 
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Jan. .10.87 16.62 

















10.31 11.12 1.18 1.35 1.40 1.15 1.43 
Feb. ....11.60 18.00 11.69 12.12 1.32 1.55 1.42 1.20 1.57 
Mar. .14.59 24.30 3.75 14.60 8 1.89 1.55 1.41 1.94 
Apr. .-15.03 25.37 14.50 15.12 67 2.18 1.64 1.50 2.05 
May .....16.20 26.75 14.56 15.37 1.65 2.23 1.68 1.56 2.10 
June -18.51 30.10 16.00 17.60 1.97 2.48 1.82 1.81 2.30 
July .-20.65 33.12 17.56 18.87 2.12 2.58 2.08 2.00 2.42 
Aug. ....21.75 35.40 18.35 20.30 2.20 2.00 2.50 
Sept. ....238.43 88.87 19.94 2187 2 2.40 2.05 2.76 
Oct. .....24.18 38.75 20.75 23.00 2.50 3.00 2.40 2.13 2.87 
Novy. --24.78 36.50 20.75 23.10 2.48 2.87 2.40 2.21 2.95 
Dec. 24.90 33.75 20.75 23.50 2.45 2.48 2.40 2.20 2.95 
1900 
Jan. .-24.90 34.50 20.69 23.50 2.50 2.40 3.20 
Feb. -24.80 34.87 20.50 23.50 2.50 : 2.40 3.20 
Mar. ..-24.72 33.00 20.30 23.50 2.10 2.40 2.18 3.20 
Apr. .....24.70 32.00 20.19 23.37 2.02 2.40 2.12 2.95 
May .21.00 19.75 22.30 2.05 1.75 2.40 1.77 2.20 
June 19.72 18.75 20.37 2.05 1.60 2.22 1.56 2.20 
July .16.75 16.81 18.25 1.97 1.37 2.05 1.33 2.20 
Aug. . 15.60 14.25 15.90 1.95 1.30 1.89 1.28 2.209 
Sept. .13.87 16.93 13.62 15.00 1.95 1.25 1.65 1.80 2.20 
Oct. .-13.06 16.50 12.87 14.50 1.95 1.21 1.65 1.28 2.20 
Nov. .-13.48 18.95 12.95 14.50 1.95 1.44 1.65 1.28 2.20 
Dec. 13.43 19.75 13.75 14.75 1.95 1.54 65 1.42 2.20 
I19e!l 
Jan. --13.15 19.75 13.45 14.75 1.95 1.55 1.65 1.44 2.22 
Feb - 14.43 20.31 18.12 14.23 2.05 1.535 be 1.35 2.30 
Mar. -16.31 22.88 14.00 15.25 2.01 1.62 1.68 1.35 2.30 
Apr. .16.75 24.00 14.50 15.50 2.00 1.76 75 1.47 2.30 
May -16.30 24.00 13.85 15.50 00 1.78 1.75 1.51 2.30 
June -16.00 24.388 13.37 15.00 2.00 1.75 1.75 1.55 2.30 
July -16.00 24.00 13.00 15.00 00 1.7 1.75 1.55 2.30 
Aug 15.75 24.20 13.00 15.00 2.00 1.7: 75 1.56 2.30 
Sept. 15.75 24.88 13.06 15.00 2.05 75 7 1.61 2.80 
Oct -- 15.89 26.70 13.75 14.75 2.04 7 75 162 2.2 
Nov 16.00 27.00 14.00 14.88 2.05 1.7: 7 1.64 2.17 
De 16.31 27.50 14.25 15.50 2.05 1.7 75 1.65 1.99 
1902 
Jan. .....16.70 27.50 14.55 15.90 2.05 1.78 7 1.65 1.99 
Feb 16.93 29.37 14.75 16.50 1.95 1.78 1.75 1.68 2.05 
Mar 17.37 31.25 a By 1.84 2.05 
\ .-18.75 31.50 Ss 5 1.92 2.05 
May ....20.75 32.20 3 1.96 2.05 
June ....21.56 32.37 1.99 2.05 
July ere Fe Bee 1.95 2.05 
Aug. ....21.62 31.06 1.93 2.05 
Sept .21.75 29.50 1.92 2.03 
Oo 21.75 29.70 1.93 1.89 
Novy 21.68 28.50 23.62 5.00 0 2 00 1.87 1.85 
I) 21.70 29.12 29.44 3.00 0 = 7 92 1.85 
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1903 
Jan 22.15 29.60 21.65 2.10 1.78 1.93 1.89 
Feb 21.45 29.87 21.50 ] 5 ae Lace 2,98 2.92 
Mar 21.85 90.6 21.37 1 1.94 1.75 1.94 2.00 
pl 21.28 0.25 20.15 l 1.85 1.74 1.93 2.00 
Ma 20.01 0.37 IS.87 20.37 2.15 1.80 1.73 1.86 2.00 
Tune 19.72 S.S87 17.75 19.50 2.15 1.78 1.78 1.79 2.00 
July IS.S9 27.60 16.15 17.90 2.15 1.77 1.73 1.69 2.00 
ug 18.35 27.00 .... 15.19 16.87 2.15 1.78 1.73 1.60 2.00 
Sept. 17.22 27.00 14.75 16.06 2.15 1.78 1.73 1.60 2.00 
Oct 16.05 27.00 13.50 15.35 2.15 1 78 1.73 1.50 2.00 
Nov 15.18 24.00 12.00 14.75 1.90 1.78 1.78 1.40 1.97 
Dec 14.40 23.00 12.05 14.46 1.90 1.77 1.73 1.30 1.87 
1904 
Tar 13.91 23.00 13.90 12.37 LT? 1.78 1.78 1.85 1.89 
Feb 13.66 23.00 3.73 12.12 1.70 1.73 1.73 1.86 1.90 
Mai 14.25 23.00 13.78 12.10 Luge 2.71 1.73 1.45 1.91 
Apr. 14.18 23.00 14.00 12.50 1.44 1.73 1.73 1.48 1.90 
May 13.60 23.00 13.81 12.25 1.75 1.78 1.73 1.48 1.90 
June 12.81 23.00 13.538 11.80 1.75 1.7: 1.73 1.48 1.90 
July 12.40 23.00 138.04 11.81 1.72 1.73 1.73 1.48 1.89 
Aug. .12.81 23.00 12.81 12.00 1.65 1.73 1.78 1.48 1.71 
Sept. .12.63 20.00 12.73 12.00 1.60 1.57 1.57 1.45 1.60 
Oct. 13.10 19.50 13.21 12.81 1.60 1.53 1.58 1.48 1.60 
Nov. 14.85 20.25 14.56 15.19 162 1.53 1.538 1.47 1.62 
Dec. 16.65 21.20 15.75 15.85 iso i157 1.867 1.660 1.78 
1905 
Jan. .16.85 22.75 16.50 16.25 1.6 1.63 1.65 1.75 
Feb. .16.41 23.50 16.50 16.25 1.66 1.66 1.68 1.80 
Mar. .16.35 24.00 16.69 16.25 1.73 1.73 1.73 1.80 
Apr. .16.35 24.00 16.75 16.25 Ze i.78 278 1.80 
May .16.16 23.50 16.56 15 81 LW 178 igi 1.60 
June .16.65 22.00 16.00 14.65 1.73 1.73 168 1.74 
July .14.85 22.00 15.83 13.94 4 1.73 1.73 1.63 1.70 
Aug. .15.20 24.00 15.15 14.40 6 1.73 1.76 1.63 1.70 
Sept. .15.91 25.00 15.81 14.37 i. 60 1.73 1.88 1.66 1.74 
Oct. -16.54 25.62 17.19 15.31 17.3 1.65 1.73 1.87 1.78 1.80 
Nov. .17.85 26.00 17.55 16.60 18.80 1.65 1.73 1.83 1.83 1.80 
Dec. .18.35 26.00 17.81 16.75 19.25 Lids 2.78 188 1.88 1:80 


1906 
Jan. .18.3: 











> 26.25 17.89 16.75 1.738 1.83 1.86 1.85 
Feb. .18.35 26.50 17.98 16.75 1.73 1.88 1.78 1.83 
Mar. .18.28 26.70 17.81 16.65 1.73 1.8638 1:78 1.85 
Apr. .18.19 27.00 17.86 16.63 1.73 1.83 1.66 1.85 
May .18.10 26.40 17.59 16.75 1.73 1.83 1.63 1.85 
June .18.23 26.63 17.58 16.44 1.73 1.83 1.63 1.85 
July .18.41 27.25 17.58 16.06 1.73 1.83 1.63 1.84 
Aug. .19.00 27.80 18.02 17.30 1.438 1.88 167 1.82 
Sept. .19.54 28.00 18.56 18.69 1.73 1.838 1.76 1.86 
Oct. ..20.35 28.00 19.56 20.00 1.73 1.83 1.88 1.85 
Noy. .22.85 28.88 21.15 23.38 1.73 1.83 1.88 1.88 
Dec. .23.75 29.50 22.75 25.00 1.99 1.83 1.83 2.00 

1907 
Jan. ..23.15 29.40 23.70 26.00 25.50 2.05 2.18 1.83 1.91 2.00 
Feb. ..22.85 29.50 24.388 26.00 25.50 2.05 2.13 1.83 1.93 2.00 
Mar. .22.85 29.00 24.44 26.00 25.75 2.05 2.13 1.83 1.93 2.00 
Apr. .23.35 30.12 24.00 25.06 26.00 2.05 2.08 1.88 1.91 2.00 
May ..24.01 30.30 24.65 24.25 2.05 1.94 1.83 1.83 2.00 
June .24.27 29.62 2.05 1.91 1.84 1.83 2.00 
July 23.55 25.20 2.05 1.85 1.85 1.84 2.00 
Aug. .22.90 24.50 2.10 1.85 1.85 1.85 2.00 
Sep 22-90 23.75 2.11 1.85 1.85 1.81 2.05 
Oct 22.90 22.10 2.07 1.85 1.85 1.75 2.05 
No 20.65 20.31 2.01 1.85 1.85 1.75 2.05 
De 19.34 18.45 2.00 1.85 1.85 1.75 2.05 
1190S 
Jar 19.00 28.00 1 l 18.10 2.00 1.85 1.85 1.65 2.05 
Feb 17.90 28.00 1 1: 17.81 2.00 1.85 1.85 1.65 2.05 
Ma .17.86 28.00 1 1: 17.50 1.90 1.85 1.85 1.65 2.05 
Ap) 17.49 28.00 1 1 17.388 1.90 1.85 1.85 1.55 2.05 
May 15.98 28.00 1 1 17.28 1.89 1.85 1.85 1.45 2.05 
Ju 16.90 25.75 1 li 17.38 1.79 1.78 1.78 1.40 1.97 
July 16.85 2.00 1 l; 17.20 1.75 1.75 1.75 1.85 1.95 
\ug 16.2 25.00 13 ] 17.00 1.76 1.75 1.75 1.40 1.95 
Se} 15.90 25.00 15.44 15.65 16.70 1.80 1.75 1.75 1.45 1.95 
Oct 15.71 25.00 15.80 15.75 16.50 1.77 1.75 1.75 1.45 1.95 
No 16.59 25.00 16.19 16.00 16.75 1.75 1.75 1.75 1.47 1.95 
Dex 17.40 25.00 16.70 16.25 17.00 1.75 1.75 1.75 1.51 1.93 
The prices given in the table represent in all cases 


the market for early deliveries. Contract prices for six 


differ 
shown on 


months or would 


The 


longer in advance show some 


ences, particularly in pig iron first year 


the chart, 1899, was one of violent advances and the 
highest levels in many years were reached—higher also 
than in any year since. The descent of the lines in 1900 


is equally abrupt, but in no year since have as low levels 
been touched as those in 1898, from which came the boon 
of 1899. It will be noticed that the pig iron lines for 1908, 
while representing decided declines from the high level 
of those for 1906. 


1907, were not far below 
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Gardner’s No. 12 Duplex Disk Grinder. 


A grinding machine similar to the one described 
The Iron Age July 2, 
sing disks instead of one is now built by the Gardner Ma 
Beloit, Wis. Like the other it 
signed for rapidly grinding small pieces having parallel! 


ilk 
1808, but having two pairs of oppo 
chine Company, is de 
faces to be finished, such as bolt heads, square or hexagon 
nuts, wrenches, thrust collars, die blanks, reamer blades, 
thread die chasers and typewriter, sewing machine, fire 
arm parts, &c. 
time or one operator 


Two men may use the machine at the same 
with 
pair of wheels and finishing work with the other set. 


may do rough grinding one 


The principal feature of the No. 12 machine is the one 


belt drive. The outer disk wheels are mounted on hollow 


spindles supported in the sliding heads. Shafts coupled 


to the main spindle drive the hollow spindles carrying the 


outer disk wheels. The driving shafts are splined to en 


gage keys fastened in hollow spindles, and are pro 
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be The 
44, 


be 
machine as 


maximum dis- 
which in 
increased to 
illus- 


set- 


in. diameter used. 
tance between each pair of 
This may 
The weight the 

With all accessories, 


LS or may 


wheels is in., 


most cases is ample. space 
suit special cases. of 
trated is 1900 Ib. 
ting-up press for the wheels, a countershaft, supplies, &c., 
is 2500 Ib. 

- Se 


including a 
the weight 
The Molding Machine in Stove Foundries. 


A conference of representatives of the Stove Found 


ers’ National Defense Association and the International 
lron Molders’ Union was held at Chicago, December 15 
to 18, 1908. It was agreed to change the time for the 


annual conferences between the two organizations from 
March to 
cussed, and it was decided that the present rate should 
remain in effect until January, 1910. Naturally the con- 
ditions under which molding machines shall be employed 


December. The question of wages was dis 





The No. 12 Duplex Improved Disk Grinder 


vided with dustproof collars to exclude dust from 
hollow spindles. 

lo remove the disk wheels from the machine it 
only necessary to uncouple the driving shaft of the slid- 
ing head from the main spiadle of the machine. The 
ends of the driving shafts are made with right and le?t 
hand threads and taper seats, and the main spindle of 
the machine is bored and threaded to fit them. The slid- 
ing heads may be removed and a special work table or 
fixtureS used in connection with a single wheel. The disk 
wheels are fastened to the spindles by the usual coun- 
tersunk 


the 


is 


screws. 

The sliding heads are operated by hand levers, which 
are directly connected to steel cut pinions operating in 
steel cut racks fastened to the under side of the sliding 
heads. The sliding heads are equipped with micrometer 
stop screws and back stops. In double disk grinding the 
back stop is important, especially where thin work of 
from 14 to 1-82 in. thick is being ground. By means of 
this back stop the backward travel of the sliding head 
is confined to the least amount required to admit the 
piece to be ground between the wheels, and thus removes 
the liability of the work being caught between the wheels 
and the work rest. 


The machine throughout is rigidly constructed, and 
lubrication and the exclusion of dust from all wearing 
surfaces carefully provided for. Disk wheels of either 


3uilt by the Gardner Machine 


E 


Company, Beloit, Wis 


iu union stove foundries was an important question be- 
fore the conference, particularly in view of the report of 
the conmittee of the S. F. N. D. A. on its investigations 
last year as presented at the Hotel Astor meeting, New 
York. in November, 1908. This report was printed in 
The Iron Age of November 26, page 1514. The Chicago 
conference reached an agreement on the use of molding 
inachines, subject to ratification by a special meeting of 
the Stove Founders’ National Defense Association to be 
held at the Hotel Astor, New York, ‘Thursday, January 21. 


—— 


Joseph T. Ryerson & Sons, Chicago, have favored us 
with a magnificent photograph, handsomely framed. of 
their general offices and great iron and steei warehouses 
in Chicago. The extent of the business handled by this 
firm could hardly be indicated in a more striking manner 
than by this photograph, showing the huge aggregation of 
buildings necessary to house the enormous stock of iron 
and steel required. 


The American Steel & Wire Company started one of 
its two blast furnaces at Donora, Pa., on December 26, 
and on January 4 6 of the 12 open hearth furnaces at the 
Donora Works were started. These two blast furnaces 
and 12 hearth furnaces had idle for about a 


open been 


year. 
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Novel Industrial Railroad Installation 


At the Cambridgeport Plant of the Boston 
Woven Hose & Rubber Company. 


BY JOHN M. BRUCE, NEW \¥ 
The efficient and economical handling and transport- 
ing of material in quantity. however large, is ditli- 
cult so long as the material is of constant size and quan 
tity It is simply a matter of good engineering to be 
able to estimate and compare costs and efliciency of tl 
Various systems under given conditions. When the m: 
terial to be handled varies widely in character) and 
amount the problem becomes exceedingly difficul 
solve successfully. ‘The largest factors iu its solution 
are experience to draw upon and ability to meet the 


given originating methods and equipme 
to fit those 

An excellent 
these problems is found in the industrial 


lation of the Woven Hose & Rubber 


conditions by 
‘onditions. 


success Ih teeting botu al 


example of 
instal 


railway) 


Boston 


Company. 





Fig. 1 








‘he Cambridgeport plant of the company, like most large 
industrial works, is the gradual outgrowth of small be- 
ginings. secause of this no general and efficient layout 
has been possible; as department after department has 
outgrown its original quarters new buildings have been 
erected, where there was space for them instead of where 
they properly belonged. 

The conditions of transportation and 
cation between departments have thus grown increasing- 
ly difficult. Up to a year ago all the raw material coming 
in and going through the plant and the finished product 
leaving it was handled from department to department 
and building to building on ordinary hand trucks and 
by teams. The raw materials handled are of a wide as- 
sortment. Among the principal items may be mentioned 
bales of sheeting, weighing approximately 350 Ib.; bun- 
dies of wire. weighing approximately 100 lb.; barrels of 
zine, litharge and pyrites, weighing 400 or 500 lb.: bales 
of scrap rubber, weighing from 400 to 600 Ib., and shoddy. 
delivered in 100-Ib. To expedite the passage of 
material through the plant and to decrease the cost of 
handling, the company commissioned the Wonham-Ma- 
gor Engineering Works, 29 Broadway, New York, to 
design and install an industrial railway equipment that 
would meet the peculiar conditions of the 
question. 


jntercommuni- 


bales. 


business in 
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The instalhittom naturally divides itself into two parts, 


the first being ome needed i every industrial plant 

means for handling coal and ashes. Prior to the 
present installation, all of the coal wsed in the plant 
had been handled from bin to boiler in wheelbarrows, 
wud the ashes taken out and dumped by team. The pres- 
ent coal handling equipment consists of four standard 
l-ton boiler charging cars mounted on Hyatt roller bear- 
ings. These bearings overcome friction to such an extent 


that one man can easily handle a loaded car 
Fig. 1 coal had 


weighed and with the side dropped ready for charging the 


shows the car just after the been 


and indicates how such an installation increases 


boilers 
the efficiency of the engine room force, not alone by trans 
porting coal in much greater bulk than in wheelbarrows. 
but also in decreasing the labor required to charge the 
boiler from such a car instead of a barrow. The ashes 
are handled in the \ Fig. 2. 
this part of the installation 220 ft. of track 


turntable were required 


body dump cars, shown in 
To complete 
and a 


The 


of the 


ashes are used in grading the plant yard, and 


part track, installed primarily for handling raw 





The Coal Handling Equipment in the Boiler Room. 









and finished materials about the plant, is utilized in dis- 
posing of the ashes. Its is charged to the other 
part of the equipment. Approximately 45 tons of coal 
and ashes are handled per day. 

The new installation has saved the company $120 a 


cost 


month, $60 being the wages of one coal passer, whose serv- 
ices were dispensed with, and the other $60 the monthly 
contract price for the team that formerly carted the ashes. 
The total cost of this installation was $950, and, saving 
as it does $1440 per annum, the investment returns to 
the company a profit of, approximately. 150 per cent... 
The conditions to be met in designing the equipment 
for handling the material and finished product in 
and out of the plant were far more complicated, not only 
on account of the widely varying nature of the materials 
it in- 


raw 


used. but because manufacturing conditions made 
expedient to install any permanent industrial railway fix- 
tures on the floors of the buildings themselves. The com- 
pany manufactures a widely varying assortment of rub- 
ber goods, running from automobile mats to high pressure 
hose, and insisted that the floors of its buildings must be 
left 
would tend to impede changes in the layout of machinery 


absolutely free of any permanent encumbrance that 


their various departments increased or 
laid inside 


as the demand on 
For 


buildings, 


this reason no tracking was 


he shoddy room 


decreased. 


of any except t 
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Fig. 2. 


In place of the ordinary industrial car, a flat fom 


wheel truck was designed. These trucks are mounted on 
a double width wheel, as shown in Fig. 3. The wide inner 
flanges of the wheels enable the truck to run nearly as 
easily on the concrete floors of the buildings as on the 
tracks in the yard. The front axle of the 
mounted on a fifth wheel and is fitted with a tongue 

Under the former of handling the 
was moved inside of the buildings on hand 


loaded on a wagon for transportation from one building 


trucks is 


system material 


rucks and 


to another; there unloaded and moved to the required 
point again by hand truck. Under the present system 
all of this intermediate handling is eliminated If, for 


example, wire is required in the hose room, a laborer 


runs a truck over the yard track and into the storage 





Fig. 8.—The Combination Truck Car for Transporting Miscel 
laneous Materials. 


building and then across the concrete floor to the point 
where the wire is stored, returning in the same manner 
and delivering his load alongside of the machine where 
it is to be used. 

All of the buildings are equipped with elevators so 
that the trucks can be run from floor to floor with no 
more trouble than on one level. The equipment consists 
of 20 flat trucks and 50 two-wheel hand trucks mounted 
on smaller, though similar wheels, as shown in Fig. 4. 
The use of these hand trucks has been found highly effi 
cient for the reason that less than a flat truck load of 
material is required in various places, and this 
can be brought rapidly by one man on the hand truck 
running from building to building on the tracks. More- 
over, in the case of the rubber scrap bales, weighing, as 
before stated, from 400 to 600 Ib., it has been found more 


often 


~The Dumping Ash Cars. 


economical to handle these altogether on the car wheel 


hand trucks, for the reason that lifting them from the 
ground onto the flat cars is the work of three men, 
whereas, one man can easily handle a bale to any part 


of the plant by the use of the hand truck 

As the material used in the plant is so varied and its 
quantities so constantly changing, it has been found al 
Inost impossible to keep an accurate comparative record 


of the cost of the new method of handling as compared 


with the old, but the elimination of the team and driver 
from the storage yard and the labor actually saved out 
various buildings has amounted to a total sav 
The total cost 
track and 
$2200. 


side of the 
ing of a little less than $4000 in the first year 
of the equipment, including about 700 ft. of 


the necessary turntables, was, approximately, 

The actual saving so far secured, therefore, represents a 

profit of 180 per cent. on the cost of the installation. 
The grade of the yard was so uneven, however, that 


the track ig very rough, and with a heavily loaded car 


two and sometimes three men are required in their 
handling. When the grading, now going on, is com- 


the ash fill has had a chance to settle, the 
track will be regraded at slight expense and the efficiency 
of the plant will be materially increased. 


pleted and 


J. H. O’Brien, the company’s superintendent, in speak- 
ing of the installation, said: “ While we are thoroughly 





Fig, 4. 


\ Hand Truck Arranged to Run on the Industrial Track 
System. 





152 THE 
satisfied with the saving we have made from the invest- 
ment in industrial railway equipment, which, in fact, has 
paid for itself in the first seven months of its installa- 
tion, the increased efficiency of the whole plant, the sav- 
our workmen's time and the increased rapidity 
with which material goes through the plant are infinitely 
which 


ing of 


more important to us than the actual money saved, 
we can directly credit to the new installation.” 
The repair part of one of the presses, weighing 2 tons, 
and which is loaded on the car shown in Fig. 3, is typical 
of the widely varying uses to which these cars are put. 
This casting was unloaded from the freight car directly 
on the hand car, was run across the yard and delivered 
alongside of the press, to which it formed a part, by one 
While, of course, the flat wheel truck is not $80 
easy to push on the floor as when running on the track, 
there are many plants in 


Mian. 


which a combination system 


such as this would be found more economical and effi- 
ent than the ordinary all track installation. 

The elimination of the interior track, leaving the plant 
ar more open for new layouts of machinery, &¢c., as 
and the fact that the material can be 


delivered exactly where it is required without any added 


occasion arises, 


IRON 
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The Prentice Variable Speed Planer Coun- 


tershaft. 


The variable geared speed planer countershaft shown 
in the line drawing was designed by the Prentice Bros, 
Company, Worcester, Mass., in converting the group of 
planers installed in the company’s shop to the require 
ments of modern practice. The machines ran at a slow 
single speed. The four-speed countershaft affords speeds 
45 and 56 ft. per minute, with a constant re- 
turn speed of 75 ft. 


The mechanism is essentially similar to that used for 


of 25, 35, 


speed changes in the company’s geared head engine lathe. 
Power is delivered from the main line to a pulley on the 
extension of shaft a, on friction 
rings b andc. The gear d is keyed to the friction cup e; 
gear f is 


loosely on the shafts. 


which are keyed the 


keyed to friction cup g, the revolving 
Similarly the gears i and i on the 
shaft 7 are keyed to friction cups, running loose, while 
the friction keyed to the shaft. Thus four 
changes of speed are given to shaft 7, the two engage 


accomplished by the 


cups 


rings are 


ments transmitting the 


through the intermediate gears on the 


spool j 


power res] ectively 


sik agin me 7 
TASS SSS 





Longitudinal and Lateral Sections of the New Speed Changing Countershaft for Planers Made by the Prentice Bros. Company, 
Worcester, Mass. 


handling, will often more than compensate for the addi- 
tional labor of hauling the trucks upon floors instead of 
track. 

——_—_———_~»9--@ 

An Indianapolis Briquetting Machine.—George W. 
Ladley, Fletcher Hines and W. M. Gentle of the Indian 
apolis Pressed Fuel Company, Indianapolis, Ind., have 
perfected a machine for the manufacture of briquettes. 
»One of the machines is in operation at the company’s 
plant, at State avenue and Deloss street. The purpose 
of the machines is to save coal dust and waste coal at 
the mines by making briquettes. The waste coal is ground 
almost to dust and is run automatically into a mixing 
machine. The mixture is conveyed by a worm into the 
pressing machine. The latter is 16 ft. high, made wholly 
of iron and steel, and weighs 62,000 Ib. Numerous cups 
or molds are on a revolving device inside the frame. The 
heated mixture is fed into these molds; the briquettes are 
submitted to 30,000 lb. pressure and are then ejected 
from the machine and run on a belt to bins. It is claimed 
to be possible to make per minute over 1000 briquettes 
weighing 10 ounces each. 

—_—_——.9+-—————_ 


The Old Sterling iron mine, known as Bulkley No. 1, 
located at Antwerp, N. Y., and owned by the Old Sterling 
Iron & Mining Company, William P. Woodcock, general 
manager, and controlled largely by New York parties, 
was started January 4 after being closed for more than 
a year. The ore will be shipped to Hamilton, Ontario. 


shaft g to the gears h or i, which are engaged according 
to the position of the spool /, 

On the extension of the shaft a are also mounted the 
pulley which drives the table on its return stroke and 
the pulleys for raising and lowering the cross rail, while 
on the extension of the shaft J is keyed the pulley, deliv- 
ering the four cutting speeds, as stated. Faster speeds 
may be obtained by speeding up the shaft a. The shipper 
rods m extend from the feed box to a point within easy 
reach of the operator. A turning motion of these rods, 
through rocker arms keyed to them, produces a sliding 
motion of the two spools. 
are shown at p. 


The forks engaging the spools 
The bottom of the gear box is made oil 
tight and the gears constantly run in a bath of oil. 
Se 

Referring to the experience thus far with the 25-watt 
tungsten lamp, the Zlectrical World says that it is a 
handy size and certain to be popular, but it will not stand 
rough treatment. The commonest fault is blackening. 
Barring this, the average working life seems to be length- 
ening and the ordinary claim of 800 to 1000 hr. is being 
borne out. “ The most striking thing in the present stage 
of tungsten lamp exploitation is the of are 
lamps that are being replaced all country. 
The common 4 or 5 ampere inclosed are is a marvel 
of inefficiency, and three or four 100-watt tungsten lamps 
will generally replace it with excellent results. Hence 
there is a procession of arc lamps headed for the scrap 
heap.” 


number 
over the 
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TARIFF TESTIMONY AT WASHINGTON. 


Statements Regarding Metals Submitted to the Ways and Means Committee. 


The Ways and 
additional written 
regarding the rates of the metal schedule, some of the 
rost important of which are presented herewith. 


IRON ORE AND IRON AND STEEL. 


Statement of John W, Gates, of Port Arthur, Texas, 
and New York City, 


Means Committee has received some 


briefs and less formal statements 


I notice a great deal of evidence is being taken on tariff 
matters in Washington. 

It seems to me there are three articles that ought to be 
put on the iron ore, coal and lumber. 

I have a large portion of my fortune in the steel 
ness, but I say this to you conscientiously and candidly. A 
cut of 50 per cent. in the schedule would not hurt the manu- 
facturers of iron and steel a particle. 


CUTLERY. 


Statement of Alfred Field & Co,, New York City, 


free list 


busi- 


We beg to submit herewith a few salient facts in refer 
ence to cutlerv, covered by paragraph 153, which we hope 
may not be amiss in helping your committee arrive at a 
fair and proper rate of duty on these goods. 

We have read the statement submitted to 
mittee by the American manufacturers of cutlery, covering 
paragraph 155. They state their total sales for 1906 were 
$3,000,000. It is our opinion this is a very low 
but your committee will see that the foreign value of arti 
cles imported under this paragraph in the fiscal year 1907 
is only $174.835, or, say, 5°4 per cent. of the American prod 
uct, according to their statement, and we may be permitted 
to call the 


vour com 


estimate, 


attention of vour committee to the fact that a 


good part of what is imported are goods that bear a very 
high reputation for quality, like those made by Joseph 


Rodgers & Sons, George Wostenholm & Sons, John Wilson, 
&e., and which goods in the main cost considerably more in 
Skeffield than similar domestic selling for in this 
market. The enormous duty levied on such goods places them 
beyond the reach of ordinary people. The statement recom 
mending that the duty on table knives known as “scale 
tang” be reduced to 25 per cent. ad valorem is very amus 
ing to an insider. We very much doubt if there has been as 
much as $1000 worth of these knives all told imported in 
25 vears, and these only on very high quality 
while ic is a fact that knives are exported, and we 
been exporting them for 20 years. 

discussion of 1890 there were submitted five 
America and five corr 


One gross of each pat 


goods are 


account of 
such 
ourselves have 
In the tariff 
patterns of these knives made in 
sponding patterns made in Sheffield. 
tern made in America sold for $47.35, and one gross of eac] 
Sheffield cost in Sheffield $46.82, and we 

against Sheffield iS now much greater 


pattern made in 


belies the difference 





Importations of Pocket Outlery. &¢ for the Last Fight Years 
Under Paragraph 1538, Dingley Tariff 
\verag 
id alorem 
Year ending rate 
June 30 Ouantity Foreign cost Duty Per ct 
1901 10,851,937 $741,660 $592,702 SO) 
1902 12,168,548 846,538 678,262 SO 
19083 .13,.759.364 818.319 639,864 78 
1904 canes bee ltoaee 896,718 695.147 T7% 
SR ee od ou Sats 13,094,058 835,599 664,348 79%, 
SR: «SoG es ..11,502,188 838,130 651,306 77% 
| | Serer . . 14,808,091 1,007,799 788,386 784 
1908 .10.802,788 845,553 673,127 80 


The first 
cents 


Paragraph 153 embraces five classifications. 
knives, costing from 2% to 4 


foreign cost, the importations of which are as follows 


two classes are trash 
each, 


Percentage 
of trash 


Average’ knives 
ad valo- as 
Year ending rem rate. tothe 
June 30 Quantity. Foreign cost. Duty. Per cent. whole 
SPUR isexs Ugh Reiree $220,691 $115,726 52 65 
1902...... 8.029.386 256,883 36,954 53 66 
1903...... 9,903,301 133,046 1 72 
1904 . 9.770.017 151,506 51% 70% 
to Pee Ree 8,881,515 129,693 54 67% 
Co ee 7.669,316 137,071 51% 661% 
| > ere 19.148,027 166,045 52 6814 
ee 7,808,425 131,920 544 72 





It will be seen that these trash knives that are substan- 
tially only fit for toys for children and which do not in any 
important sense come in competition with domestic manu- 
facture, and which on this account were put at the compara- 
tively low rate of a trifle over 50 per cent. ad valorem, em- 
brace about 70 per cent. in quantity of all importations, 


The balance of importations, or say, 30 per cent. of the 
quantity imported, is as follows: 

Average 

ad valorem 





Year ending rate. 

June 30 Quantity. Foreign value. Duty. Per ct 
1901... 3,704,226 $520,969 $476,976 9144 
1902.. $139,162 589,655 541,308 9014 
1903. 3.856,0638 556,978 506,818 91 

1904 1,105,265 603,206 543,641 8914 
1905 - ea 543 595,646 534,655 89% 
1906. 4 3,832,872 572,790 514,235 89% 
LOOT 1.560,064 688,614 622,341 9014 
L9OS 2.P94,365 602,812 541,207 90 


ad valorem duty on the same being over 90 
to foreign buyers and 


The average 
per cent., and the cost of 
transportation expenses bringing the protection to domestic 
makers close up to 100 per cent., or double the foreign cost. 

In 1882 the American product, according to their own 
statement, which may be found in 1890 tariff hearings, page 
72. was $1,320,000. This was under a tariff of 50 per cent. 

page will be found their statement 
claiming their product for 1887 was only $815,000, which 
was fairly demonstrated at the time was over $1,000,000 
short of the real amount, as the following calculation will 
SLOW 


commissions 


Sle 


d valorem. On 


American product for 1882, as per their table, page 


72, 1890 hearings.. err acne .... $1,320,000 
Imports as per Government statistics $1,238,198 
ee ee Oe ee 619,099 


— 1,857,297 


-7 OO7 


Total for 1882 eee were tT ere we 
Add for estimated increas of consumption from 
1882 to 1887. inclusive, five years, at 2% per cent. 
per annum, equals 12% per cent............. 397,162 
Total for 1S887.. ic ales eh a 
According to manufacturers’ table on page 72, 1890 
hearings, 1887 figures out as follows: 
Importations ..... 


o- ‘ . $1,419,861 
Deduct estimated razors which are 


incl ud 


ed in Government statistics........... 250.000 
Leaving value of pocket knives . $1,169,861 
\dd duty, 50 per cent 584,930 
$1,754,791 
\merican product for 1887, as per their 
table on page 72..... ‘ , 815,000 
2.569.791 
Amount unaccounted for v American manufac 
turers. ok $1,004,668 


unaccounted for must 
their product for 1887, 
instead of $815,000, and 
amount of importations, duty paid, 
American product. 

quite fair to estimate the 
annum. We believe this rate 
On this basis the consumption 


It is pretty clear that the amount 
e added to the amount 
making that amount $1.819,668 
showing that in 18S7 the 
was substantially the 
We think it 
sumption at 2% per cent. per 
s quite under the real truth. 


June 30, 


stated as 


same as the 


increase of con 


for the fiscal year ending 1908, figures as follows: 


otal product, foreign and domestic, for 1887 $5,574,459 
Add for estimated increase of consumption from 1887 

to 1908, inclusive, 20 vears, at 2% per cent. per 

annum, equals 50 per cent ilencas Speer 


Total for 1908 
Importations for fiscal year 
Add duties, about 86 | 


Add statement of product of 
ufacturers, 1908 hearing 


(merican man 


> OOO O00) 
- 4,518,681 
Amount unaccounted for $843.007 
We think any reliable hardware house dealing largely in 
cutlery will agree that 214 per cent. per annum for increase 
of consumption is a very low estimate, but in any case the 
foreign value of knives that come into any sort of competi 
tion with the American product amounts to only $602,812 
for the 1908, and a good proportion of these do not 
manufacturers because they are sold 
such knives being primarily high t 
cost, on account of superior quality, with 90 per cent. duty 
added and expenses in addition, puts them 
out of the reach of most The cost of the better 
grades of knives is considerably higher in Sheffield than lik: 
patterns are selling for by domestic makers, and it does not 
seem fair to the consumer to put a duty on such grades as 
substantially prohibits their importation and prevents peo 
ple that want them from buying them on account of their 
enormous cost. To illustrate: We have two knives before us 
now, large two-blade knives, as used by mechanics and farm 
ers, one made in America and the other in Sheffield. These 
two knives are exactly the same pattern, size, &e., and a 
novice would as soon select one as the other. The one made 
in America sells for $4.78 per dozen, and the one made in 


fiscal vear 
compete with domestic 
on reputation, but 


transportation 
people. 
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Sheffield sells in Sheffield for $5.10 per dozen, and the latter, 
when the present enormous duties are added, with transpor- 
tation expenses, costs to lay down in America $9.75 per 
dozen without any profit added for marketing it. 

It is our opinion that a very considerable reduction in 
duties should be made on the graces used by the masses. In 
this connection we may be permit:ed to point out that it is 
our decided opinion that the system of complex duties on 
cutlery is very unfortunate from the standpoint of honesty. 
We made a very earnest protest against this system in 1890, 
saying the tendency would be to drive honest importers out 
of the business, and this has substantially been our case. To 
illustrate: Take the third class, or knives paying 40 per 
cent. ad vadorem and 60 cents per dozen, embracing a for- 
eign cost of over 50 cents per dozen and not over $1.25 per 
dozen. <A dishonest importer can purchase a knife at, say, 
$1.31 and invoice it at $1.25. This knife would cost an 
honest importer to lay down, duty and expenses paid, $3.18, 
while invoiced at an equivalent of $1.25, it would cost only 
$2.47, the difference being a large profit, and no expert can 
measure such a difference. It is our full opinion this scheme 
has been worked very largely. In such a case, with an ad 
valorem duty of 100 per cent., the Government could only 
lose in duty 6 cents per dozen, and an honest competitor not 
suffer much, but in the present case it is seen the Govern- 
ment loses 62 40-100 cents per dozen and the honest importer 
is knocked out. 


FERROSILICON. 


Statement of Walter Gaston of the Electro Metals, 
Lid., Welland, Ontario. 


Ordinarily we know it would be very much out of place 
for us, a foreign corporation, to address the Ways and 
Means Committee in connection with a tariff schedule cov- 
ering materials produced by us, and we certainly would not 
presume to do so now were it not that in a statement made 
to you by H. C. Harrison, vice-president of the Susquehanna 
Smelting Company, Lockport, N. Y., asking for an increase 
in the duty on ferrosilicon. He gives as one of the necessi- 
ties for such an increase the inability of the domestic man- 
ufacturer to compete with the Canadian manufacturer of 
this alloy, and in doing so cites some reasons so wholly at 
variance with the actual facts that we, as the chief Cana- 
dian maker, and the one he refers to, feel it incumbent on 
ourselves for the enlightenment of the committee and in the 
interests of the users of ferrosilicon in the States, as well 
as in justice to ourselves, to correct. 

The statement that we purchase Canadian charcoal at 
two-thirds of the cost to the Susquehanna Smelting Com- 
pany is incorrect, as we use no Canadian charcoal whatever. 

The statement that we profit by “ government bounty fed 
power ” is also incorrect, as the Canadian Government pays 
no bounty for the development of Niagara power; on the 
contrary, the Canadian power companies pay to the Cana- 
dian government a royalty on each electric horsepower de- 
veloped. 

Whiie we do not know just what the Susquehanna Smel:- 
ing Company pays for electric power, the information we 
have fully warrants us in saying the statement that we pay 
25 per cent. less for power than that company is also in- 
cerrect. Should we be paying any less, it must be remem- 
bered that Niagara power costs more the farther the con- 
sumer is located from the generating plant, and that power 
at Lockport would, therefore, naturally cost somewhat more 
than at Niagara Falls and immediate vicinity. Our power 
cost should be compared with the latter, and in this con- 
nection we would say that we have been offered power on 
the American side for less than we are paying on the Cana- 
dian side. 

We certainly do not consider that, in the cost of pro- 
ducing ferrosilicon, we have any advantage over the pro- 
ducer in the United States, so far as the elements that enter 
into the production, 7. e., 
are concerned. 

Our labor is fully as high as in the United States, on 
the basis of wages actually paid, as the American consul at 
Niagara Falls, Ontario, will vouch for, and higher on the 
basis of efficiency. 

All our raw materials, excepting silica, come from the 
United States, the additional freight charges making the 
cost of these materials greater than to the producers in the 
United States, to say nothing of very much greater cost of 
the Canadian silica we use. 

Furthermore, there are the additional freight charges of 
the Canadian railroads on ferrosilicon into the 
very material addition to the cost. 

As a further evidence that ferrosilicon can be produced 
as cheaply in the United States as by us at Welland, is the 
fact that in the face of the Canadian duty of $2.50 per ton 
the United States producers have been able to make such 
low prices in the Canadian market as to either undersell us 
or force us to sell at most discouraging figures. 

As to the statement that we have located our works on 
the Canadian side, using Niagara power, in order to save 
freight and transportation charges from Europe: In the first 
place, this would give the impression that we are a Euro- 
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pean company, which is not so. So far as incorporation is 
concerned, ours is a Canadian company but our stockholders, 
both in numbers and interests, are principally citizens and 
business men of the United States. In the second place, if 
we were a European company, we would not want to work 
under the less favorable conditions of the manufacture of 
ferrosilicon existing in European countries, but would aim, 
as We are now doing, to work under the much more favorable 
conditions existing in the United States. 

When we located in Canada our aim was to make pig 
iron and some other iron products, as will be seen from the 
following extract from a paper on “ The Reduction of Iron 
Ores in the Electric Furnace,” read by R. Turnbull (vice- 
president of our company), of St. Catharines, Ontario, at 
the March (1908) meeting of the Canadian Mining Insti- 
tute, i. e.:*In the spring of last year R. H. Wolff of New 
York, and I decided to erect a plant in Canada in order to 
demonstrate that iron ore could be commercially and profit- 
ably smelted in the electric furnace.” 

As the use of the electric furnace commercially, in the 
production of pig iron, depends largely on the cost of coke, 
we selected Canada as a favorable location for our plant, 
because of the high price of this material, and Welland, be- 
cause of the advantages it offered in rail and water trans- 
portation, and in Niagara electric power available for the 
entire year. 

In the beginning we had not the slightest idea of making 
ferrosilicon, and it was only when the results of certain ex- 
periments then being made in the making of pig iron in an 
electric furnace, had demonstrated the necessity of further 
experimental work before the production of it on a commer- 
cial scale could be undertaken that we incidentally turned 
to ferrosilicon, with the making of which some of our tech- 
nical men were familiar, as a source of revenue pending the 
completion of our pig iron experiments. 

Regarding the statements of Mr, Harrison relative to 
the cost of water power and the cost of making ferrosilicon 
generally in European countries, they are so misleading that 
it is but right for us to state what we understand to be the 
actual facts. 

In the first place, it must not be understood that ferro- 
silicon is being actually made or is likely to be made at all 
of the water power he names. There are undoubtedly many 
places in the countries he names where water power has been 
and can be developed comparatively cheap, but these places, 
as well as the places he mentions, are chiefly found at points 
difficult of access—in most cases in the mountains, where, as 
in Sweden, the French Alps, the Austrian Tyrol, &c., the 
maximum power is only available for about seven months— 
October to April—owing to the scarcity of water in the 
rivers, which are fed by glaciers in the mountains, and from 
which practically no supply is obtained between the months 
of October and April. In most cases only one-third of the 
power is available during the five months—-November to 
March—thereby necessitating the development of three times 
the power. required for these latter months. 

Thus in the case of the manufacturer developing and 
owning his own power, as is quite general in Europe, while 
in some instances $8 might be taken as the cost, based on 
the maximum power, as the latter is only available for seven 
months of the year, the overhead depreciation, interest, &c., 
charges which must be made for the entire year materially 
increase the power cost, in many cases at least 50 per cent. 

Many of the European works produce other products than 
ferrosilicon, which products must be produced during the 
entire year, and in such cases to insure a sufficient supply 
of power for this purpose it is customary to close down the 
ferrosilicon and other alloy furnaces as soon as the power 
commences to fail. Here again the charges covering the 
metallurgical staff (which must be retained during the stop- 
page), the cost of stopping and starting the furnaces, always 
considerable, interest charges, &c., materially add to the 
power cost. 

It must not be considered that $8 power, as above, can 
be had all over Europe. On the contrary, it is very rare; 
the average charge being from $10 to $20, the low charge of 
$8 being only made in cases where it would be impossible to 
produce anything at all unless power is very cheap. A proof 
of this is that one of the foreign works using $12 power, 
shows a much lower cost price in its product than other 
works using $8 power; the reason for this being mainly the 
more favorable location of its works and the availability of 
a larger percentage of its power during the winter. As to 
cost of power in Sweden, the Swedish producers of ferrosili- 
con, with whom we are in touch, are paying as much as $20 
per horsepower per year. 

It is possible to buy power in some parts of 
SS per horsepower, but this is only six or 
available power, it being generally what is known as “ sec- 
ond rate” or “surplus” power, to be had from those gen- 
erating stations having a surplus during the summer months 
when the maximum power ean be obtained, and when much 
less power is required for lighting purposes, «c. 

Surplus or second rate power can be had on the Ameri- 
can side of the Niagara River at an exceedingly low rate, 
and is supplied continuously during the year. The only dis- 
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advantage in the use of this power is that the power com 
pany has the right to stop the supply during from 4 to 6 hr. 
of each day. However, as the consumer, by buying a small 
amount of firm (first-class) power can keep his furnaces 
going, and as he can also work by intermittent charges, this 
second rate power is more advantageous in the States than 
the same or six or seven months’ power is in Europe. 

As to the water powers Mr, Harrison mentions as cap- 
able of development for electric furnace work, in most cases 
their locations mean very high freight rates on raw mate- 
rials into the plants and on the finished product out; and 
these reasons alone, in the most favored cases, make them 
expensive locations, and in the majority of them impossible 
locations for ferrosilicon plants. 

Ferrosilicon of the higher percentages, on which the in- 
creased duty is asked, can be made as cheaply in the United 
States as in Europe. Though in the latter case the labor 
costs are less, the materials really cost more, iron and silica 
being about the same, the coal, coke and charcoal costing 
much more, particularly the coke, which costs from $7 to 
$8 per ton. As the cost of power determines the location of 
plants for the making of the higher percentages of ferro- 
silicon, makers must go to the power, and in France, from 
whence has been imported the great bulk of the higher per 
centages of ferrosilicon into this country, the makers have 
had to locate their plants in the French Alps, at the ex- 
pense of high costs of freight on materials in and finished 
products out, the rate to seaboard being from $5 to $6 per 
ton, to which, if ocean freight to New York, Baltimore, &e., 
including insurance—say, $2.75—be added, $7.75 to $8.75 
per ton must be added to the foreign cost at works, making, 
with the duty of $4 per ton, a total charge of $11.75 to 
$12.75 per ton to deliver the product at a port of entry in 
this country. This certainly should be a very good protec- 
tion on a product of which the labor costs in the United 
States should not exceed, say $7 to $8 per ton on 50 to 60 
per cent. ferrosilicon, which, of the higher grades, is chiefly 
used in steel making. 

So well satisfied are we that ferrosilicon of the higher 
percentages can be made cheaper in the United States than 
in European countries that we have no hesitation in saying 
that we would be perfectly willing to undertake the produc- 
tion there in competition with foreign makers, without the 
aid of any duty whatever and with every confidence of suc- 
CCSss, 

To do this it would be necessary to use Niagara power, 
although we could readily do so at cost to the present pro- 
ducers at Niagara Falls. There are other locations in the 
States where power can be had at a considerably lower cost 
than Niagara power, and we venture to say that electrolytic 
ferrosilicon is now being produced elsewhere in the United 
States at a considerably less horsepower cost; therefore, even 
the cost of Niagara power should not be taken by any means 
as the lowest cost of power in the States. 

As in European countries, inaccessible and accessible 
power are to be found in the United States costing more 
or less, as the case may be, it being simply a matter of lo- 
cation and barter, 

There are two other matters to which we beg to call at- 
tention: One is the selling price of ferrosilicon, taking 50 
per cent. as the grade of the high percentages chiefly used 
in the making of steel. This, within the last two or three 
years, has sold as high as $115 per ton of 2240 lb., whil 
at present the price has dropped to about $62 to $64, th: 
lowest price at which it was ever sold, and at which the for- 
eign makers are all losing money. Although this low price 
has been made during the present business depression, it is, 
by reason of the largely increased manufacture, not likely 
that the price will ever again, as a rule, range higher than 
$70. The other is that, unlike ferrochrome, ferrotungsten, 
ferrovanadium, &c., in which the cost of materials increases 
with the higher percentage of ores used, the cost of mate- 
rials entering into the production of the higher percentages 
of ferrosilicon does not increase as the percentage of silicon 
increases, but, on the contrary, decreases, the silica, the 
cheaper material, taking the place of iron, the more expen- 
sive material: therefore the higher prices of the past and the 
increased percentages of silicon should not 
a basis for an advance in duty, as has been urged by 
of the domestic manufacturers. 


PIG IRON. 


Statement of Edgar 8S. Cook, President Warwick Iron 
& Steel Company, Pottstown, Pa. 


The Warwick furnaces are typical merchant 
naces. They are not connected with any 
with any works wherein pig iron is fabricated into finished 
forms. All the iron made is sold at competitive prices. Dif 
ferent grades and qualities of pig iron are made by the same 
furnaces, to suit the varying requirements and specifications 
of the consuming public. The Eastern merchant blast fur- 
naces are located in Pennsylvania, New Jersey and New 
York, East of the Allegheny Mountains. ‘The sale of their 
pig iron is confined to a narrow strip of territory along the 
Atlantic Coast. Their iron cannot go South of Baltimore, 
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in view of the competition of Virginia and Alabama fur- 
West of Altoona, where it meets Western iron. 
‘The consumptive requirements of northern New York and 
Pennsylvania are met by furnaces located at Buffalo, and the 
Beech Creek District of Pennsylvania. 


While 


haces, nor 


Eastern pig iron eannot invade the districts 
iamed, the territory naturally contributory to the Eastern 
merchant blast furnace is easily reached by Virginia and 
Southern irons, as well as Buffalo irons. Large tonnages of 
Western iron are also sold and delivered to Eastern con- 
sumers, especially when the industrial conditions are not 
favorable. It can thus be easily seen that the Eastern mer- 
chant blast furnaces are peculiarly sensitive to any change 
in tariff duties that would add to the competition for the 
sale of their product. Ocean freight rates from England or 
Germany to Atlantic ports of entry offer no protection, as 
the inland railroad rates of transportation from the fur- 
uaces to many of the points of consumption are in excess of 
the ocean rates. 

The profits of the Eastern merchant blast furnaces do 
not bear any comparison to the profits of other branches of 
the iron and steel trade. While there has been a growth of 
capacity in the last 10 years, it has been brought about 
largely through the necessity of reducing costs of production 
by increasing the capacity of the furnace and equipping it 
with the very best of modern machinery and labor saving 
appliances in order to protect the investment already made 
and maintain the competition with other districts. A large 
tonnage multiplied by a small profit per ton of iron fairly 
represents the average conditions of the past 10 years. 

The continued existence of the Eastern merchant blast 
furnace is of importance to the Eastern consumer as a com- 
parative nearby source of supply for his raw material. Pref- 
crence is therefore likely to be given to the local iron, other 
things being equal. This preference would not be likely to 
extend, however, to paying more per ton for Eastern pig iron 
than English or German pig would cost delivered at the 
works of the consumer. There are a few small Eastern fur- 
naces so located with respect to ore supplies owned by them- 
selves that they can run under any and all conditions. The 
product, however, is small, and under ordinary conditions 
they are an unimportant factor. 

The Warwick furnaces, located at Pottstown, Pa., may 
be taken to illustrate the class of Eastern merchant blast 
furnaces that buy in the open market all of the ore, fuel, 
&e., required to supply their furnaces. While the bulk of 
the pig iron made is consumed within a radius of 100 miles, 
with railroad transportation rates varying from 25 to 90 
cents per ton of iron, yet a large tonnage is shipped to and 
consumed at points in New England, where the railroad 
freight is $2.10 per ton. The ownership of the Warwick 
furnaces is widely seattered, being distributed among 600 
stockholders. The capital stock is $1,500,000. Many of the 
stockholders are women. No single holding amounts to over 
$100,000 at par value of the stock. The capitalization, in- 
eluding bonds issued, does not exceed $6 per ton of iron ca- 
pacity. 

The aim of the management has been to keep the plant 
up to date in every particular, so as to secure the most ef- 
fective instrument to produce pig iron at the lowest possible 
cost of converting the raw materials into a salable product. 

The tariff duty of $4 per ton of pig iron came into effect 
at a time when raw material was low enough to permit of the 
production of pig iron at such a cost that the duty of $4 
per ton, as compared with $6.72, was not productive of any 
serious consequences, so far as foreign competition was con- 
cerned, 

Experience has shown that the duty of $4 was sufficient 
to protect when such protection was most needed, and at the 
same time not too high to become a source of considerable 
Government revenue when foreign iron was needed to make 
up any deficit in the domestic supply to meet unexpected 
large increase in the consumptive requirements of our coun- 
try. It has served its purpose so well that it would scarcely 
be wise to run the risk of disturbing the balance apparently 
so satisfactory to maker and consumer. 

Pig iron is a true barometer of trade from the fact that 
its production is so widely scattered and that it is all sold 
without any of action, the competition being unre- 
stricted. Prices are determined by the consumptive demand, 
the production and the competition of the makers. 

The net earnings of the makers have not been sufficient 
to build new furnaces. The new furnace of the Warwick 
Company was built from the proceeds of the new stock sold 
to old and new The earnings over a period of 
10 years, 1898 to 1907, inclusive, have not been sufficient to 
more than keep the furnace in a of repair and 
pay very moderate dividends to stockholders. These state- 
ments are proved by figures taken direct from the books of 
the Warwick Company. 

Calculated upon the tons of iron made the “ bad debts” 
written off 1897 to 1907 were insignificant. During the 
years 1897 and 1898, the cost of production, based upon low 
price of ores, coke, railroad freight rates, labor, &c., was so 
a position to export iron. In 
furnaces did make some ship- 
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ments to England. We sold several lots to New York ex- 
porters for shipment to Havana, Panama and Chili. 

Only about 33 per cent. of the Eastern merchant blast 
furnaces were able to run during the years 1897 and 1898. 
Since 1877 the Warwick furnace 
race, except for a few 


has always been in the 
months at intervals of three to five 
years, when necessary repairs were being made 


demand for iron and the 
furnaces, raw 


Accompanying an increased 
starting of additional 


vance in price. 


materials rapidly ad 
Railroad freight rates on raw material and 
pig iron are also sensitive to improved conditions, but ar 
slow to respond to adverse trade conditions. 

During the active demand for iron the first half of 
many thousand tons of English and German iron 
brought into this country to make good the deficit in 
American product, thus giving to the Government no little 
revenue, but without affecting injuriously the Eastern mer 
chant blast furnaces. English iron was delivered 
in eastern Pennsylvania, after paying SO railroad 
freight per ton from ocean port to works at a lower pric 
per ton than our cost of manufacture. finan 
cial crisis of 1907, orders for English iron ceased, but ship- 
ments upon contracts continued to t] 
embarrassment to local makers. 


1907 
wer 


Oo points 


cents 
Following the 


arrive, causing no little 
With the decreased consumption of 
consequent upon partial industrial paralysis, full 
cent, of the capacity of the Eastern merchant bl: 
was forced to temporarily discontinue operations 
iron fel] below cost of production, due to the compet 
American furnaces in the Eastern territory. The trade of 
England and Germany was time. 
Without the tariff duty of $4 per ton on pig iron, our East 
ern markets would invaded by foreign iron at 
prices several dollars per ton below manufac 
ture. Such importations would doubtless have added to the 
revenue of the Government, but at a time when the Eastern 
merchant blast furnaces would have been crushed, with the 
attendant suffering to the employees and their families. 


pig iron 
ast 


tion of 


depressed at the same 
have been 


our -cost of 


Any reduction whatever in the duty of $4 per ton might 
have made the bad conditions worse. Under the conditions 
of 1908 any inducement to encourage importations of for 
eign iron into our Eastern markets would scarcely be looked 
upon as wise, even from the standpoint of a tariff reformer, 
to say nothing of the point of view of a protectionist. 

Running under conditions of greatly reduced production 
compared with capacity, the fixed expenses increase rapidly 
per ton of iron produced. Our sales of iron from April to 
September, 1908, inclusive, averaged $14.94, the cost being 
$14.88, showing estimated profit of 6 cents per ton. Th 
failure of a rolling mill company owing us $2700 just about 
wiped out our profit on the iron 
period. 


made during the same 
Upon the basis of $14.88 cost f.o.b. cars, 
plus $2.10 freight to 
selling, the price 
livered, to cover actual cost. 
English iron, Cleveland brand, 


$2 freight and charges, could be 


Pottstown, Pa., 


Boston and 25 cents commission for 


should have been not less than $17.28 de 
$12 Middlesboro, plus 
Boston at $14. 
English iron could be placed at Philadelphia for $14. Freight 
and charges, Pottstown to Philadelphia, SU cents, 
make a total cost of $15.68. 


‘livered 


would 


Che duty of $4 per ton prevented English iron from in 
vading the Eastern Coast, thus preventing the 
tailment of the output of the Eastern merchant blast 
naces. We argue, therefore, whatever sentimental 
seemingly may exist for any change in duty on pig 
is not justified by the facts as present 

American competition has been suf 
ing price of iron down to cost. 
ning is essential to the blast furnace, and especially to keep 
organizations intact. <A _ loyal, 
teamwork developed by practice, is considered to be 
25 per cent. of the cost of the plant. 

The great difference in cost 
readily be 


further 


ed 
hi th 


cient to keep the sell 


Steady and continuous run 


with 
worth 


capable organization, 


between ISOS and 1908 can 


seen as follows 
Ore cost 
per ton 
Year of iron. of iron 
1898 . $4.54 $3.02 
1908... | a 4.00 


Fuel cost 
per ton 


The actual cost of conversion for 1908, as compared with 
1898—that is, labor, salaries, fixed expenses, &c., with two 
furnaces in operation—is as low as in 1898, notwithstand- 
ing that the wages paid labor are considerably higher than 
during 1898. The increased wages paid employees have been 
neutralized by the benefits derived by expenditures on cap 
ital account. While cost of fuel for 1908 per ton of iron 
shows $4 as compared with 83.02 for 1898, the consump 
tion of fuel per ton for 1908 was fully 300 Ib. less per ton 
of iron than for 1898. Attention 
order to show the practical value of expenditures on capita 
account, to improve the efficiency of the furnaces and to 
lower the cost of conversion and thus helping us to pay the 
higher wages. 

The increased cost per ton of ore 
and of coke, 


s called to these items in 


delivered to furnace 
is due to higher prices paid f.o.b. cars at ship 
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ping points for these raw materials, and also to the higher 
rates of transportation paid to railroad companies, 1908 as 
ocmpared with 1898. The railroad freights paid on incom- 
ing materials entering into the cost of a ton of iron consti- 
tute from 35 to 50 per cent. of the total cost of pig iron. 
There are exceptions, as related to certain small furnaces 
working local material, but the true of the 
Warwick furnaces and other furnaces of the East working 
under like conditions. 


Statement Is 


As to what percentage of the increased cost of ore and 
coke is due to higher wages paid miners, higher prices for 
supplies, &c., I am unable to specify. All 
ever, would seem to show that the low 
not likely to be 


indications, how- 
ISOS are 
repeated except as the result of some dire 
calamity in the industrial and financial world. 

Those who conducted business enterprises through the 
period from 1893 to 1898, inclusive, would scarcely welcome 
such a return, from whatever cause, and the 
large would doubtless prefer a prohib 
her than 
ISOS, 


prices of 


community at 
ry tariff scheme ra- 
i IS93 to 
Following upon an increased consumption of pig iron 
arger production, the cost of ore per ton of iron will 
Many of the East- 
erm ore mines sold their ore during 1908 at little or no profit 


endure again the era of ww prices of 
and a | 
increase through an increased demand. 


ind in some cases at a loss, in order to keep the 


mines in 
operation. The question of a foreign ore supply is sur- 
rounded with many uncertainties so far as the Kastern mer 
chant blast furnaces are concerned. 

We feel certain that even a small reduction 


on pig iron under cert 


in the duty 
ain conditions would seriously embar 
rass the Eastern vhile it might 
have little or no effect upon the Western blast furnaces, pro 
tected by a long distance 
interior. Acting, 


} * j 
duction in tne 


merchant blast furnaces, 
railroad haul from the coast to the 
then, upon such an assumption, any re 


duty on pig iron based upon a reduction of 
duty on iron ore, or even the placing of ore on the free list, 
would be risking a certain loss in the hope of gaining an ad 
vantage that might not be realized, based upon the known 
sources of foreign ore supply. 

The present 
Newfoundland, 


chief sources of supply of foreign ore are 
Spain and Cuba. Seattering lots 
come from Russia, the islands of the Mediterranean and AI- 
geeria. ‘The supply from Newfoundland is limited. <A large 
portion of the product of the mines is marketed in Germany. 
The high phosphorus content makes it a desirable mixture 
for the German furnaces, producing a high phosphorus iron 
for their basic 
making steel is not used in the United States, so that only 


Sweden, 


Bessemer steel converters. This process for 
a small percentage of the Newfoundland ore is desirable in 
the ore mixture of merchant furnaces called upon to furnish 
pig iron comparatively low in phosphorus content. 

Sweden Experience has shown that the demand for 
Swedish cres abroad, especially Germany, is such that they 
offered to the American furnaces at prohibitory 
KXven if duty was removed, Swedish ores would not 
él the production of low cost iron. 

Spain: The three largest producing mines of best grade 
if ore in Spain, I am informed, are owned and controlled 
by English, German and French capital. The product of 
these mines is used by the owners. The tonnage of good 
erades of Spanish ore available for the American market is 
limited. Inferior grades, not acceptable to foreign furnaces, 
are in more abundant supply. These ores, however, are just 
2s undesirable for the American furnace as for the 
German and French. 

Any considerable demand 
not only 


are Onis 


prices, 
l 


English, 


from American sources would 
enhance the Spanish owners’ ideas of value, but 
would bring about a freight rates, a3 
of transportation. In such an event 
the ore itself would have to pay sufficient revenue to the 
ship owner to afford him a profit on the carriage. This 
would mean a greater advance in ocean freight rates than 
the present duty on iron ore. 

ocean freight 
ore being sought after by the 


revolution’ in ocean 


bearing upon the cost 


The present low rates are based upon the 
vessel as ballast cargo, because 
over the Atlantic for vessels not 
This applies to the winter months especially. 
The American user of foreign ore to the exclusion of the 
domestic product would run extra risks in having his_ ore 
supply at such a great distance and subject to conditions 
bearing no relation to the conditions of the 
iron trade in the United States. 

Cuba: The known iron ore resources of Cuba are large- 
ly owned by the Pennsylvania Steel Company and the Beth- 
lehem Steel Company. As a rule they are not offered for 
Several small operations, with limited tonnages, are 
now, or soon will be, prepared to sell their ore in the Amer- 
ican market. This tonnage, however, is not likely to be large 
for several years yet to come. 

If the iron ore interests of the United States are satis- 
fied to have the duty of 40 cents per ton cut in half, or re- 
moved altogether, there will be no objection on the part of 
the Eastern merchant blast furnace companies. At the same 
time, if a reduction in whole or in part should be considered 
a convincing argument in favor of a reduction in the $4 duty 


of the dangerous passage 


Ww ell loaded. 


adding to cost 


} 
sae, 
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on pig iron, it would be exchanging at the best a small ben- 
efit (and even then a doubtful one) 
mercy of our European competitors, 


for an existence at the 


In addition to the formal statement presented above, 
Mr. Cook has also forwarded to the committee a mein 
that 


examined his 


orandum to the effect members of the Eastern Pig 
Iron Association had 
cepted it as representing conditions in the average mer 
chant blast furnace operating in the East, and had ap 
preved his action in preparing and forwarding it to the 
Ways and 


statement, had ac- 


Means Committee, 
— --e—__. 


The Tait Universal Tool Holder. 


Strength, efficiency and convenience, coupled with the 
economical use of steel, are the principal claims- made 
for the tool holder here illustrated. 
is the product of the Van Doren Mfg. Company, Chicago, 
Ill., consists of two parts, one forming the base and the 
In Fig. 1 the holder 
a round forged tool in position, together 


This holder, which 


other the compression cap or clamp. 
is shown with 
with cutting tools of other shapes which it will accommo 
date. Fig. 2 clearly illus 
trate the form of the 
holder and the method of its application to different cut- 
ters 

Each of the parts is machined from a solid piece of 
machine tool steel, the cap being channeled to fit over the 
slotted T leg of the This form of construction 
gives a three point bearing on the cutting tool, which in 


Cross sections of the tool in 


separate pieces composing the 


base, 





Fig. 1.—The 
Chicago, Ill. 


the case of hectagon, octagon and round shapes, is made 
more effective by bevelling the inside corner of the T 
legs at their upper extremity. 
into the construction of the holder, and to insert or re 
lease a tool] it is only necessary to slip off the cap. 

Among the claimed for the holder are 
that it has full bearing upon the tool through its entire 
length, making it very rigid; that steel of any length 
from less than an inch upward can be used in it; that it 
will hold steel of any shape, and that because of its simple 
form and heavy construction it is not subject to breakage 
from any ordinary causes. It is applicable to a wide 
range of service, and can be used in slotters, shapers and 
serew machines as well as upon lathes or planers. Be- 
cause of the long lengths of steel that can readily be ad- 
justed in it, it is also serviceable for holding boring tools; 
the blades of cut off tools also find additional support in 
the T slot of the base, and if buckled when sprung into 
the holder are held straight while cutting. The holder is 
made in 11 sizes, ranging from 4x % x 4 in. for the 
smallest to 1%, x 24%, x 18 in. for the largest. 


No screws or bolts enter 


advantages 


—_—__9+-e—___ —— 


The Indiana Steel Company.—In answer to inquiries 
concerning the amounts appropriated by the United 
States Steel Corporation for the building of the Gary, 
Ind., works, it is interesting to note that $10,000,000 was 
set aside in 1905, $21,500,000 in 1906, and $18,500,000 in 
1907, a total of $50,000,000. No appropriation was made 
in 1908, and none was necessary, as the total so far ex- 
pended is not greatly in excess of $40,000,000. In the 
original was stated that 


announcement it an outlay of 
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Tait Universal Tool Holder and Tools Made by the Van Doren Mfg. Company, 
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While 
the Indiana Steel Company is a separate corporation, it 


$75,000,000 was contemplated from first to last. 


is organized as a subsidiary of the Federal Steel Com- 
The operation of the Gary plant, 
carried on under lease to the Illinois Steel Company in 
and 


pany. however, is 
the same way in which the Union Steel Company 
Clairton Steel Company plants have been operated by 


the Carnegie Steel Company. 


—_——————»)- eo" 


Central and South American Notes. 


SAN CENTRAL AMERICA, December 25, 1908.— 
Business will be brisker in Central America now that the 
Renewed interest is shown in 
railroad building and extensions and all the war scares 
are over. The gold mines of the Bluefields region have 
attracted a number of capitalists, mostly from the United 
States, and and other 
machinery are beginning to arrive. Not much has been 
lately about the Prinzapulka (Mosquito Coast of 
region lately; still, there is a steady 


JOS! - 


crops have been so large. 


several consignments of mills 
said 
Central America) 
output of coarse gold, though none of the mines is worked 
When the railroad from Nicara- 
cua is finished these mines will also be heard from. 
The Government of Colombia is doing much to at 
tract the attention of railroad builders and 
that country. 
ventura on the Pacifie to cress the Andes and reach the 


in a large way as yet. 


miners to 
Several surveys for lines from San Buena 





Fig. 2.—Cross Sections of the Holder 
with Tools of Various Section. 
central plains are now in progress. Bogota, the capital, 
is practically isolated on a high plateau. The climate is 
fine and the surrounding country produces well, but it 
a couple of weeks by horseback and river steamer 
to reach a point communicating with the outside world. 
by several liberal members of the 
(and put into practice) 
vorable to foreigners and foreign investments generally. 

The Republic of ‘Colombia is large, but sparsely pop- 
ulated, and, up to the last two years, in a perpetual state 
of revolution. Several of the heads of the present Gov- 
ernment have dwelt in the United States, and it is to 
them that many of the present reforms are due. The 
railroad from Cartagena on the Caribbean Sea, south- 
ward through to the capital and the frontier of Ecuador, 
would make a most important link in the Three Amer- 
icas Railrdad. This line would tap vast regions produc- 
ing nearly everything among the valuable tropical and 
subtropical crops, rubber, cocoa, coffee, tobacco and sugar 
Copper, gold, silver, pla- 
tinum, emerald and other mines flank both sides of the 
projected line, but at present are scarcely worked. 

The Rio Grande Railroad (Brazil) is pushing its 
branches actively into Matto Grosso and westward to 
Most of the capital is British and French, 
though part is held in Germany. The work of dredging 
and cleaning up the ports of Pelotas, Rio Grande and 
Paranagua continues, and several of the bars to ocean nav- 
igation have been already removed. Four large cargoes 
of rails and railway material have arrived at these 
ports, and business in all lines is reported very brisk. 

Cc, 


takes 


It is how proposed 


Government to enact laws fa- 


not being the least of them. 


Solivia. 
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The Route to Prosperity. 


The 


1908 have appeared in the usual volume and in nearly all 


reviews of finance, industry and commerce in 
of them the slowness of the recovery from the conditions 
immediately following the panic is regarded favorably. 
The futility of the attempts made last year to restore 
confidence by strongly affirming not only the existence of 
confidence but of prosperity itself is generally admitted 
in these summaries. .It is once more said, for more than 
the one hundredth time since high tide prosperity de- 
parted, that underlying conditions are sound and that 
the generally prevailing hopefulness at the beginning of 
1909 means a positive advance this year toward broader 
operations, with a 


considerably larger employment of 


capital and labor. Some of those who try to look into 
the future consider that time is the principal element in 
full recovery of lost ground; that having held to a con- 
siderable degree the status which existed before the panic, 
both as regards prices of commodities and labor, the 
erthodox method of getting back to abounding prosperity 
One 
that 


one year is a short time for complete recovery from such 


is to advance step by step from the present basis. 


writer, observing that all experience goes to show 


a blow as credit received in October, 1907, 


Says: 
It is not only the credit system which must be reconstructed, 
but the resources of the people, the relation of supply and de- 
mand, and the power of meeting both home and foreign competi 
tion. 
It is know what these various 


important to recon 


structions involve. It was quite well agreed in 1906 and 


in those months of 1907 in which the producing and 


transporting capacity of the country was strained al- 
most to the breaking point, that the country was suffer 
That did not mean too 
that 


wasteful and uneconomic operation, and in the case of 


ing from “ too much prosperity.” 


much real prosperity; but a prosperity involved 
labor the smallest output for a given wage that had been 


known in years. It was said commonly in that period 


that a slowing down would be salutary. But when the 
slackened pace came it was in a way and due to causes 
that produced by no means salutary effects, Yet at all 
times in the past 14 months and more there has been 
prevalent a spirit of optimism that minimized the conse- 
quences of the panic and refused to believe that the re- 
turn of good times could be long delayed. 

The reconstruction which some students of the situation 
now have in mind involves more than such repair of the re- 
sources of the people as comes through time and the econ- 
omies learned in a period of depression. Their view is that 


reconstruction means also readjustment—such a readjust- 
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ment as Las not yet taken place. They raise a question 


concerning the method that has been followed in the 


past year of avoiding or postponing any direct issue 


on the proposal to get up again by first getting down. 


They point out that there has been no serious enforce- 


ment of economies by the mass of our people; that the 
high cost of living that has long been complained of is 
still a prominent factor in the situation; that the popular 
method of meeting the general complaint on this score 
is still that of maintaining wages, and that where such 
maintenance means hardship to employing interests the 
remedy is to be found in raising the price of product, as 
in the case of transportation. How to reconstruct “ the 
power of meeting both home and foreign competition ” 
on these lines is the problem on which the future may 
throw light; at present the perplexities attending its so- 
lution are many. 

After all, it may be found that the cure for any ul- 
healthy features of the situation will be applied in the 
from the 


that the farther we get 


crash of 1907 the more automatic will be the adjustment. 


old-fashioned way; 
Since the dangers that particularly called for the inter- 
position of strong hands are growing less and less, the un- 
hampered action of natural forces may not have the 
same terrors. 


~~» — 


The British Iron Trade in 1908. 


3ritain 
and the United States in 1908 it would seem that the fall- 


ing off from 1907 in the two countries was in inverse 


In comparing iron trade conditions in Great 


ratio to the amount of ado about it. British comment 
has been doleful the year through, while in the United 
States there has been a continuous stratum of optimism 


underlying the poor surface showing. Yet gauged by pig 


iron output the falling off in this country was 388 per 
cent. from the preceding year, while in Great Britain it 
was only about 12% per cent., or from 10,400,000 tons to 
about 9,100,000 tons. And now that the summing up has 
been made, the reviews of the British iron trade in 1908 
grant that perhaps the troubles of the year were exag- 
gerated. In pig iron production 1908 exceeded all years 
while the output 
1907. 


but the three immediately preceding it, 


of steel was probably only exceeded in 1906 and 


Without knowing what a sharp contrast between one year 


and the next is, in the American way of measuring con- 


trast, the British iron trade admits that it was just be- 
cause 1907 was so phenomenal that 1908 seemed so bar- 
ren, and consolation is found by the Jron and Coal Trades 
Review in the fact that a year as good as 1907 cannot be 


expected more than once or twice in a lifetime. 


The pig iron trade in Great Britain, like that in the 


i 
United States, found raw material prices last year higher 


than the pig iron market warranted. Yonder both ore 


and coke were kept on a plane only fractionally less than 


the high level of 1807, while at home ore was reduced 


about 10 per cent., and coke at $1.40, the low point, 


was 30 per cent. below the price at the close of 1907. The 


pig iron market in Great Britain, in contrast with the do- 


mestic market, was at low point in the fifst month of 


last year, No. 3 Middlesbrough foundry iron being then 


about 48 shillings 6 pence, while at the end of the year 


it was around 49 shillings. The high point was reached 


n midyear, and the year’s average was about 50 shillings 


G pence, against 56 shillings in 1907. Finished material 


prices declined throughout the year. Marked bars. which 


may be taken as a criterion, fell 20 shillings, or to £8 


at the close; common bars from £7 10 shillings to £6 5 


shillings; ship plates, 10 shillings, or to £6; angles, 10 
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shillings, or to £5 17 shillings 6 pence, Middlesbrouga, 
and steel rails, 10 shillings, or to £5 10 shillings, while 
as low as £5 5 shillings is said to have been accepted. 
The drop in structural material was less than in some 
lines and more than in others, or from £5 9 shillings at 
the beginning of the year to £4 14 shillings at the close. 
A marked feature was that British structural mills, which 
have usually been out of the race whenever their Bel- 
gium and German competitors were hungry, have for 
some months been meeting and even going below Conti- 
nental prices. 

A more encouraging view was taken of the outlook at 
the beginning of 1909. Pig iron consumers were paying 
more on future shipments than for 
rolled steel 


prompt iron. In 


products the effect of recent shipbuilding 
orders was apparent, and rail mills were better off for 
orders than in a good many months. 


In British metal working lines the situation was 
aggravated last year by the serious strike in the ship- 
building and machinery trades of the Northeast Coast. 
The men returned to work at reductions in September 
after seven months’ idleness and the loss of millions of 
pounds to employers and men. The trade disputes of 
the year up to November 30 numbered 357 in all 
They 


10,506,600 working days. 


sritish 
lost 
In 11 months of 1907 but 137,- 
involved in strikes, 
losses were 1,978,100 days. 


industries. involved 297,854 workmen, who 


142 workmen were and their time 
Thus the number of strikers 
was more than doubled last year and the loss of 


was multiplied by five. 


time 
The record affords another illus- 
tration of the British workman’s stubborn insistence on 
striking, suffering and finally accepting defeat—all on a 
falling market. 

(oR 


Machine Tools as Loan Collateral. 


It was not many years ago that banking institutions 
looked askance at machine shop equipment as a basis for 
loans. Manufacturers asking accommodations with no 
other security to offer received few favors, because ma- 
chine tools were believed to depreciate with exceptional 
rapidity from the day of their installation. It was sup- 
posed that if the necessity should arise of disposing of 
them at forced sale to meet the owner’s obligation they 
would bring but little, and doubtless the experience of 
those earlier days had demonstrated that such was the 
case. But conditions are not now the same, and the view- 
point of the banks is very different. It has been proved 
that second-hand tools always have good value in propor- 
tion to their age and the care expended upon their main- 
The 


which depend upon loans for their incomes have grown 


tenance. institutions in manufacturing localities 
to realize this and are now willing to consider the equip- 
ment as satisfactory a basis of credit as anything else 
in the way of personal property. 

No better criterion of rock bottom values is afforded 
than sales at auction, as while prices paid may be too low 
they are rarely too high. The auctions of machine tools 
which have been held in the past few years have always 
found prices quite high as compared with the market. 
Even in the dullest times, like those of 1908, the sacrifice 
to the owner has not been great, and when the market 
is strong the prices paid for used machinery have ap- 
proached and even passed those for new machinery, be- 
cause of the quick delivery. The most famous auction 
of the kind, an event frequently alluded to, was that of 
the Shaw Machinery Company, Lowell, Mass., in the sum- 
mer of 1906, where bids ranged nearly or quite even with 


the then existing lists of the manufacturers, and in some 
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cases exceeded them, with even a wider margin over the 
prices paid for the tools when they were new. The recent 
sale of the plant of the Eastern Shipbuilding Company, 
Groton, Conn., is another such example, for prices were 
not much less than the original cost to the company. 
An even more striking illustration of the value of second- 
hand machinery is that of four D. W. Pond planers built 
in 1880 and sold new at $540. They were recently taken 
in trade by a dealer and sold in Chicago for $400, which 
is surely but a slight shrinkage after nearly 30 years of 
active use, though it must be stated that they had been 
well cared for by their owner. Doubtless their value to- 
day is greater than it was 20 years ago, because of the 
great change that has come over the market for used 
machinery. They were the first of the type of heavy tools 
since developed to such perfection of design. 

It is well known to the dealers that any machine built 
by the leading manufacturers in the last 10 years is 
eagerly sought. The high class machines which are now 
being shipped from the shops of their builders will have 
a long life of usefulness, and years hence will have a 
market value not greatly less than the present list for 
new tools. It may be that some revolutionary element 
will enter into machine design or operation; something 
as radical in its influence as the high speed steels have 
been. But values will be maintained, it is universally be- 
lieved, as have the values of machinery built before the 
advent of the new steels, with the same tendency, perhaps, 
to increase rather than decrease. Consequently, second- 
hand machinery will retain its place as a collateral of 
The 
owners of machine shops will escape one of the hardships 
of many of their predecessors in the fleld, of being com- 
pelled to do without sufficient bank accommodation be- 
cause the equipment of 


dubious 


good value, and will be so recognized by the banks. 


their works was considered of 
value. 
joan teenies 
With pig iron production in the United States in 1908 
not far from 15,875,000 tons, the year comes close to the 
record of 1901, the year of the formation of the United 
States Steel 15,878,354 tons of pig 


iron was made. It will be found, however, that the iron 


Corporation, when 


and steel statistics of the two years will differ consid- 
erably in respect to finished product. For example, the 


steel rail production of 1901 was 2,874,689 tons, while 
for 1908 it will probably not be above 60 per cent. of that 
1901 the output of 
The total for 


already 


amount. In 
1,013,150 


statistics 


structural 
L808, 


shapes was 


tons. judging from the 


available as to the product of the 
fabricating works, will probably be well above that fig- 
ure. The total of wire products last year, it is safe to 
say, was also in excess of that for 1801, when the wire 
rod production was 1,365,934 tons. It will be interesting 
to compare the records of the two years in steel works 
last 


1901, while Bessemer pig 


and foundry products. Basie pig iron production 
year greatly exceeded that of 
iron fell below the record for the earlier year. In the 
scale of operations in iron foundries the two years will 


probably be found not far apart. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Cost of Hydro-Electric Power in and 


Sweden, 


Norway 


To the Editor: Referring to The Iron Age of Decem- 
ber 10 and the statement on “ Steel Hardening Metals” 
rendered by the Susquehanna Smelting Company, Lock- 
port, N. Y., in the tariff hearings at Washington, I de- 
sire to contradict the extremely exaggerated statement 
of cost of electric horsepower in Norway and Sweden. I 
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am closely connected with installations of this kind, and 
I cannot trace anything like a $6 to $7 rate; in fact, I 
should be glad if the company would give me the address 
of such plant if really in existence, so that I may take 
advantage of it. I can assure you that even a price of 
$9 to $10 per horsepower is not obtainable even for a 
proposition involving very large quantities, and that fig- 
ure is only 50 per cent. in excess of that claimed in the 
statement. 

The that at time American pro- 
ducers of steel hardening metals are selling at less than 
the cost of production of manufacturers in Norway and 
Sweden. 

With regard to must contradict the 
statements so far as Norway is concerned. Skilled labor 
in this line is not to be had in this country, and in Swe- 
den it is not much better. Children and old men might 
be obtained at the wages quoted. In Tyrol probably the 
workmen also in due course will know what they want, 
if they work at present for 5 cents an hour at a rea- 
sonably well located place of manufacture. There are 
several works in Norway and Sweden that would be glad 
to withdraw 


fact is the present 


wages, I also 


from their so-called cheap horsepower con- 

tracts kecause they are unable now to make both ends 

meet. OLAF R. OLSEN. 
CHRISTIANIA, NoRwAyY, December 29, 1908. 


The Invention of the Universal Structural Mill, 

To the Editor: T read with considerable interest in 
The Iron Age of December 31 the statement in reference 
to the universal mil] recently installed in the Bethlehem 
Steel Works, in which you state, without any qualifica- 
tions, that the mill referred to is the invention of Henry 
Grey. I regret that it becomes necessary for me, on be- 
half of the original inventors. my brother (L. D. York) 
and myself, to give you a few facts in reference to this 
matter. 

lL. D. York, building the beam 
Passaic Rolling Mill Company in Paterson, about 
conceived the idea of rolling beams and other flange 
sections universally, but did not at that time do more 
than give to his employers an outline of his ideas on the 
subject. There was nothing further done to develop the 
idea until 1889, when a patent was taken out jointly by 
my brothei 
put the idea 
commercial shape. 


when mill for the 


1875, 


and myself, when we proceeded at once to 


of the universal rolling of beams, &c., into 
To accomplish this we considered it 
necessary to build a small model mill, embodying the vital 
features now in use in the and Bethlehem 
mills. With this model miJl we gave many practical dem- 
onstrations during 1890 and 1891, in the presence of 
many of the leading iron and steel experts in the United 
States, who, after seeing the mill roll beams for steel of 
ordinary quality, gave us a 
great beneficial 


Luxemburg 


written indorsement of the 

both 
about by its adoption by 
These original indorsements I have in my pos- 
session, also the model mill, as it was originally built and 
operated. 

The next step was the organizing of the 
Structural Steel Company to build works, to operate 
under the York patents, at Duluth. These works were 
built under my supervision during the years 1892 and 
1893. Owing to the financial panic of 1898 we had to 
Suspend our operations. I had almost completed the fin 
ishing mill; but, owing to lack of funds, the blooming 
mill, to roll the blanks, had to be dispensed with until 
financial conditions improved. At this time, in the fall 
of 1893, we had a heating furnace, the finishing mill and 
the power; this constituted the company’s entire outfit. 
To relieve my company from financial stress, I consented 
to attempt to roll a few sizes of beams, directly from 
slabs in the finishing mill, without the use of blooming 
mill blanks. In the meantime we had been negotiating 
for a blooming mill and were given prices, but they were 
for cash and we were short of that. The risk I took in 
attempting to reduce slabs and ingots (for I rolled both) 
was great, as the mill had been designed for finishing 
only, but we rolled 15-in. beams 50 ft. long, 40 lb. per 
foot, without any difficulty as regards the rolling action 
of the mill. We also rolled a 24-in. section, about 30 ft. 


results, financial and economic 
that would be brought 


works. 


steel 


Ironton 
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long, and sections of 


DOO 


many 12-in. various weights. All 

rolled about tons, from slabs and ingots. 
We sent long pieces of all the sizes we rolled to the New 
York office for exhibition, and many engineers and archi- 
tects residing in this city indorsed both the shape and fin- 
ish of the sections. 


told, we 


We discovered when rolling directly from a slab in 
the finishing mill that the 
form in width. To correct 
for supplementary 


flanges were not quite uni- 
this we applied for patents 
rolis to be placed ia front of the 
finishing mill, to work on the edges of the flanges. To 
avoid delay we attached small rolls to the finishing hous- 
ing, for temporary purposes, but I 
and from Pittsburgh a 
the same character as that 


personally designed 
mill of 
both the Lux- 


ordered supplementary 


now used in 
emburg and Bethlehem mills 
Some other additions 


assert 


have since been Mr. 
Without fear of contra- 
diction that up to the present time he has not added one 
feature essential to the rolling of 
beams and 


made by 
Grey, but we successful 
success of universal 
other flange sections. 

Owing to a difference of opinion on financial matters 
I left the company in 1896. Mr. Grey was employed by me 
in the fall of 1895, and he under oath that he 
had never seen a universal mill for rolling beams before 
he saw the one built by me at Duluth. On 
the practical demonstration that 
Luxemburg engineers to advise 
universal rolling. The only change that up to this time 
Mr. had mill hydraulic at- 
tachment that was stated by my brother and myself in 
his presence to be of no value and would not operate 
This so-called improvement was the Grey 
first patent on which the American Universal Mill Com- 
pany was organized for $5,000,000 capital stock. Mr. 
Grey designed the Luxemburg mill and superintended its 
erection, but when it was said to be ready to roll beams 
t was found necessary by the president of the company 
to engage L. D. York to go to Luxemburg and take 
charge of the starting of the so-called Grey mill. On the 
arrival of L. D. York he found that it would be impossible 
to operate the mill as Mr. Grey had erected it. It was 
attempted, to satisfy Mr. Grey, but it failed completely. 
My brother suggested many which were con- 
sented to by Mr. Grey, and the mill was finally made to 
operate. These changes were referred to by the general 


stated 


this mill 
induced the 
their company to adopt 


Was given 


Grey made in the Was a 


successfully. 


changes, 


manager, Max Meier, in a report given by him to L. D. 
York, at his when in Luxemburg. Up to the 
present time Mr. Grey has simply enlarged the Duluth 
mill from 30-in. diameter to 40-in. in the Luxemburg 
plant and 44 in. in the Bethlehem plant. It takes neither 
skill nor courage to do this, only money. 


request 


Before the Luxemburg mill was started, it was con- 
by the officials of the company 
owning the so-called Grey patents to buy the York pat- 
ents Their estimate of the value of 
realized by the company contract- 
ing to give about 38S per cent. of its total capital stock of 
$5,000,000 for the York patents, that had only a few 
years to run before they expired. JAMES E. YORE. 

55 PIERREPONT STREET, BROOKLYN, N. Y., January 11, 

1909. 


sidered very necessary 
from the owners. 


those patents can be 


The Henry Grey Structural Mill. 

To the Editor: In The Iron Age of December 31, 1908, 
you have an article under the head of “ Henry Grey and 
the New Structural Mill.” Of course I am glad to re- 
ceive a public recognition of my work in this connection, 
but while I feel that it is kind of the writer of this article 
to say that “It is somewhat exasperating that there is 
being ignored in all this commendation the original in- 
ventor, Henry Grey, an American,” the latter is an old 
Carnegie employee, and is more interested in having his 
invention introduced here and in feeling in himself that 
the many new sections now being introduced will be of 
service to the trade and his country, than in any amount 
of glory. To Charles M. Schwab belongs the credit for 
the introduction of this mill to the United States, as with- 
out his courage and backing the new structural mill and 
the new structural shapes would in all likelihood have 
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been allowed to lie dormant for many years. It is one 
thing to invent a process or mill and another thing to get 
a man who can see that it is a good thing and is willing 
to spend the large sums of money 


necessary to put it 


into active operation. HENRY GREY. 
NEWARK, N. J., January 4, 1909. 
— aoe 


The Philadelphia Foundrymen’s Association. 


The regular 
Foundrymen’s 


monthly 
Association, 


meeting of the Philadelphia 
held at the Manufacturers’ 
Club on the evening of January 6, was one of the largest 
and most interesting in its history. After the transac- 
tion of routine business. Walter Wood, chairman of the 
Committee on Standardization of Pig Iron Specifications, 
read the following the form of 
specification as originally presented by a Committee of 
the American Foundrymen’s Association, the portion 
shown in bold faced type representing the changes pro- 
posed. 


suggested changes in 


Proposed Standard Specifications for Foundry Pig 
Iron. 
ANALYSIS 
It is recommended that all purchases be made by analysis. 
SAMPLING. 
Each carload or its equivalent shall be considered as a unit 
At least one pig shall be selected from each (two) four 
tons of every carload (and so as to fairly represent it), and so 
chosen from different parts of the car as to represent 
as nearly as possible the average quality of the tron, 
Drillings shall be taken so as to fairly represent the fracture 
surface of each pig. The sample analyzed shall consist of an 
equal quantity of drillings from each pig, well mixed and 
ground before analysis. 
PERCENTAGE OF ELEMENTS. 
Opposite each percentage of the different elements a syllable 
has been affixed so that buyers, by combining these syllables, 
can form a code word to be used in telegraphing such inquiries 


as they may desire to make. 
Carbon, 
Total Carbon not less than 3,25 per cent, 
Silicon* 
—— - - oO Sulphur Sulphur 

Per Per Per Per 
cent. Symbol cent. Symbol cent, Symbol cent. Symbol 
0.50 Ca 0.50 Ca 0.03 Sa 0.04 Sa 
1.00 Ce 1.00 Ce 0.04 Se 0.05 Se 
1.50 ci 1.50 Ci 0.05 Si 0.06 Si 
2.00 Co 2.00 Co 0,06 So 0.07 So 
2.50 Cu 2.50 Cu 0.07 Su 0.08 Su 
3.00 Cy 3.00 Cy 0.08 Sy 0.09 Sy 
3.50 Ch 0.25 Allowed Maxima 
0.25 Allowed variation gravimetric 


variation method 


Phosphorus 


Per cent, 


Manganese 


less Per Per Per 

than Symbol cent. Symbol cent, Symbol cent. Symbol 
0.20 Pa 0.25 Pa 0.40 Ma 0.50 Ma 
0.30 Pe 0.50 Pe 0.60 Me 0.75 Me 
0.60 Pi 0.75 Pi 0.80 Mii 1.00 Mi 
0.90 Po 1.00 Po 1.00 Mo 1.25 Mo 
1.20 Pu 1.25 Pu 1.20 Mu 1.50 Mu 
1.50 Py 1.50 Py 1.60 Wy 1.75 My 


0.15 Allowed 
variation 


0.125 Allowed 
variation 


0.20 Allowed 
variation 


0.125 Allowed 
variation 


{ Sil. Sul. Phos.Mang. 
Example:—Code Word Ci-se-pi-ma represents< 1.50 0.05 0.75 0.50 


1.50 0.04 0.60 0.40 

*Whenever standards one half between the stan- 
dards above are desired, they will be designated by the 
symbol x, thus 
Cix means 1.75 per cent, Silicon, or in trade parlance 

1.50 to 2.00 per cent, Silicon, 

Cox means 2,25 per cent, Silicon, or in trade parlance 

2.00 to 2.50 per cent, Silicon, 

For market quotations a grade shall be assumed, 
to be known as No, 2, analyzing: 
Silicon, 2.50 per cent, and over, 
Sulphur, 0.04 per cent, and under, 

While it was intended that iron should be bought by 
the different analyses only, for market quotations, it is 
proposed that a grade shall be assumed and known as 
No. 2 (which will compare in analysis with Standard 
Middlesbrough No. 3), so that the quotation would rep- 
resent iron of the same general composition, both in this 
country and abroad. After discussion it was decided 
that copies of the committee’s report, showing the pro- 
posed changes, should be printed and supplied to every 
member of the association, also furnished to the New 
England and the Pittsburgh Foundrymen’s associations 
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for distribution among their members, asking for crit- 
icisms and suggestions regarding the proposed specifica- 
The committee was continued indefinitely, so that 


it could confer with the committees of the other associa- 


tions. 


tions and so that a concise and complete report on the 
inatter could be 
Association at 


made to the American 


its next annual meeting. 


Foundrymen’s 


The election of officers followed. ‘The Nominating 
Committee, through its chairman, reported that after 
careful investigation it unanimously recommended the 


re-election of the officers who had served the association 
so satisfactorily 


clared closed, Stanley G. 
and 


the past year. Nominations 
Flagg, Jr., 


conducted the election, 


being de- 
as chairman 
the following officers being 


acted 


unanimously chosen: 

President, Thomas Devlin, Thomas Devlin Mfg. Com- 
pany, Philadelphia; vice-president, Alex. E. Outerbridge, 
Jr., Wm. Sellers & Co., Ine., Philadelphia; treasurer, 
Josiah Thompson, J. Thompson & Co., Philadelphia 
retary, Howard Evans, J. 
phia. 
& Co., 
Mfg. Company, 


> 8eCc- 
W. Paxson Company, Philadel- 
Executive Committee—E. E. Brown, FE. E. 
Philadelphia; Thomas M. Eynon, Eynon-Evans 
Philadelphia; H. L. Haldeman, Pulaski 
Iron Company, Philadelphia; George C. Davis, 39 South 
Tenth street, Philadelphia; James S. Stirling, Hilles & 
Wilmington, Del. Trustees—Thomas 
Devlin, Josiah Thompson, Howard Evans. Official Chem- 
ist, George C. Davis. 


Brown 


Jones Company, 


President Devlin on again being conducted to the chair 
thanked the association for again electing him as its pre- 
siding officer, feeling honored to be chosen again to pre- 
side over an organization that had done so much for the 
foundry trade, not only in Philadelphia, but throughout 
the whole country. 

The paper for the evening’s discussion was on the 
manufacture of steel castings in small quantities, with 
a converter of 1000 Ib. capacity, by the new Tropenas 
process, by Arthur Simonson, vice-president of the Tro- 
Steel Company, New Castle, Del., which appears 
elsewhere in this issue. Mr. Simonson presented a paper 
several before the association on the 2-ton 
Tropenas converter, which at that time was considered 
the minimum size for that class of work, but the demand 
for one of even smaller size has been responsible for the 
development of the new 1000-lb. converter. At the con- 
clusion of Mr. Simonson’s paper both he and Mr. Tro- 
penas were given a unanimous vote of thanks for their 
presentation of the subject. 


Om 


Lake Shipbuilding Contracts. 


penas 


years ago 


The shipbuilding companies on the Great Lakes have 
orders for 16 boats for 1909 delivery. Of these 11 are 
bulk freighters, 2 are package freighters and 3 are pas- 
senger boats. At this time a year ago the same ship- 
yards had contracts for 30 boats, of which 26 were bulk 
freighters, 2 were package freighters and two were pas- 
senger boats. During 1908 the lake shipyards, exclusive 
of Canadian yards, launched 39 vessels, of which 24 were 
bulk freighters. These 24 freighters have a carrying ca- 
pacity of 204,700 tons per trip. The freighters ordered 
for 1909 have a carrying capacity of 110,300 tons a trip. 

In the past seven years vessels having a gross carrying 
capacity of 33,867,200 tons per annum have been added to 
the available ore carrying fleet. The new boats to come 
out this year will increase this tonnage to 35,895,900. Of 
the orders for boats for 1909 delivery the American Ship- 
building Company has contracts for 6 bulk freighters; 
the Great Lakes Engineering Works, 4 bulk freighters, 2 
package freighters and 1 passenger boat, and the Toledo 
Shipbuilding Company 1 bulk freighter. 

— —»>-e_ 

The Machine Company, East Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., is now turning out a new design of gas pro- 
ducer, to make gas from lignite, found in such 
quantities in the Western States. 


Westinghouse 


large 








No. 6 furnace of the Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad 
Company at Ensley, Ala., has been put in blast after hav- 
ing been remodeled. The output of this furnace is ex- 
pected to be the largest in the history of the plant. 
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Steel Castings in Small Quantities.* 


Their Manufacture with a Converter of 1000 


Lb. Capacity. 
>Y ARTHUR SIMONSON, NEW CASTLE, 


he fact that we are now able to procure in a great 


number of steel foundries castings of good quality has 
resulted in the past 20 years in a great transformation 
in construction in general and particularly in mechan 
ical and metallurgical construction. The heavy and mas 
Sive pieces are made in the open hearth furnace, and the 
medium and small pieces are made in the converter. The 
open hearth has played its important part in the develop 
ment of the now extensive steel foundry business, but it 
is above all the small converter which has been the prin 
cipal factor, on account of its more easy adaptation to 
all the details of miscellaneous manufacturing, its elas 
ticity of production and its.cost. ‘The converters gen- 
erally used’ in the steel foundries have a charge capacity 
varying from 1 to 3 tons. The 2-ton converter, which is 
convenient for the manufacture of pieces of all weights 
from 1 Ib. to 10 tons has been the most generally em 
ployed. 

The question has often been asked if it 


sible to bring out a type of 


were not pos 


converter which, instead of 


treating 2 tons. would be able to treat charges of 1000 
lb. only, and employing high pressure blowers instead of 
the too costly blowing engines, with the power apparatus 
and accessories reduced and proportioned to the smaller 
charge For small charge to 
work in good condition it is necessary that the heat de 
veloped by the oxidation of the elements of the iron raise 
the temperature of the bath rapidly to a high point, and 
that the temperature go on increasing until the end of 
the operation. In the treatment of a small charge the 
loss of heat, by comparison with the mass, is very high, 
and the least error or the smallest negligence on the 
part of the operator leads to an irregular and tumultuous 
blow, which produces a steel of bad quality, or too cold 
to be handled for the ordinary purposes of a steel foun 


dry 


a pneumatic refining of a 


What is Required of the Small Converter. 


For a small converter to be able to respond to the 
needs of the small metallurgical industry it is necessary: 

1. That the steel obtained at the end of the blow be 
at a high temperature; that it be very fiuid, and that it 
retain that fluidity long enough to be distributed in small 
ladles and cast without haste or precipitation into the 
molds. 

2. That the mild steel obtained be of an entirely reg 
ular quality and entirely deoxidized to produce sound 
pieces, when the molds have been properly prepared. 

+. That the mechanical results obtained meet the con- 
ditions demanded by the governments and railroad com 
panies. 

4. That the management of the blows be easy and 
such as can be learned in a few weeks by any intelligent 
workman. 

5. That the expense of the installation be not too high. 

The numerous experiments made under the direction 
and control of A. Tropenas have permitted the realiza- 
tion of this type of small converter, which solves in a 
complete manner the problem of the manufacture ot 
steel castings in small quantities by the pneumatic proc- 
ess. The dispositions employed and the principles of re 
fining on which the process is based realize exactly the 
desiderata which have been formulated 

It is not intended to supersede the 2-ton 
which is now used, when the amount of castings averages 


above. 
converter 


100 tons per month or more, but it may be an interesting 
complement for an iron or a brass foundry, or for a 
construction firm which does not wish to remain depend- 
ent on the large steel foundries. 

*From a paper read before the Philadelphia Foundrymen’s 


Association, January 6, 1909. Mr. Simonson is general manager 
of the Tropenas Steel Company. 
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Apparatus Employed in An Installation, 
The machines and apparatus necessary to put the pro- 
cess in operation are the following: 
1. A cupola of special design to melt the iron which 
is to be refined in the converter. A special low pressure 
blower to serve this cupola. 


2. A special converter in which is charged the iron 


previously melted in the cupola. <A special high pressure 
blower for the converter. 

do. A 
final addition used to reduce 
bath, 


1. The necessary 


melted the 
the metallic 


small crucible furnace in which is 


the oxidation of 


motors for driving the cupola and 
converter blowers and the accessory apparatus. 
od. ‘The handling the 


molds. 


cranes for casting ladles and 

6. The materials and tools generally employed in all 
foundries, flasks, drying stoves, annealing furnaces, mold- 
ing material, &e, 

{Here follows a description of the above outfit.— Eb. | 

To drive the two blowers for the cupola and converter 
about 40 hp. is required. Iron foundries already existing, 
studying the question of installing a comple 
mentary steel foundry, are usually recommended to con- 
foundry ought to be separated en 
tirely from the iron foundry, in order to avoid the mix 
ture of the pig iron and scrap of the latter with those 
of the steel foundry. The same precautions have to be 
taken in the case of the smaller new The 
lining being acid, no sulphur and no phosphorus is re- 
moved by the operation. The ordinary foundry pig iron, 
which contains much sulphur and phosphorus, introduced 
by inadvertence, even in small quantities, in the mate- 
rial used for the manufacture of steel, produces castings 
of bad quality or 


which are 


sider that the steel 


converter. 


completely useless. 


The Irons Employed, 


irons used are Bessemer 


irons, of 


the low phosphorus or 
which the analysis varies generally within the 
limits following 

Per cent 

3.80 to 4.50 

0.50 to 2.00 
. 1.80 to 3.00 
Maximum 0.05 
Maximum 0.06 


Carbon 
Manganese 
Silicor 
Sulphur 


Phosphor us 


The 
and may 


carbon is not an element of prime 
between limits greater than 
cated The manganese may vary 
limits a little more than those of the table above, but this 
may result in the quick wearing of the lining. The pro- 
portion of pig iron entering into the charge for the cupola 
should be regulated by the quantity of scrap, gates and 
heads resulting from preceding operations which it is de- 
sired to utilize. As a general rule, it is good practice to 
use all or the greater part of the scrap, gates and heads 
which are produced in the steel foundry. The greater 
the proportion of scrap used the greater must be the per- 
centage of silicon in the pig iron used. 


importance 
indi- 
between 


vary those 


above. also 


Operation of the Converter, 

The mixture of pig iron and scrap is melted in the 
cupola, then tapped into a ladle at one time. The ladle is 
lifted by means of a crane to the level of the mouth of 
the converter, placed in the charging position, and its 
contents, which constitute the charge, are poured at one 
time into the converter. The converter is then placed 
in the blowing position, at the same time that the com- 
pressed air produced by the high pressure blower is ad- 
mitted into the wind box, and from there into the tuyeres 
by opening the admission valve. The operation is then 
pursued up to the point of the complete transformation 
of the pig iron into steel. 

It lasts about 15 to 20 min., according to the nature 
of the iron treated. The conduct of the operations is 
exceedingly simple and easy and all intelligent workmen 
can bécome in a short time good operators. The reducing 
final additions previously melted in the crucible furnace 
are made, and the steel is then ready to be poured into 
the molds. 

For the casting of small pieces the steel is carried 
in small ladles of 60 to 80 lb. by two men. The extreme- 
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ly fluid and quiet steel is then taken to the molding floors 
and cast without haste or precipitation. When the foundry 
force has had some weeks of practice it is possible to cast 
charge in 20 min. in small pieces without mak 
Adding the time of blowing 


the entire 
ing any appreciable skulls. 


and the time of casting, it will be seen that the com 
plete operation takes about 35 to 40 min. Counting 5 
min. for charging the converter, it is possible to make a 
complete operation or to produce about 1000 Ib. of steel 
every 45 min.: that is to say, in a working day of 10 hr. 
one can meke and cast 12 operations of 1000 Ib. each 
without pressing, and produce in the neighborhood of 6 
tons of steel, ready to be cast into the molds. 


Cost of the Steel in the Liquid State, 


Taking as a basis the output given above—that is to 
say, a production of 6 tons of liquid steel for a working 
day of 10 
has been organized to cast 
the cost 


hr.—and supposing that a small steel foundry 


twice a week, we shall obtain 


of the steel in the ladles as detailed below, and. 


moreover, verified by experience. We must note that thi 
reduction in weight due to melting in the cupola and 
refining in the converter is from 15 to 18 per cent. In 
making the following calculations we have used 18 per 
cent., so as to be on the high side; but the total loss, 
which varies according to the analysis of the pig iron 
and different circumstances, is less on the average. This 


therefore, makes necessary in our calculations a total of 
15,600 lb. of the mixture of pig iron and scrap for a net 
production of 6 tons of liquid steel taken as the basis of 
the of production. The mixture melted in the 
cupola is considered as two-thirds pig iron and one-third 
scrap. 


cost 


10,400 Ib. pig iron, at $21 p ton $109.10 
5200 lb. steel scrap, at $15 per ton 41.25 
2030 lb. coke for cupola, at $4 per ton 1.10 
620 lb. limestone, at $2.50 per ton. 80) 
One man and helper cupola ; $0 
714 hp. for cupola blower, at 5 cents per kw. hr 2 Ri 
1100 lb. coke for converter and crucible Perr 1.80 
30 hp., hr., for H. P, blower, 5 cents per kw. hr... 3.40 
One man and helper on converter $.50 
793 lb. ferrosilicon, at $2S8......... 11.10 
112 lb. ferromanganes at $45 2.52 
Aluminun eA a TO 
Linings for pola and converter.... 5.00 
Crucibles Saath a ie 2.50 
Power for elevator and tilting converter 1.10 
General expenses of manufacturing..... 25.00 

II a. aig a8 Ga". 4 sas waa ae a cates a $210.67 

Thus the price of the liquid steel ready to be cast into the 
mold is the neighborhood of 1.60 cents per pound This 
price does not lude the general fixed charges of the enter 
prise nor the interest on the capital invested 





Tests of Cast Steels Made in the Tropenas Baby Converte) 


Numbers and description of -_— \nalysis -- 
test pieces Cc Mn Si Ss 
Cast No NA. ; 5:5 eee 0.77 0.177 0.035 
Cast No. 7 NA . 0.255 0.861 0.20 0.052 
Cast No. 9 NA j 0.27 0.68 0.22 0.0219 
Cast No, 15 NA.... 0.37 
No. 17, cast in sand 0.30 
No. 17, chilled. a a’ na Cee 
Cast No. 19 NA... « «ume 
Cast No. 19 NA : ; 0.25 
Cast No. 19 QR 0.23 
Cast No. 24 NA... 0.30 
ee O.. 2 MBiiscs cess ee 
The test pieces marked NA are not annealed. That marked 
heated and cooled in ashes, 
Quality of the Steel, 
The steel coming out of the converter very hot and 


fluid it is possible to cast pieces of very small size and 
extremely light. If the molds are well prepared and the 
sand of proper quality the castings produced are clean 
The greater propor- 
tion of the castings is made of soft steel, which is almost 
exclusively specified by the constructing engineers. The 
test pieces tested by different customers at the foundry, 


and have a good exterior appearance. 


where two of these small converters are working, have 
given the following results on the usual soft grade of 


machine castings: 
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Tensile Elongation 





Numbers strength Percent. 
of per in Reduction 

test pieces. sq.inch. 3.937 in. of area. Remarks 

\ Pha .61,520 19.40 43.70 Fibrous 

\ 19. 62.830 17.09 39.20 Granular, part fibrous 

\ ee 65,455 18.49 47.20 Fibrous 

. Beveeoes 64,436 16.95 33.60 Fibrous 

A Zou wus 00 Oageee 17.48 38.50 Granular, part fibrous 

ee are 65,294 20.14 44.20 Fibrous 

SB RIG ia dss 71,559 21.08 43.60 Fibrous granular, 

B 112 45,072 20.41 39.14 Fibrous granulat 

B 115 14,617 22.17 40.26 Fibrous granular, 

ek Wec awa 72,972 23.45 35.61 Fibrous granular. 

ie Ens Swi cand 77.7338 19.90 34.80 Fibrous granular 

B i21 T7T,O49 19.85 b6.56 Fibrous granular. 
These cast steels forge like mild rolled steel and with 


out taking more than ordinary precautions. They weld 
well forge fire by taking the same precau 
tions ordinarily used in similar cases. This feature per 
nits the casting of complicated pieces in parts which are 
afterward Compared an 
small capacity this furnace has the 
advantage of being much more elastic and accommodates 
tself to intermittent use. 


also in a 


as 


welded together. with open 


hearth furnace of 
When the converter is stopped 
all consumption of power and fuel ceases, but in the case 
of the open hearth one is obliged to keep up the fire after 
stopping, as at night or on Sunday. The steel produced 
s hotter and more fluid than that produced in the open 
hearth, and consequently produces less skulls. 

The steel made in this small converter is of the same 
quality as that obtained from converters of higher capac 
itv. The 


lows a 


mechanical results do not show any difference. 


hie re easy to manage. The periods are sharp and 
clearly defined, and the signs which indicate the finish of 
the reaction are particularly visible. The possibility of 


Ianufacturing steel by the pneumatic process in small 
quantities, with an inexpensive plant and at a small cost, 
when a small production is required, may be of real in 
erest and 


may help many constructing firms or foundries 


Discussion, 

In answer to questions, Mr. Simonson that the 
shell of the 1000-Ib. converter is 6 or 7 ft. high, and that 
the manhole provided in the side is simply to make it 
easier to pass in bricks in 


said 


lining the converter, and for 
use in case the lining should give way near the tuyeres 
A. Tropenas, whose name has been connected with the 
2-ton converter, introduced, and in answer to 
A, H. Jameson of the Branford Malleable [roi 
Fittings Company, Stanley G. Flagg, Jr., and others, 

The process is quite recent. 
verters running, 


was ques 
tions by 
said 
We have now only three con 
but we expect to have another running soon 





at our new plant at New Castle, Del. I should say that 
without any repair about 30 or 40 heats can be run. By 
Length Diameter Tensile 
between of str. per Elong teductio 
. points. test piece. square Per of area 
P Inches. Inches. inch. cent Per cent 
0.055 7.874 0.7186 79,230 16.5 Not taken 
0.0446 7.874 0.7186 64,862 18.0 Not taken 
0.0424 7.874 0.7186 67,707 22.5 Not taken 
3.987 0.7186 9.0 20.6 piped 
7.874 0.7186 17.0 26.0 
3.937 0.7186 14.0 35.2 
7.874 0.7186 64,714 19.5 41.6 
7.874 0.7186 58,327 20.0 Not taken 
7.874 0.7186 68,555 14.0 Not taken. 
7.874 0.7186 69,682 18.0 Not taken. 
: 7.874 0.7186 69,417 16.0 Not taken 
JR (quenched and reannealed) was quenched in water, re 
repairing the lining 100 heats can be made with the same 


iining if of special sand composition, which is very cheap. 
If made of good silica bricks, it would last much longer, but 
would cost more on account of the cost of silica bricks. The 
pressure of air is about 3 lb. to the square inch. The depth 
of the metal is not exactly the same as in the 2-ton vessel, 


but is proportionate to the surface and diameter, and the 
size of the converter inside. We do not use the same size 
blower, but the same pressure in both cases. It may vary 


One of the differences from 
the old process is that we use less silicon in the small con 
verter. We can take the iron which is regularly used in the 
cpen hearth furnace with, say, 1.60 to 2 per cent. silicon. 
Thus your total silicon would be much less than 2 per cent. 
at the beginning of the blow. 


from 3 to 5 lb. per square inch. 
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Mr. Devlin: 
furnace, that 
pewer? 

Mr. Tropenas : 


What would be a baby 
is of everything connected with it, except the 


the probable cost of 


I should say that about $5000 or $6000 
would purchase all the operating apparatus necessary for 
such a plant. This problem of making steel castings in 
small quantities by the quick pneumatic process has been 
tried by several engineers, but. it has not made any progress 
up to now, because the processes advocated were not re- 
liable. My experience of the last two years permits me to 
say that 1 have found a practical solution of the problem. 
We can produce now a perfectly regular quality of steel in 
a very hot and fluid state, which can be cast easily from 
small ladles without haste and give good and sound castings. 

Mr. McCarter: If we could make a heat on Saturday 
covering, say, 2000 lb., that is all we want. Can that be done 
economically ? 

Mr. Tropenas - 
for a case where the converter was working twice a 
with 10 to 12 blows each time. 

Mr. McCarter: If you would run these two or three blows 
at the end of the week would that materially reduce the life 
of the lining? 

Mr. Tropenas: No; it makes no difference. 

Mr. McCarter: We operate a machine shop and use about 
2000 Ib. of steel castings every week. It is almost impossi- 
ble to get them. They hold up the work. The work depends 
on promises which are never fulfilled. 

Mr. Tropenas: In that case a 1000-lb. converter would 
give you your castings right away the same day. 

Mr. McCarter: We bought in the last five months 200 
tons of steel castings at least. We have on our floor in the 
shop to-day a lot of work for a blast furnace that requires 
possibly 100 castings, which average 15 to 50 lb. We have 
had to send back at least half of the order because of de- 
fects, and some of these castings have not been received yet 
from the steel foundries. Of course, they have not all been 
placed with those having converters. A great many are with 
open hearth foundries. 

Mr. Tropenas: The question of defects is a different prop- 
osition. We can make good steel, but to obtain good castings 
with good steel it requires good molds. 

Mr. Jameson: Why is it that for the smaller 
require lower silicon in the bath? 

Mr. Tropenas: Because we want the first period of the 
blow to be as short as possible. We are treating a small 
mass of metal so we want to rush the blow as much as we 
can and lose as little temperature as possible. 

Mr. Jameson: In that case you depend for your initial 
temperature on hot iron? 

Mr. Tropenas: We also add at a given period of the op- 
eration manganese or silicon in the proper form to obtain an 
increase of temperature in the bath, providing the element 
added will give a solid oxide, not an oxide gas. 

Prof. Bradley Stoughton: Might I ask if the patents on 
adding that material at a certain period of the blow have 
run out, or whether you have to pay any royalty to anybody 
for their use? 

Mr. Tropenas: We have not to pay royalty to anybody. 
In previous processes the addition of silicon has been made 
to raise the temperature of the bath. In that case that ad- 
dition was made after the end of the blow and an afterblow 
was necessary to finish the operation. The result was that 
the quality of the steel was very erratic. The manufacture 
of steel castings requiring a great regularity in the steel, 
these processes have been abandoned. 

S. S. Knight, Chester Steel Castings Company: I would 
like to ask Mr. Tropenas what extent of loss he has in this 
1000-lb. converter? 

Mr. Tropenas: I take the loss in the cupola to be between 
5 and 7 per cent. We have to get the metal very hot, and 
the total loss varies between 15 and 18 per cent., so the loss 
in the converter should be 11 to 13 per cent. 

Mr. Evans: Supposing an iron foundry already 
lished would like to put in one of these converters, could 
they melt the iron in their regular cupola? 

Mr. Tropenas: An ordinary cupola would do, providing 
the inside could be made according to special instructions. 
When you have to treat the metal in a very small converter 
like this one, you want to minimize the oxidation of the ele- 
ments of the iron while it is melted in the’cupola. The con- 
verter and cupola alongside of each other would take about 
15 to 18 ft. x 6 ft. 

Mr. Evans: At what temperature do you pour the steel? 

Mr. Tropenas: It is about 1625 to 1650 degrees C. 

Professor Stoughton: Mr. Tropenas, as is well known, is 
a solver of some of the most puzzling difficulties in steel 
particularly the matter of small castings. I am 
very happy that he has solved this one. I want to ask why 
they do not use a converter in two pieces, particularly such 
a small converter. You would think it would be more diffi- 
cult to line a converter all in one piece unless you open the 
side. I would ask also what is the form of the inside of 
this converter. Another thing: The blast pressure being the 
same and the hight of the converter being less, you would 
think that the spitting would be excessive. The spitting is 
believed to be the great cause of loss in these converters. 


The cost submitted to you was figured out 


week 


vessel you 


estab- 


castings, 
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Mr. Tropenas: 'The inside of the converter is conical, but 
the sides are not so steep as in the 2-ton converter. Now in 
regard to the spitting: If the length of the converter is one 
of the factors which interferes with the spitting during the 
blow, there is another factor which is much more important 
to consider, and that is the reaction of the carbon on the 
oxidized metallic bath at a certain period of the operation 
which takes place during the boil. We find in practice that 
these small converters do not spit more than the large ones, 
and when I built my first baby converter I made it much 
longer than the one we are now using. We found it was 
unnecessary to make it so long. The oxidation is not be- 
yond ordinary limits, and the spitting is very little. In fact, 
I have seen the converter blowing all day, 10 or 12 opera- 
lions, practically without any spitting, even during the period 
of boiling. 

V’rofessor Stoughton: About taking the bottom off. 
is an American invention, and especially interesting. 


That 
That 
is to say, if it be of benefit to some converters, you would 
think it would be a benefit in this converter to have the bot- 
tom removable. 

Mr. Tropenas: I do not see why the bottom of the con- 
verter should not be removable. But I have had no experi- 
ence with removable bottom converters. I would say that it 
is the practice in Europe to make the small converter in one 
piece, and we do not find very much trouble in making the 
lining, because instead of lining with brick we 
up a kind of composition. 


generally ram 


————o-o —_- — 


The Resignation of James M. Swank. 


The current issue of the Bulletin of the American Iron 
and Steel published at Philadelphia, 
tains a letter from James M. Swank addressed to Joseph 


Association, con- 
Wharton, the association’s president, resigning the offices 
of secretary and general manager. It has been knowa 
for some time that owing to the condition of his health 
Mr. Swauk desired to be relieved of 
that 


does not 


the responsibilities 
he has so long carried, but knowledge of the im- 
diminish the great 
regret his letter will bring to all his friends. In writing 
to Mr. Wharton he says: 

“I greatly regret that 
this letter, but there are some duties to ourselves and our 
friends that be indefinitely postponed. I have 
long wished to be relieved of the really arduous and 
exacting duties that have rested upon me in this office 
for many years. At the end of 36 years of continuous 
and undivided service as the executive head of this as- 
sociation, first as secretary, then as general manager, 
and during the last 22 years as secretary and general 
manager, I can no longer withhold the request that the 
members of the association will select at an early day 
a capable and worthy successor to me in the twofold 
position which I now hold in this office. I» what manner 
this successor should be selected is not now clear to me, 
but I hope that the selection will not be long delayed. 
In the meantime, I will continue as usual to care for all 
the interests of the association.” 

Whatever of restoration a release from managerial 
and editorial duties may bring, it is to be hoped Mr. 
Swank will find to the fullest extent. The record of his 
36 years in the service of the American iron trade is one 
of arduous work, marked always by rare energy and 
talent. It would be hard indeed to measure the debt the 
iron manufacturers of the country owe to his devoted 
and well directed effort. 

Mr. Swank’s letter to Mr. Wharton was dated Decem- 
ber 31, 1908. ‘In an accompanying paragraph in the Bul- 
“Owing to illness since the above letter 


minence of his retirement 


I am compelled to write you 


cannot 


letin he says: 
was written Mr. Wharton’s reply has not been received 
at the time this number goes to press, but we know his 
views perfectly. Mr. Wharton will ask to be relieved of 
his duties as president of the association at the time my 
successor is appointed.”” Mr. Wharton’s death, coming so 
soon after the above was written, adds a fateful touch to 
this announcement of his intention. 
iia icici. 

By the terms of the will of the late James Corrigan, 
Cleveland, Ohio, a large share of his estate is to be held 
in trust. The trustees and executors named in the will 
are James W. Corrigan, his son; Price McKinney, his 
partner, and J. E. Ferris, treasurer of Corrigan, McKin- 
ney & Co. A number of large bequests were made to rela- 
tives and friends. 
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OBITUARY. 


JOSEPH 
Wharton, 
the American iron trade and had also won distinction in 
the manufacture of spelter and nickel, died in Phila- 
delphia January 11, aged nearly 88 years. He was born 
in Philadelphia March 3, 1826. He inherited a 
small amount of money as a foundation upon which to 
embark in somewhat delicate 
health, he was not collegiate education, but 
made up for this by study, well 
equipped for the varied duties he was afterward called 
upon to perform. His first connection with business was 
with a Philadelphia dry goods house, at the age of 19 


years, 


WHARTON. 


Joseph Who had long been prominent in 


very 


business. As he was of 
given a 


persistent becoming 


In the course of a year he had become the head 
and at 21 embarked in 
brother, Rodman, who was then 


with his 
a manufacturer of white 


bookkeeper, business 
lead and needed more ¢apital. 
Spent in this 
prise, when an oppor 
tunity 
to sell it out to a com- 
petitor. Mr. Whar 
ton next went to 
South Bethlehem, Pa. 
and took charge of 
the affairs of the Le 
Zine 
continuing 


Only a few vears were 
enter 


was presented 


high Company, 


until the 


panic of 1857 threat- 
ened the company 
with financial  dis- 
aster. He then leased 


the company’s prop- 
erty and operated it 
at a fine profit. When 
the lease terminated 
he became the man- 
ager again and turned 
his attention from 
zinc oxide to the man- 
ufacture of metallic 
zine or spelter. This 
was a new venture 
and under Mr. Whar- 
management it 
became thoroughly 
successful. It was 
him to 
work- 


ton’s 


necessary for 
import expert 
men from Belgium for 
the purpose of engag- 
ing in this enterprise. 
About this time he 
had his attention di 
rected to the inade 
quate supply of the 
nickel required by the 
United States 
ernment for the coin 


Gov 


age of the nickel alloy cents® then decided upon Ile 
purchased in 1864 the abandoned Gap nickel mine in 


Pa., and obtaining possession of an 
Camden, N. J., 


was the only 


Lancaster County, 
abandoned refining plant at revived the 
nickel 
ducer of nickel in this country. 
in the world to produce malleable nickel. 

His first connection with the trade with 
the Bethlehem Tron Company, now the Bethlehem Steel 
seginning with small holdings of 


industry. For many years he pro- 


He was the first person 
iron was 
Company, in the 60's. 
stock, he was called upon 
financial 
ownership of the stock became much 
holdings of any other Although he was 
president of the company, vet as director and the lead- 
ing stockholder he had much to do in outlining its policy. 
It was through his efforts that the company engaged in 
the manufacture of armor plate. 

For the last few vears Mr. 


from time to time to extend 
and ultimately his 
greater than the 
never 


support to the company, 


person. 


been dis- 


Wharton has 
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tinguished as the largest individual producer of pig 
the ownership of four blast 


venture in this line 


having 
Jersey. His first 
Hackettstown, which he traded for 


America, 
New 
furhace at 


iron in 
furnaces in 


was in a 


a short railroad line near Dover, N. J., which greatly 
expanded now serves the Wharton furnaces with ores 
from the local mines of the same ownership. He 


then bought a small furnace at Port Oram, now Whar 
ton, N. J.. which he rebuilt, and finding his venture su 
cessful he much 1900-1901, add 
He also purchased the Andover 
purpose of 


erected a larger one in 


ing another in 1903 
Furnace, at Phillipsburg, N. J. For the 
operating acquired magnetite 
in New Jersey, hematite mines in New York, and coal 
mines in Fayette and Indiana counties, Pa., and in West 
Virginia. In all his work Mr. Wharton brought to bear 
not only a tremendous amount of energy, but intelligent 
knowledge of what it was necessary to do to secure best 
results. In the preparation of the ores and the opera- 


these furnaces he mines 


tion of the blast furnaces his methods were of the 
most approved char 

acter. 
Mr. Wharton was 


a man of scholastic 


attainments, a vigor 
ous writer and a 
forciblespeaker Deep 


ly interested in educa- 
tion, he gave liberally 
large means 


the support 


of his 
toward 
of educational institu 
tions. He was one 
of the founders of 
Swarthmore College, 
and was president of 
its Board of Directors 
for many yvears. With 
Samuel Willets of 
Philadelphia he estab 
lished its scientific 
laboratory, while he 
alone established the 
Chair of History and 
Political Economy in 
the same _ institution 
Another of Mr. Whar- 


ton’s large  benefac- 
tions toward educa- 


tional advancement 
the founding of 
School 


was 
the Wharton 
of Finance and Politi 
cal Economy in the 
University of Penn- 
sylvania. Toward the 
establishment of this 
chair he gave $500,000. 
He was for many 
years president of the 
American Iron and 
Steel Association, and 
always took an especially active part in protective tariff 
movements. He leaves a married daughter. 

KENTON CHICKERING, vice-president of the Oil Well 
Supply Company, Pittsburgh, died at Oil City, Pa., De- 
cember 8, 1908. He was vice-president of the company 
from its formation, prior to which he was connected with 
Eaton & Cole and the Eaton, Cole & Burnham Company 
The company has 
issued a testimonial showing its appreciation of his able, 
faithful and untiring services and his manly and upright 
character. 

J. H. Day, president of the J. 
cinnati, manufacturer of 


in a continuous service of 39 years. 


H. Day Company, Cin- 
bakers’ and confectioners’ ma- 


chinery, sifting, mixing and paint manufacturers’ ma- 
chinery, died January 11, aged 58 years. He had built 


up one of the largest establishments of its kind in the 
world, the 


cluding 


plant covering approximately 3 acres and in- 


a foundry, in which some of the largest machine 
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tool castings are made. was born in Jefferson 


Mr. Day 
County, Ohio, and was entirely selfmade. He leaves no 


family 


GEO. A. JOHNSON, vice-president of the Sligo Iron 
Stove Company, St. Louis, died January 2 after brief 


illness. He was a native of St. Louis and had been con 


years. for t 
Alton, II] 


the Kings County 


nected with the Sligo Company for 30 


past few years he had made his home at 


DANIEL S. LouGHRAN, president of 
Iron Brooklyn, N. Y 


i. aged 56 years. 


Foundry, died suddenly January 


Fraser & Jones 
saddlery 
New York, 


CHARLES R. JONES, treasurer of the 
Syracuse, N. Y., the 


manufacturing companies in central 


Company. one of oldest 
hardware 
died January §8, 

WILLIAM A. 
DeLaney Forge & Iron Company, Buffalo, N. ¥ 


denly January 38. 


aged 47 years. 
superintendent of the 
. die d sud- 


ROBBINS, general 


He leaves a widow and one son. 
‘harles H. 
aged 56 years. 


resident of 


head of the firm of ¢ 
December 31, 


had 


CHARLES H. BESLY, 
sesly & Co., Chicago, died 


been a 


He was born in Milwaukee and 

Chicago for 45 years. He organized the business of 
Charles H. Besly & Co., in 1876, and that which has 
been carried on at Beloit, Wis., under the same firm 


name, in 1886. He was a member of the Union League 
Club and the Chamber of Commerce of Chicago and of 
the Engineers’ Club and the Machinery Club of New 
York. 

ALEXANDER ‘THOMAS, secretary of the Crucible Steel 


America, died January 8, aged 59 years, at 


He went 


Company of 
to Germany 
more 


a hospital in Hamburg, Germany. 
last August in interest of the 
than 30 years Mr. Thomas was identified with the cruci- 


the company. For 
ble steel industry, having been connected with the Park 
Stee] Company prior to its amalgamation with the Cruci- 
ble Steel Company of America. Two years ago he visited 
Japan and did much to introduce American steel in the 
Orient. He 


leaves a widow and one son 


PERSONAL. 





Charles A. Moore, Jr., vice-president of Manning, 
Maxwell & Moore, Inc., has been elected a director of the 
New York. 


Geo. H. Baush, sales manager of Hill, Clarke & Co.. 


Carnegie Trust Company of 


Inc., Philadelphia, Pa., has resigned his position to take 
effect February 1, and has accepted a similar position 
with the Fay Machine Tool Company, Philadelphia. 


At a meeting of the Board of Directors of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Mining Engineers, Prof. Richard Beck of 
Freiberg, Saxony, and Dr. E. Schroedter of the Verein 
deutscher Eisenhuettenleute, Diisseldorf, Germany, were 


elected honorary members. James M. Swank, general 


manager of the American Iron and Steel Association, 
Philadelphia, was elected honorary associate. 


Nimo Fabris of Rome, Italy, representing Alfred H. 
left January 5 on the steamer Hamburg to re 
his duties at Rome after a three months’ stay in 
visited the ma 


Schutte, 
sulie 
this country, where he more important 
chinery centers, 

Walter F. the Iron 
Works, Buffalo, N. Y., entertained the directors, superin- 
tendents and foremen of the different 
celebrate the fifth anniversary of his election to the presi- 
dency of the organization of motor manufacturers. When 
Mr. Senian assumed the presidency of the company it 
Was engaged but, due to his tak- 
a more promising field, special designs were 
for 
and including six cylinders. 


var 


President Seman of Frontier 


departments to 


in general jobbing work: 


ing notice of 


worked out gas engines in one piece castings up to 


These castings are made for 


who do not 


ious gas engine manufacturers operate 


Samuel B. Sheldon, general superintendent of the 
Buffalo, N. Y., 
to accept the position of general superinten 
Works of the Bethlehem 


Downs, heretofore 


Lackawanna Steel Company, resigned 


January 9, 


dent of the Saucon Steel Com 


pany, George F. assistant general 


superintendent of the Lackawanna Company. has been 
appointed general superintendent in his place, and 
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Vacated by Mr. 


Mathias has been advanced to the position 
Downs. Mr. had the 


Company having 


Sheldon been with 


Lackawanna over gone to 


that 


five years, 
Steel 


company from the Joliet plant of the Illinois 


Company at the time that Geo. L. Reis became general 


Downs went 
[llinois 
tc. 


the 


manager of the Lackawanna Company. Mr. 


South Chicago plant ot the 


to Buffalo from the 


Steel Company four years ago, at the time thi 


McCullough, Jr., 
and of 


the general manhaugement ol 


took 
company the works, 

past six years superintendent 
W heel 
with the 


Augustus Brown, for the 
of the Monarch Emery & 
Camden, N. J., is 

Wheei Works, 
perintendent. 

H. C. Thomas, 
Pipe & Foundry 


has 


Company, 
American 


assistant su 


Corundum 
now associated 
emery Providence, R. I., as 
who has been connected with the Coosa 
Company at Ala., num 
been appointed superintendent of the 
R. Moore, 


Pennsylvania Rail Specifications Revised. 


Gadsden, for a 


ber of years, 


vice W resigned. 


concern, 


Formal announcement is made by the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company of the acceptance by the manutactur 
ers of the order for 135,500 tons of steel rails for 1909 
flelivery, under a revision of its specifications of February 
1, 1908. The revised specifications are dated December 
10, 1908. 
last 
with tests and inspection, which, as is well known, were 
under the and the steel 


companies prior to the placing of the Pennsylvania order 


But one departure from the specifications of 


noticed, apart from the paragraphs dealing 


year is 


serious discussion by railroad 


last month. This change consists in providing two class- 
ifications in the cliemical composition of open hearth rails 
as follows: 


Open hearth steel rails: CLASSIFICATION A. 


Lower Desired Upper 
Limit. Composition Limit. 
CAPO scacess 0.70 0.75 0.83 
Silicon Piel aie chs ey ee Wie Ales ok ss 0.05 0.12 0.20 
Manganese 0.80 
Phosphorus ; aka Sab Pisce 0.03 
Open hearth steel rails: CLASSIFICATION B. 
MIR tak tks hee aso cw '04 er alee 0.62 0.70 0.75 
Silicon 0.05 0.12 0.20 
Manganese 0.80 
PONE e5ivsa ee aietnin 0.04 
In the specifications of February 4, 1908 (The Iron 


ige, April 16, 1908, page 1244), there was but one analysis 
for open hearth rail steel. It corresponded exactly with 
Classification A as above, except that the upper limit for 
carbon was 0.80 per cent. instead of 0.83 per cent. 

Coming now to the alterations made under the head of 
“Tests and Inspection,” which are the vital provisions of 
the amended specifications, we give below the paragraphs 
any different 
1808S : 


as they now stand, indicating in brackets 
reading in the specifications of February 4, 
rail not Jess 
heat of 


next to 


shall be made on pieces of 


than 6 ft. 


test 
more 


14. One drop 
than 4 ft. and not 
These pieces 
end of the top rail, as selected by 
The test piece shall be placed head upwards on solid supports, 
i 100-1b. 


steel. 


either 


long from each 
the rail 


the inspector. 


test shall be cut from bar 


and both 85-lb. and 


Dd in. radius, 3 between centers, 


sections shal] be subjected to an impact test from a weight of 
2000 Ib. falling 15 ft ° 


The defile 
that indicated by a 
2, in. for 85-lb 


No. 1 classification rails must not exceed 


ction for 
4 100-lb. 


middle ordinate of 2 in. in 3 ft. for 
section, and 
The 


120 degrees F 


temperature of the test pieces shall be between 60 and 





rhe test pieces shall be tested to destruction. 

(a) If a test e breaks without showing physical defects, 
wo more pieces from the same heat shall be tested, and if 
neither of these pieces fails, a rails of the heat will be accepted 
as No. 1 or No. 2 classificati according as the deflection is less 
or more, respect han the prescribed limit Separate rec- 
ords shall be kept of these tests If either of the second test 
pieces fails, all the rails from the heat will be rejected 

Original (a) If a test piece breaks without showing physi- 
eal defect all rails made from that heat shall be rejected abso- 
lutel) 

(0) If, however » test piece broken under test a’’ shows 
physical defect, the top rail from each ingot of that heat shall 
be rejected; and 

(c) A second test shall then be made of a test piece selected 
by the inspector from the t p end of any second rail of the same 
heat. If this second test piece breaks, the remainder of the 

iils of the heat shall also be rejected. If this second piece 
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does not break, the rem rails of the heat will be 

accepted as ther No. lassification, according as 

the deflection is less or more, respectively, than the prescribed 
mit 

If the test pieces (test “a”’), d t break, but when 

ed and tested to destruction show pipe, the top rail from 

ach ingot will be accepted as ‘“‘ Special” rails, either as No. 1 


or N ~, and a separate record made of the test Che remainder 


of th rails of the heat will be accepted as either No. 1 or 
No. 2 classification, according as the deflection is less or more, 

p ve than the prescribed limit 

[ Origina d) If the test piece, test ‘a,’ does not break, 
ut when tested to destruction shows pipe, the top rail from 
each ingot shall be rejected. The remainder of the rails of the 
heat will be accepted as either No. 1 or No. 2 classification, 
a rding as the deflection is less or mo respec than the 
prescribed limit 

Original (e) If the test piece, test ‘“a,’’ does not break, 
nd when tested to destruction does not show pipe, the rails 

at Ww e accepted as either No. 1 No. 2 classifica 
ding as the deflection under test “a” is more, 
ective tha he ribed limit. ] 

15 rt te ¢ machine shall have a tu 2000 Ib 
weight, the striking face of which shall have a radius of not 
nore than 5 in he anvil block of the drop testing machine 

l gh i 20,000 lb., and the supports shall be part 

ed to, the anv The foundatior for the anvi 
ck all | such as will meet the approval of the railroad 
pan 

15. Rails which, by reason of surface imperfections, are not 


assed as No. 1 rails, will be accepted as No. 2 rails; but No. 2 





i vhiech contain imperfections in such number or of such 
haracter as will, in the judgment of the inspector, render them 
unfit f recognized No. 2 uses, will not be accepted for shipment 
Original 16: No rails shall be accepted which contain any 
physical defects that impair their strength 
17. Rails improperly drilled or straightened, or from which 
e burrs have not been properly removed, shall | rejected 


epted after being properly finished 


18. No. 2 rails to the extent of 5 per cent. of the whole 


der will be received All rails accepted as No. 2 ra must 
ivi he ends painted white, and all top rails accepted as 
Special’ rails under Paragraph 14 (d) must have the ends 
painted blu \ classes of rails must be kept separate from 
ich other, and be shipped in separate cars 
Original 18 omits reference to “ Special” rai 
Rails will be accepted and billed according to actua 


20. Al iils must be loaded in the presence of the inspector 
21 For Bessemer steel, the makers shall furnish the in 
tors with the carbon determination of each heat, and, also, 

‘ 


two complete analyses which shall represent the average steel o 


I 


For open hearth 


i lay’s work, before the rails are shipped 
Stee the makers shall furnish the inspectors with the complete 
chemical analyses for each melt These analyses sha be 
ked from time to time by the railroad company’s chemist, 


h a por 


ind, on request of the inspector, the makers shall furnis 


on of the test ingot for check analyses. 


Original 21 omits italicized portions of above.] 
g the railroad company shall have 
times when the 


-2. Inspectors representir 
ry to the works of the makers at all 
filled, and shall have 
afforded them by the makers to satisfy them that 
material is accordance with 
(ll tests and inspection shall be made at 
facture, prior to shipment. 
—— —__ «<--> — 


Trade Publications. 


reasonable fa ties 
the finished 


these specifications 


contract is being 
furnished 


the place of manu 


Transformers.— Westinghouse Electric & Mfg 
Pittsburgh, Pa Circular No. 1157. Deals with the 
distributing transformers, which are made in 15 
i from 1 to 50 kw. Illustrations of 
their parts, with complete descriptions, 


Company, 
type S 
single-phase 
ranging in capacity 


‘ansformers and 


the t 


Cleveland Twist Cleveland, 


Ohio Cirenlar Pertains to 


Reamers. Drill Company, 


high speed reamers of 


Peerless 


the hand, core ‘hucking, shell core and shell chucking types. 
These can be furnished either solid or expansion, and the 


Peerless expansion reamers are claimed to be the only expand- 


ing reamers with as many cutting edges as a solid reamer 
Maznetic Separators.—Dings Electro-Magnetic Separa 
Milwaukee, Wis. Bulletin No. 18. Devoted to 
the type M M magnetic separator, which is designed especially 


for treating ores and mineral products having constituents of 


tor Company 


magnetic susceptibility. It is capable of 
tions by one operation, the separations consisting of non-mag 
netic heads and four grades of magnetite, from the 
strongest to the weakest. 


making five separa 
ranging 


Machinery and Supplies. Mussens, Ltd., Montreal, 
Canada, with branches in Toronto, Cobalt, Winnipeg and Van 
couver. Wall calendar of exceptionally large size. Has separ- 
ate leaves for each month, each leaf bearing illustrations of a 
different kind relating to the merchandise handled. 

Electric Motors.—Northern Electrical Mfg 
Madison, Wis. Bulletin No. 59. Concerns the advantages of in- 
dividual motor drives for general and gives a full 


Company, 


machinery 


IRON 
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ustrated d ption of the type S motors made by the con 
pany, which are particularly adaptable for reve rsible variable 
speed drives Chis new type of motor was described in The Iron 


ige December 17, 
aoe -- 


Lower American Steel Duties Good for Canada. 


this side of the line 
Washington 
interest by all who have faith 
faith is 


TORONTO, J: nuary 9 1909. On 


the iron and steel tariff hearings at have 


been followed with much 


in Canada’s resources for steel making. That 


strongest in regions 


in which iron ore deposits occur or 


are supposed to lie hidden. Though Canada continues to 


import from Newfoundland and the Lake Superior mines, 


much the greater part of the ore consumed in her blast 


furnaces, it is confidently and generally expected that in 


good time the country will be found to have all the high 
gerade ore it needs for the development of great steel 
ndustries., Men whose opinio1 s entitled to respect 


+ { 


say that we have not yet seen the best of the contents of 
even existing mines. It is from the upper levels of these 
that the 

Last autumn the diamond drill was operated at a 
on the Atikokan Range that had not 


before. At a depth of 100 ft. an ore body 25 ft. 


now produced is being taken. 


bulk of the ore 
point 
been deeply tested 
in thick- 
This, according to a statement 


hess was 


penetrated 


imputed to the whom the ore was examined, is 
held t 


that the quai 


expert by 
be solid hematite of a rich grade. It is said, too, 
1 great, 


this 


is hardly less important for 


tv of ore in this deposit S 


very 


If there is no exaggeration in the reports given of 


Atikokan Range 


boring. the 


ihe excellence of a great part of its ore than for the mag 
thought to contain only 
Michipicoten District the ore of 


after the surface strata 


nitude of its deposits It was 
magnetite ore In the 
the Helen Mine 


passed through, 


mproved were 
and from a limonite the ore changed into 
’ Moose Mountain 


has been much heard of recently, 


a very good hematite rhe ore of the 
mine, north of Sudbury, 


its quality being represented as far superior to what it 


had been understood to be. In quantity it was generally 


known to be quite remarkable. But the discovered de- 


posits of Ontario ore are inconsiderable in amount by 
comparison with the estimates of what are yet to be dis- 
A broad mineral belt extending from the Minne- 


boundary 


covered. 
sota boundary to the 


Ontario to the 


Quebec sweeps across 
this the 
iron 


Here and there in the tract hematite ore has been 


north of the Great Lakes. In 


geologists have led us to 
fields. 
stumbled upon. 

John W. Gates’ proposal that the United States steel 
excited no Canada 
protection be with- 


expect the presence of 


duties be cut down less interest in 
than that 


drawn from the United States steel industry. 


Mr, Carnegie’s suggestion 
There is a 
widespread notion in this country that the opening of the 
United States market 
impulse to 
thought, give the 


to foreign steel would give a great 
Canada. It 
incentive that is 


steel making in would, it is 
needed to 
Railroads 


longer 


legree of 
bring the iron prospectors’ work to fruition. 
traversing the mineral areas of Ontario are no 
lacking. The Ontario & Rainy River section of the 
Canadian Northwest extends from Port Arthur to the 
Manitoba boundary of Ontario, and runs through at least 
three iron fields. The Algoma Central goes a considerable 
distance northward from Sault Ste. Marie. The Grand 
Trunk Pacifie’s branch line runs more than 200 
nearly due north from Fort William. The Canadian Pa- 
cifie and the Canadian Northern now have lines running 
from Toronto to The Northern’s 
line in question extends north of Sudbury 
the Tlulton branch to 
Georgian Bay, whence ore may be forwarded by 
The Ontario Government’s road runs from North Bay to 
Cochrane, the proposed point of junction with the Na- 
tional Transcontinental. Thus there are now 
of transportation. If American capital can be enlisted in 
the iron resources of Ontario, the development of 
To enlist American capital a ma- 
terial lowering of the United States duty on steel would, 
Hence Mr. Carnegie’s and 
Mr. Gates’ views are much approved here, the latter’s 
particularly so because Mr. Gates is the leading spirit 
in the Moose Mountain Iron Company. CA. €. 3. 


miles 


Sudbury. Canadian 


25 miles to 
Inlet on 


water. 


Key 


mines and sends a 


the means 


these 
resources will follow. 


it is considered, be effective. 
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The sheet and tin mills of the Follansb Brothers ¢ ipany, 
Follansbee, W. Va., are running to full capacity alte i brie 
shutdown over the holidays for cessary airs This plant 
has not been entirely idle at an m yr severa irs, and 
has quite a large number of orders ahead f sheets and ti 
plate for delivery the next thre nonths 

rhe { versal Rolling Mill Company, Washington, Pa., which 
operates the Waynesburg Forge, She ind Tin Mills, has moved 
the sheet departme to Bridgeville, Pa., and expects to piace it 
in opera about the middle of February 

Embree Furnace, Embreeville, Tenn., was blown D> nb 









mace oO E. Thropp, at Saxton 





I Joseph 
















low ut Decemb 7 for extensive improvements 

The Keystone Steel Company, Warren, Pa., whose mills for 
the manufacture of diamond, ribbed and checkered pattern Kesco 
wrought st floor plates are at Wilmingt« Del s now roll 
ing the diamond pattern steel plates for the foul yrpedo boats 
under construction at the Cramp Shipyards rhe company has 
also closed contract for the deck plates for the four steel barges 

Government for Panama Canal work 


to be used by the 


built by the Wm. € 


Building Company. 


barges are aiso 


being 





& Engi 


lé 





General Machinery. 





hine 2 ft., wil 





shop, 60 x 13 


Wyo. the 


automobile garage and ma 


W.E 


will be 


\ new 





construction 





Dinnenn at Cheyenne, 
date. 





> erected by 





of which begun at an early 








The Brazil Factory Promoting Club, Brazil, Ind., has let the 
mtract for a brick building 80 x 200 ft., to cost $10,000, to 
be occupied by the Wood Turret Machine Company, which is to 
move its plant from Terre Haut The building is be ready 










for occupancy March 10 

J. B. Winslett, city secretar Dallas, Texas, w receive 
bids until January 15 for a duplex air compress with com 
pound steam and two-stage air cylinder to run either condensing 
or noncondensing The compressor is to have a capacity of 
700 cu. ft. of free air per minute 





Build 
ric traveling 


Com 





agents, 619 Fe uson 





McCoy & Brandt, manufacturers’ 
Pittsburgh, a 5-ton Alfred Box elec 
yard of the Superior 
near Pittsburgh It is ith a 
The firm reports having 
with of Allen-Bradley electric cor 
which it i and that of tl 
facturers, such as the Crucible Steel Company of America, Jones 
& Laughlin Steel Company, Mesta Machine Company, Union Stee] 





are having 


ing, 





crane installed in the storage Stee 





d Ww magnet 


Carnegie, 
billets 


the 


pany, Caer 
for handling 


success 





much 





is 


that it 





13 e 
line for 





s selling agent, some ie largest manu- 













Casting Company and American Sheet & Tin Plate Company, 
have installed them in connection with their crane equipment 
and for operating machine tool motors, where they are giving 
satisfaction on account of the nondestructible resistan with 
which they are equipped. 

The Thomas Carlin’s Sons Conmpany, N. S., Pittsburgh, 





S, grinding pans and contractors’ equipment, has 
contracts cal No. belted shear to cut 1%- ma 
terial for Eastern shipment, a No belted shear to cut 4-in. 
and one derrick and hoist for a manufacturing plant in 
District, for the Pittsburgh 
and a 7-ft. grinding pan for W. & H. Walker, 


builder of shear 





ling for 38 in. 


a 








o 








square 
the Pittsburgh 
filtration plant 
Pittsburgh 
The \. Hogg Iron & Steel Foundry Pitts 
burgh, has recently completed a 16-in. motor driven roll lathe for 





miscellaneous work 









Geo 


Company, 









the Donora Works of the American Steel & Wire Company, and 
has the following other orders: Two No. 2% belted shears to cut 
1%-in. square for C. Strasburg’s Sons, Ft. Wayne, Ind one 





No. 4% to cut 2%-in. square for the Central Track Supply Com 
pany. Springfield, Ohio; one No. 2% to cut 1%-in. square for the 
Gordon Iron Company, Chicago Heights, Ill., and a No. 
motor driven shear to cut 1% in. square for the Crosby 
pany, Buffalo, N. Y. 






2Y, 





Com- 











The Screw Cutting Company of America, Philadelphia, Pa., 
which is erecting a new two-story building 60 x 82 ft., has not 
yet determined what new machinery it will require At the 
present time it is having 25 special screw machines built that 
will enable it to cut any size of screw up to 4 in. in diameter, 
any length, pitch or thread. 

Otto Hedtke is erecting a two-story brick machine shop at 





Buffalo, N 
for 
required 


x for 
which 


Humboldt 
repair of automobile parts, 





East Ferry street and parkway, 
the manufacture and 


i 
small equipment of lathes and drills will 





a 





be 





The Reliable Novelty & Electric Company, Binghamton, N. Y., 
has been organized for the manufacture of a new electric motor 
under the patents of Ward Decker. The company has been oper- 
ating a small plant at Lanesboro, Pa., which will moved to 
Binghamton as the company is fully organized 








be 








as soon 







Power Plant Equipment. 





Orbison & O'Keefe, hydraulic engineers, Appleton, Wis., are 
specifications for a hydro-electric power 





preparing plans and 
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lant to b stalled I Mor iin, Mich., by thé 
iin Electri & Pow Compa rhe new plant will be 
ocated at Lower Twi Falls and is expected to develop over 
900 by It is stated tha vork o s project wl be carried 
i 

N. C. Davison & 4 Keenan Building, Pittsburgh, have sold 
1 oo-h Bessemer gas eng to W. E. Minor, Mapleton, Pa 
15-hp. gas engine, Andrew Bi uer, Northside, Pittsburgh ; 
15-hp is eng George F. Kober Estate, Pittsburgh ; 5-ton ice 
plant and a 25-hp. gas engine, Sheridan Dairy Company, Sheri 
dan, Pa 

The Board of Trustees the I Reformatory at Jeffer- 
sonville, Ind., has authorized the llation of another pump 
for the water system with a capacity of 1100 gal. a minute 
rhe board expects to have the new foundry in operation Janu 
iry 15, just two months ym the date of its destruction by fire 








15 
and 





awarded December 


Hobart, 


was 
for 


It understood that no 


t} 
the 


is 


» 000.000-gal Okla., 














that new bids will be sec 

rhe Hoperoft Producer Gas ¢ has been incorporated 
it Rochester, N. Y., with a capital stock of $24,000, to deal in 
gas producers and engines and machinery Ernest D. Hopecroft, 
Charles A. Bruff and Wilfred B. Tuxill are among the directors. 

Foundries. 

Plans are under consideration for a large extension to the 
plant of the Frontier Iron Works, Buffalo, N. Y regarding 
which definite announcement wi ve made at a later date. 

The plant of the Coosa Pipe & Foundry Company, at Gads 
den, Ala., has been put in operation after a shutdown for the 
the annual inventory 

\{n extension to the plant of the Bessemer Soil Pipe Com- 
pany, at Bessemer, Ala., is now under way It is planned to 


double the capacity formerly operated 


Bridges and Buildings. 


The Wm. B. Scaife & Sons Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., has 
received a contract from the Maryland Coal Company for a 
steel tipple and trestle to be ¢ ted at St. Michael, near Johns- 
town, Pa rhe tipple will be one of the largest ever constructed 
in that part of the State 

Few additional tools will be required by the recently or 

Memphis Steel Construction Company, Memphis, Tenn., 


ganized 


for equipping its new plant The company has purchased the 
Odlum-Taylor Boiler Works in North,Memphis, where it will do 
all kinds of structural steel work It is not the intention to 
erect additional buildings at the present time. 
Vires. 
The machine shops of Jacob Bittner and the T. W. Curley 


were burned January 3, the 


Mfg. Company at Meyersdale, Pa 
‘ombined loss being about $15,000 


The boiler shop of Fairer & Son, Columbia, Pa., was damaged 
$5000 by fire January 8 

The fertilizer plant of Darling & Co., Chicago, IIl., was 
burned January 6, the loss being about $100,000 

The plant of the Memphis Machine Company, Memphis, 
Tenn., was damaged $25,000 by fire January 7 


Hardware. 


The Usona Wire & Iron Company, St. Louis, Mo., formerly 
located at 1909-1911 Locust street, has been compelled by the 
growth of its business to secure more room and increase its 


facilities, and to this end has moved its plant to 202-204 South 


Seventeenth street. 

The Maurer Mfg. Freeport, II1., 
porated, with a capital stock of $1000, to manufacture chicken 
Maurer, presi- 


Company, has been incor 


coops. The officers of the company are Geo. E. 
dent; N. J. Snyder, vice-president, and Frank S. Mogle, secre 
tary and treasurer. 

The Central Indiana Fence & Wire Company has been or 


at Kokomo, Ind., and incorporated, with $10,000 capital 
fence. The incorporators are 
W. Allison 


ganized 
stock, to 
Elmer E. 


manufacture woven wire 


Scott. Elias J. Scott and 


Muskegon, 


The American Standard Machinery Company, 
Mich., organized with a capital of $30,000, will soon begin the 
manufacture of a line of specialties which will include a coat 


locking device for hotels and several other articles of like char- 


acter. For the present the company will arrange for the manu 
facture of its product factories 

The Lovell Mfg. Company, Erie, Pa., will erect a 
factory building and a one-story detached power house building 


10cal 


with 
two-story 


in the spring. 
The American Sterilizer Company, Erie, Pa., is having plans 
brick and steel factory building, 60 x 


prepared for a two-story 
contemplates erecting during the 


180 ft., which the company 


next few months 


Miscellaneous. 


Motor 
to its large plant. 


is 


Company, Neweastle, Ind., 
The new building will 


sriscoe 


Maxwell 
addition 


The 


erecting an 


be of brick and steel, 150 x 720 ft 
The Central Mfg. Company, Connersville, Ind., which for 
years has made wooden automobile bodies, will erect an addi- 


tional building for the manufacture of metal bodies. 
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The Iron and Metal Trades 


There is a feeling of some disappointment, even among 


those who refused to join in the chorus of exuberant 


predictions of last November. There is no snap in the 


demand, and what requirements there are come out int 


a hesitating way. With cheap money and with the whole 


country bare of finished goods, better buying was ex 


pected. The railroads are the principal laggards, whilt 


apparently the general trade is acting conservatively i: 


view of the coming tariff revision. The conviction seems 


to be gaining ground that a feature of the latter will be 


free raw materials, among them Iron Ore, Coal, Coke 


and possibly Scrap, with corresponding reductions in 


semifinished and finished Tron and Steel, the rate of 


reduction tapering off as the more highly finished prod 


ucts are reached. 


New business is light all along the line. There is the 


nearest approach to a normal demand in the Wire prod- 


ucts, which is regarded as significant, since they enter 


into such a variety of channels. 


There are some slight spots of weakness in the Pig 


Iron markets. The Southern makers have practically 


siven up the plan of asking prices for second quarter de 
livery higher than those for first quarter shipments. 
Some resales of Southern Pig Iron have also cropped up 
in various shows that the 


quarters, but investigation 


quantities involved cannot be of much moment. 

Pipe makers are still responsible for the largest in 
quiries in the market and at least one large block is un 
der negotiation, after having been practically closed. 
There is a disposition to buy among Open Hearth melt 
ers in eastern and in western Pennsylvania. 

The Rail trade continues very quiet. Among the new 
inquiries which are up for consideration are 22,000 tons 
for the International & Great Northern and 8000 tons for 


the Great Northern. 
Eastern Pennsylvania Plate and Structural mills are 
running at a better rate than they have been for a long 


time, and there is the prospeet of some good business in 


Ship Plates for the Atlantic Coast yards. The Struc- 
tural shops are gathering in a good aggregate tonnage in 


Small jobs, calling for a few hundred to 1500 tons. 


of the 


None 


larger work which has been pending has been 


closed. 


New 


It is expected that the new power house for the 


York Edison Company, which will call for 12,000 


tons, will soon be figured on. 


Old Material is weaker in Chicago and in the East. 


The deadlock between the Steel makers and the dealers 


over the market in heavy Melting Scrap was lessened 


through the purchases by one mill of lots aggregating 
7000 tons for none of which over $17, delivered in buyers’ 


yard, eastern Pennsylvania, was paid. 


The Metal markets are quiet throughout, and some 


sellers of Copper admit their disappointment. There was 
a sharp drop in Tin amounting to about 1c. per pound 
during the week, the Metal touching 27.90c. during the 


<dlecline. 
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A Comparison of Prices. 
Advances Over the Previous Month 
Declines in Italics. 
one week, one month and one year previous. 
Jan. 13, Jan. 6, Dee. 


in Heavy Type, 


\t date, 


9, Jan. 8 





PIG IRON, Per Gross Ton: 190d 1909 1908 1908 
Foundry No, 2, Standard, Phila 

delphia = ate nes ~¢ 16.25 $17.25 $17.25 $18.26 
Foundry No. 2, Southern, Cincin 

nati . ; wwe . 16.25 16.25 L6.25 16.25 
Foundry No, 2, Local, Chicago 17.385* 17.35* 17.35° 18.35° 
Basic, delivered Eastern Pa 16.75 16.75 16.75 17.25 
Basic, Valley Furnace i 15.50 15.50 15.50 17.00 
Bessemer, Pittsburgh 17.40 17.40 17.40 18.90 





Gray Forge, Pittsburgh 15.40 15.40 15.15 17.40 
Lake Superivr Charcoal, Chicago 19.50 19.50 19.15 22.50 
BILLETS, &e., Per Gross Ton 

Steel Billets, Pittsburgh 295.00 25.00 25.00 28.00 
Forging Billets, Pittsburgh 27.00 27.00 27.00 30.00 
Open Hearth Billets, Phila 26.20 26.20 26.20 30.00 
Wire Rods, Pittsburgh 33.00 33.00 33.00 34.00 
Steel Rails, Heavy, mill..... 28.00 28.00 28.00 28.00 
OLD MATERIAL, Per Gross Ton: 

Steel Rails, Melting, Chicago 144.50 14.50 15.50 12.00 
Steel Rails, Melting, Phila 17.00 17.50 16.75 11.50 
Iron Rails, Chicago 18.75 19.50 19.50 15.00 
Iron Rails, Phiiadelphia 21.25 21.25 21.00 16.50 
Car Wheels. Chicago 16.00 16.00 16.00 10.00 
Car Wheels, Philadelphia 16.00 16.00 16.00 19.00 
Heavy Steel Scrap, Pittsburgh 16.75 16.75 16.50 

Heavy Steel Scrap, Chicago 14.00 14.00 15.25 10.75 
Heavy Steel Scrap, Philadelphia 17.00 17.50 16.75 11.50 
FINISHED IRON AND STEEL, 

Per Pound: Cents. Cents. Cents. Cents 
Refined Iron Bars, Philadelphia 1.55 1.52 1.50 1.75 
Common Iron Bars, Chicago ; 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.75 
Common Iron Bars, Pittsburgh. 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.60 
Steel Bars, Tidewater, New York 1.56 1.56 1.56 1.76 
Steel Bars, Pittsburgh ; 1.40 1.40 1.40 1.60 
Tank Plates, Tidewater, New York 1.76 1.76 1.76 1.86 
Tank Plates, Pittsburgh 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.70 
Beams, ‘Tidewater, New York 1.76 1.76 1.76 1.86 
Beams, Pittsburgh.......... . 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.70 
Angles, Tidewater, New York.. 1.76 1.76 1.76 1.86 
Angles, Pittsburgh. . Oh 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.70 
Skelp, Grooved Steel, Pittsburgh 1.45 1.45 1.45 1.70 
Skelp, Sheared Steel, Pittsburgh. 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.80 


SHEETS, NAILS AND WIRE, 


Per Pound: Cents. Cents. Cents. Cent 
Sheets, B'ack, No. 28, Pittsburgh 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 
Wire Nails, Pittsburgh. . i 1.95 1.95 1.95 2.05 
Cut Nails, Pittsburgh 1.75 1.75 1.75 2.00 
tarb Wire. Galv., Pittsburgh 2.40 2.40 10 2.50 

METALS, Per Pound: Cents. Cents. Cents. Cents 
Lake Copper, New York . 14.7% 14.75 14.50 13.87% 
Electrolytic Conper, New York.. 1.25 14.25 14.124413.75 
Spelter, New York.... : , 5.20 5.20 5.15 4.40 
Spelter, St. Louis... a 5.0% 5.05 5.00 1.27 
Lead, New York ‘ 7 4.20 4.20 4.27% 3.65 
Lead, St. Louis..... ‘ 4.10 4.10 4.15 3.60 
Z2m, New York....+ 28.15 28.85 29.10 26.75 
Antimony, Hallett, New York 8.00 8.12% 8.12% 8.75 


Nickel, New York.. 


a ae os 45.00 45.00 45.00 45.00 
Tin Plate, 100 lb... New York 


$3.89 $38.89 $3.89 $3.89 


These quotations have been changed from prices at fur 
nace to delivered price at foundries The 3S5e. is for switching 
charges 


>-o 


Chicago 
FISHER BUILDING, January 15, 1909. 
Thus far in the new 


(By Telegraph.) 

year but little improvement is ap 
parent in any branch of the Lron and Steel trade. Business 
in all Finished lines is moving slowly, and the tonnage of 
new orders is light. The continued delay of the railroads in 
placing orders for material, which it is confidently expected 
must be sooner or later purchased to meet existing and pros 
pective needs, is undoubtedly one of the leading influences 
operating against the hoped for upturn in the market activ- 
ities. A summary of the new business booked by the mills 
last week transactions of importance. To the 
Rail tonnage heretofore reported as under consideration has 
been added a total of 30,000 tons from Western lines, and 
orders have been placed for 2600 tons of Angle Bars and 
SOOO kegs of Bolts. The iucreased number of inquiries for 
highway and traction line bridges foreshadows the placing 
of numerous small orders for such work with the fabricating 
shops. <A total of 2500 tons of Structural Material was in- 
volved in three construction contracts recently let, to which 
is added 483 tons of railroad bridge material. The Betten- 
dorf Axle Company is taking bids on about 1500 tons of 
fabricated material to be used in the construction of a pro- 
posed new foundry building. Plates, Merchant Pipe and 
Boiler Tubes are extremely quiet but a slightly better de- 
mand for Sheets is noted. Under the liberal railroad offer- 
ings of last week Old Material prices broke 50 cents or 
more a ton on most grades. The bullish sentiment which 
dominated the market at the close of the year has disap- 


shows few 
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peared, and dealers are not now disposed to dis it th 
future far in advance. 

Pig Iron.—The market yntinues dull, with nothing t 
indicate that consumers are at a nterested Pig Iron 
either for prompt or future at very. In Tact, there Ss 10 
creasing evidence that the me is not large enoug o take 

ire of Iron now due on present contracts. Re sts for 
holding up shipments ar wing mo ind 
unless there is a material increase soon in thi mnsumption 
the purchases for second quarter requirements ght 
Sales generally have been small, and include | lots 
of important size. Among the latter is one of 2UUU tons of 
No. 2 Southern Foundry, taken by a f terest 
A prominent. radiator company has closed for a lot of 
12,000 tons, which has been under consid some 
n V Buffalo furnace, the latter delivering the Iron 

the company’s plant in that city. An inqu r 1000 
ons is reported, but the trade at larg S ( ris of a 
very modest aggregate of small orders No de hang 
has taken place in values, except that neither Northern nor 
Southern producers now actively seeking second quarte! 
business are making any pretense of asking an advance for 
such deliveries. It may, therefore, be said that both North 
ern and Southern prices are now squarely on isis of 
$13 for No. 2 Foundry, Birmingham, for the first and se 
ond quarters. While this price is at present being held 
with a good deal of firmness, the conditions supporting it 

re not as strong as could be wished. In order to establish 
n equality in the delivered quotations of Northern and 
Southern Iron 35c. is added to the local furnace price here 
tofore quoted to allow for switching charges on f.o.b. plant 


lelivery The inside quotations now represent the actual 

market, since there is practically no upward spl ] The 
yc quotations are f Jar rv, Febru ! March 
elivery o.b. Chicago 
















Jackson Co. and Kentucky Sil\ ) 19.90 to 20.40 
ackson Co. and Kentucky Silv 7 ar 20.90 t 21.40 
Jackson Co. and Kentucky Silvery, 10 »90 to 238.40 


(By Jail.) 
movement in Forging Billets reflects 
prevailing hinery 


Orders are scattered, and for small amounts, with 


tness 


general 
builders. 
here and 
a few unimportant size for forward deliv- 

We are advised that being maintained 
guite uniformly at the recognized schedule of $28.50, base, 
the continuance of a nearly normal 
average demand for Wire products, Wire Rod ifications 
are being offered in fair volume, and some new contracts ars 
being entered at regular prices, which we quote as follows: 
Bessemer, $33 ; $34: Chain, $33, all’ at Pitt 
railroads contributed 
of busi- 
The only recent 
are 


q r the shops I mac 


contracts of 





eries 





prices are 


0. Supported by 


spec 





Sasic, sburgh. 


Rails and Track Supplies. 
but little in the way of orders to 
ness entered by ] the pas 


the mills in 
additions of reported from this source 


noteworthy size 


volume 






2000 tons of Angle Bars and 8000 kegs of Bolts. which were 
secured by the Illinois Steel Company. Among the in- 
quiries in the market involving considerable tonnage are 
those of the International & Great Northern Railroad for 


22.000 tons of 85-Ib. Rails, and 8000 tons of Standard Sec- 
tion Rails Northern Railroad; whether the 
latter are Bessemer or Open Hearth has not been def- 
Besides these there are a number of inquiries 
lots ranging from 100 up to 1000 tons or more 


from the Great 
» be 


initely decided. 


for smaller 


from various electric traction lines. There is a notable in- 
crease in new projects of this kind in the West. where such 
enterprises are commanding a large share of attention be- 


cause of the rapid development of water powers by means of 
which the necessary current for operation is cheaply gen- 
erated. The demand for Light Rails, which has been fairly 
active for time, has fallen off, and the keenness of 
competition for what there is moving ad- 
versely to the firm maintenance of prices, with the result that 
conditions in this respect are unsatisfactory. Concessions 
of $1 to $3 a ton from regular quotations are made in com- 
petition with Rerolling mills. We quote as follows: Angle 
Bars, accompanying Rail 1909 delivery, 1.50¢c.; car 
lots, 1.60c.; Spikes, 1.80c. to 1.90c., according to delivery; 
Track Bolts, 2.15c. to 2.25c., base, Square Nuts, and 2.30c. 
to 2.40c., base, Hexagon Nuts. The store prices on Track 
Supplies range from 0.15c. to 0.20c. above mill prices. Light 
Rails, 25 to 45 Ib., $26; 20-lb., $27; 16-Ib., $28; 12-lb., $29 
Standard Sections, Bessemer, $28; Open Hearth, $30, on 





some 


business operates 


orders, 


lots of 500 tons and over; on smaller lots $2 a ton extra. 


Structural Material.- 


encouraging feature in 


The most 
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the present demand for Stn Material is the increasing 


1 
market. 


number of small inquiries and ers coming into the 

Among these are quite a number of bridges for highways and 
electric roads from points in the West, where improvements 
of this kind are apparently receiving more attention than 
elsewhere. While such orders are individually small, the 
prospects are that they will soon constitute a collective ton 
nage of considerable importance. The general contract fo1 


r 
the erection of James B. Clow & Son’s new foundry plant at 
Ohio, which will 
tural Material, 
ton, Ohio, but 
out A new 


about 5OO tons of Struc 
Luyster & Lowes, Day 
brication has not been 


Company’s San Fran 


( oshocton, 
has been awarded to 
the order for fa 
warehouse for the Crane 


given 





sco branch calls for about 500 tons; no award for the 
2500 tons previously reported as under consideration for the 
Chicago warehouse of this company has as yet been made. 
I} Wis onsin B ag Company will fabricate {S35 tons of 
bridge material for the Chicago, Milwaukee & St, Paul Rail 





road. Formal closure of the 3844 tons for the Hart, Schaff 
ner & Marx Building, Chicago, definitely places this work 
with the American Bridge Company. A new factory build- 
ng, to be erected by the Roberts, Johnson, Rand Shoe Com- 
pany, St. Louis, calls for 1800 tons, the general contract for 


James Stewart; and TOO 


which has been awarded to tons 
a highway bridge for the city of Missoula, Mont., is 
neluded in the general contract for construction taken by 
Burrill Brothers. Both the Southern Pacific and Santa IF‘ 
lroads are furnishing fairly liberal specifications on exist 





American Bridge ¢ 


i ‘ompany. Sh p 
ents of fabricated Steel for the 


l 


ne Peopl: Ss 


the ap 


construction of t 


Coke Company’s office building and 





proaches of the Northwestern Depot are beginning to come 
in, and the work of erection will be carried forward as rap 
idly as the weath will permit. The low prices at which 
some of the recent jobs have been taken furnish no encour- 
agement for hopes of an immediate widening of the margins 





of profit of fabricated work, which, if figured on a basis of 
regular cost for plain material, would be entirely wiped out. 
Prices from store are 1.95c. to 2c. Mill prices at Chicago are 
as follows: Be and Chi ] 3 to 15 in., inclusive, 
1.78c.; Angles, 8 to 6 in., 4-in. and heavier, 1.78c.; larger 
than 6 in. on one or both legs, 1.88c.; Beams, larger than 6 
1.88c. ; than 15 in., 
and over, 


ims 


Beams, larger 
1.78c.: Tees, 3 in. 


in. on both legs, 
1.88e. ; 


1.83c. 


Plate 


( ompriset 


Zees, 3 in. 


over, 





+} 
coming to iit 


s.—The principal 
} 


of specificat 


mills is 
builders against the 
the latter part of last New orders, 
and light, represent mainly the immediate 
the filling requirements of 
interests are carrying no more material 
actually required, and on ac- 
obtainable from the mills 
Price 


for stocks. 
ill possi- 


tonnage 
ions from car 


contracts placed year. 


which are scarce 
wants of 
jobbe rs. 
in their 
count of 


there is no 


consumers and stock 


The latter 
warehouses 
the prompt 


present 


than is 
deliveries 


necessity increasing 


wholly satisfactory, since it is st 


conditions are 


ble to obtain « 


not 


oncessions of $1 to $2 a ton, especially on 


the narrow sizes. We quote mill shipments as follows: 
Tank Plates, %4-in. and heavier, wider than 6144 and up 
to 100 in. wide, inclusive, car lots, Chicago, 1.78c.; 3-16 





in., 1.88c.: Nos. 7 and 8 gauge, 1.98c.: No. 9, 2.08¢c.: Flange 


quality, in widths up to 100 in., 1.88¢., base, for 14-in. and 
heavier, with the same advance for lighter weights; Sketch 
Plates, Tank quality, 1.88c.; Flange quality, 1.98c. Store 
prices on Plates are as follows: Tank Plates, 14-in. and 
. heavier, un to 72 in. wide, 2c. to 2.10c.; from 72 to 96 in. 
wit 2.10¢c. to 2.20c.; 3-16 in. up to 60 in. wide, 2.10c. to 
2.20c.; 42 in. wide, 2.30c. to 2.40c.; No. 8, up to 60 in. 








2.15% 


Som 


le, 2.10c. to Flange and Head quality, 0.25c. extra. 

Sheets. fairly orders have been received 
this week from the jobbing trade, which seems to indicate a 
little more liberally in anticipation 
of a This movement, however, is not as 
vet at all pronounced, nor is the general demand measurably 
greater than it has been in recent weeks. At the same time 
the outlook is not unpromising. All things considered, there 
fair regularity in which is disturbed only by 
from a unimportant We 
is follows, Chicago: Blue Annealed, 
2, 2.05¢e.: No. 14, 2.08c.; No. 16, 
Nos. 17 to 21, 2.48c.; Nos. 22 to 


rood 


disposition to stock up a 


growing demand. 


prices, 


few 


slight concessions sources. 
juote mill shipments 


No. 10, 1.98c.: No. 1 
2.18ce.: Box Annealed, 


24, 2.48c.; Nos. 25 and 26, 2.538c.; No. 27, 2.58¢c.: No. 28, 
2.68e.: No. 29, 2.78ce.; No. 30, 2.88e.;: Galvanized Sheets, 


Nos. 10 to 14, 2.68c.: Nos. 15 and 16, 2.83c.: 
2.98c.; Nos. 22 to 24, 3.18c.; Nos. 25 and 26, 3.33c.: No. 27, 
3.00c.; No. 28, 3.738¢c.; No. 30, 4.23c.;: Black Sheets from 
store: Blue Annealed, No. 10, 2.15c.; No. 12, 2.20c.; No. 14, 
2.25¢e.: No. 16, 2.35¢e.; Box Annealed, Nos. 18 to 21, 2.60c.: 
Nos. 22 to 24, 2.( No. 26, 2.70c.; No. 27, No. 28, 
2.85c.: No. 30. 3. Galvanized from store: 10 to 16, 
3ec.; Nos. 18 to 20, 3.15c.: Nos. 22 to 24. 3. No. 26, 
3.500e.: No. 27, 3.70c.: No. 28, No. 440c. to 
t.45c. 

Bars.—That the consumption of Steel Bars has suffered 
no decline is evident from the undiminished flow of specifi- 


Nos. 17 to 24. 
9 99 











3.90c. : 


30, 


cations to the mills. The volume of such orders for the 
first 10 days of the year has held well up to the level estab- 
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lished for December. 
ness in [ron Bars is being entered, and buyers are exacting 
of orders. \ 
induced to place 
ruling rate, milis 
are presenting a strong front in the maintenance of prices, 
both in Iron and Steel Bars. Quotations, Chicago, are as 
follows: Steel Bars, 1.58c., with half extras; Iron Bars, 
1.50c.; Hoops, No. 18 and lighter, 1.98c., full extra Hoop 
card; Bands, No, 12 gauge and heavier, 1.58c., half extras, 
Steel Bar card, Soft Steel Angles and Shapes. 1.68c., half 
extras. Bar Iron, 2c. to 2.15c. : 
Steel Bands, 1.90c., as per Bar 


9 OFA. Ps cs 


Hoops, 2.25c. to 2.35¢., full 


Only a moderate amount of new busi 
in their demands for the prompt shipment 
though it is possible that buyers could bi 
forward contracts at a concession from t] 


Store prices are as follows: 
Bars, 1.90¢. to 2c.; Steel 
‘ard, half extras; Soft Steel 
extras, 

Merchant Pipe.—Last week’s record was somewhat im 
proved by the development of a little spurt of buying, which, 
however, was in nowise significant of any material change in 
the situation. The extra volume of business was doubtless 
due to the placing of orders held over until after the taking 
of inventories was completed. The market on the whole is 
quiet, condition that always prevails to a greater or less 
degree during the winter months. ‘The following mill dis 

<a 


counts are quoted: Black Pipe, *4 to 6 in., 73.2; 7 to 12 in., 


oH 


70.2; Galvanized, *4 to 6 in., 63.2. 
ject to one point on the base. From store, in small lots, 
Chicago jobbers quote 73 per cent. on Black Steel Pipe, *4 
to G in. About three points above these prices is asked for 
Iron Pipe. 

Boiler Tubes.—The requirements of the railroads for 
Locomotive Tubes seem to have been pretty well supplied, 
and but few orders are now being placed. The movement of 
Merchant Tubes is extremely sluggish, with no signs of im 
mediate improvement. Mill quotations for future delivery, 
on the base sizes, are as follows: 2% to 4% in., inclusive, 
Steel Tubes, 63.2; Iron, 50.2; Seamless, 50.2; 2% in. and 
smaller, and lengths over 18 ft., and 2% in. and larger, 

l 22 10 per cent. extra. Store prices are 


These discounts are sub 


and lengths over 22 ft., 
as follows: 





Ste Iron Seam! 
1 to 1% in 35 sD 3h 
1% to 2% l he ’ +3) 
eh. MONS ewig le Site <in aaa ate a ell ae 21, 35D 35 
Se EI SOWING ida a dia Sw 3 icone wie 60 17% +71 
SSG) TORRES osc we cces >. 50 35 


Merchant Steel.—Neither manufacturers nor jobbers 
are showing any haste in forwarding specifications, and the 
volume of orders entered in the past 10 days is rather below 
the average for the same period in the previous month. It 
is believed, however, that this lack of interest is only tem- 
porary, and that as soon as the business of the new year is 
fairly under way, the demand will take an upward turn. We 
quote as follows: Planished or Smooth Finished Tire Steel, 
1.78c.; Iron Finish, up to 14% x % in., 1.78c¢., base, Steel 
ecard; Iron Finish, 1% x % in. and larger, 1.58c., base, Tire 
card; Channels for solid Rubber Tires, %4 to 1 in., 2.08¢c., and 
11% in. and larger, 1.98c.; Smooth Finished Machinery Steel, 
2.08c.; Flat Sleigh Shoe, 1.63c.; Concave and Convex Sleigh 
Shoe, 1.83c.; Cutter Shoe, 2.05c.; Toe Calk Steel, 2.13c.; 
Railroad Spring, 1.98c.; Crucible Tool Steel, 714¢. to Sc., and 
still higher prices are asked on special grades. Cold Rolled 
Shafting in car lots and over, 57 per cent. off; in less than 
car lots, 52 per cent. off, with carload freight allowed within 
base territory. 

Cast Iron Pipe.—The letting of 1500 tons by the city 
of Duluth resulted in the award of the contract to the United 
States Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry Company. No purchase 
has been made by the city of Minneapolis of the 1700 tons 
on which a letting was advertised for last week, action be- 
ing indefinitely postponed. Aside from these lots, there are 
no contracts of importance in sight, and the general busi- 
ness in small orders is only moderately active. Prices are 
firmer and quotations are advanced $1 a ton. We quote 
nominally per ton, Chicago, as follows: Water Pipe, 4 in., 
$28; 6 to 12 in., $27; 16 in. and up, $25, with $1 extra for 
Gas Pipe. 

Metals. The market has developed a firmer tone, which, 
although not reflected in an actual advance of local selling 
has stimulated buying. No large lots are changing 
hands, but sales of Casting Copper in lots of 5 to 10 tons 
up to carloads for March delivery are more numerous. The 
large consumers are generally covered by purchases made in 
November, designed to meet requirements for 90 days. 
General buying, however, is of a hand to mouth character. 
Quotations are as follows: Casting Copper, 1414c.; Lake, 
1444c. to 14%c., in car lots, for prompt shipment; small 
lots, Ye. to %ec. higher; Pig Tin, car lots, 3114c.; small 
lots, 3444c.;: Lead, Desilverized, 4.45c. to 4.55¢e., for 50-ton 
lots; Corroding, 4.70c. to 4.80c., for 50-ton lots: in car lots, 
214c. per 100 lb. higher; Spelter, 5.10c. to 5.25¢c.: Cookson’s 
Antimony, 10%4c., and other grades, 9°%4c. to 1014c.; Sheet 
Zinc is $7, f.o.b. La Salle, in car lots of 600-lb. casks. On 
Old Metals we quote: Copper Wire, Crucible Shapes, 14c. 
to 14\4c. ; Copper Bottoms, 12\4c. ; Copper Clips, 12\\c. ; 
Red Brass, 12%4c.; Yellow Brass, 10c.; Light Brass, 7léc.; 
Lead Pipe, 4.35¢.: Zine, 3%e.; 


; 
Foil, 23c.; Block Tin Pipe, 26c. 


pric eS, 


Pewter, No. 1, 21c.; Tin 
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Old 


prices have 


Material.— |! market is decidedly weak, and 
declined 50c. or more a ton nearly all along the 
line. ‘The bidding for the railroad tonnage offered within the 
days was not at all spirited, and would probably 

weather conditions permitted prompt 


deliveries of the material offered. 


past few 
bave been less so if 
As it is, dealers are count 
ing on delay in collection and delivery by the railroads, ex 
pecting that shipments of material comprised in the list just 
closed will not reach the market for 80 or 60 days, by which 
conditions will have improved. The 
argest list reported—that of the Great Northern Railroad, 
including 10,600 tons in all, with 5000 tons of Old Iron 
Rails—will not be closed until the 15th. Among the prices 
realized by the roads on last week’s sales were the following : 
Old Iron Rails, $19; Rerolling Steel Rails, $16.05; Short 
Steel Rails, $14.75: Frogs, Switches and Guards, $14.25, all 
tons. Couplers and Knuckles, $13.25; Iron Axles, 
$20.50: No. 1 Cast, $13.25; No. 1 Wrought, $14.15, Turn 
‘ast Borings, $7.60, Pipe and Flues, $11.10, al! 


time it is hoped that 


eTOSS 


ings, $9.25: ¢ 


net tons. ‘The following prices are per gross ton, f.o.b. 
Chicago 
Old Iron Rails Wei ad Waa aaa ae $18.75 to $19.25 
Old Steel Rails, rerolling............ 16.00 to 16.50 
Old Steel Rails, less than 3 ft...... 14.50 to 15.00 


Relaying Rails, standard sections, sub 


ject to inspection. 22.50 to 23.50 
Old Car Wheels > i stecon SOOO Go 1650 
Heavy Melting Steel Scrap 14.00 to 14.50 
Frogs, Switches and Guards, cut apart 14.00 to 14.50 
Mixed Steel 12.00 to 12.50 

The following quotations are per net ton: 

Iron Fish Plates... ‘ ; $16 $17.00 
Iron Car Axles 20 20.50 
Steel Car Axles ‘ 1S 18.50 
No. 1 Railroad Wrought cae 14 14.50 
No. 2 Railroad Wrought ae aeirnan aerate 13 13.50 
Springs, Knuckles and Couplers 13 14.25 
Locomotive Tires, smooth 14.: 15.00 
No 1 Dealers’ Forge LE 11.50 
Mixed Busheling . 9 9.50 
ron Axle Turnings ea S 9.25 
Soft Steel Axle Turnings pee tate ‘ 8 9.25 
Machine Shop Turnings............. 8. 9.25 
Cast Borings 2 taste Mirae: < 7.4 7.75 
Mixed Borings, &c... Fad . 75 
Os Dy Bes ce eee e6 ye ; Vee eer 9 9.50 
RC re raed crea at ats 6 and 5) oa a dy alaa 8. 8.50 
No. 1 Boilers. cnt to Sheets and Rings. 10. 10.50 
No. 1 Cast Scrap..... : Salanactee eae 13.50 
Stove Plate and Light Cast Scrap..... 12 12.50 
Railroad Malleable ae oy 13. 13.50 
Agricultural Malleable 11.25 11.75 
Pipes God FIGee. 2... seccseses 10.: 11.00 








Buffalo. 


BuFFALO, N. Y., January 12, 1909. 

Pig Iron.—The market continues extremely quiet, and 
only a very limited amount of new developing. 
Specifications on contracts are still held up to some extent, 
awaiting the completion of inventories. Furnacemen accept 
the situation philosophically, confident that the demand will 
become more active and that more Iron will be moving with- 
Prices remain unchanged, as follows, f.o.b. 


business 


in a tew weeks. 


Buffalo: 


eee: if a Eo oo wa we eck OUT a Pelee $16.50 to $17.00 
eS ee I ns ok Sara oe wee 16.00 to 16.50 
a I oon) al. al Bde WRN e Sta a elec elete 15.50 to 16.00 
Bt NN ns aia ne on elena ees 15.50 to 16.00 
RUNS op kira Ck a kk Marea 15.50 to 15.75 
Basic ; pckabatets ied de pace Ala eal ode a-O baa 16.00 to 16.50 
Beatioahlie Besecm@me?r. .. sv ccccsccceccues 17.00 to 17.50 
I cas sia a wee e Beane ha ede eee 20.75 to 21.25 


Old Material.—The market is lifeless, there being an 
entire lack of demand from consumers, and dealers not in- 
clined to force new business; consequently, there is but little 
movement except for material on unfilled contracts. Prices 
have fallen off a little in some lines, but are largely nominal, 
as follows, per gross ton, f.o.b. Buffalo: 





Heavy Melting Steel Scrap.......... to $15.50 
Low Phosphorus Steel Scrap......... 21. to 21.50 
Me. 1 Malivond Wroumeks » «occ cc ticecs 3.25 to 3.75 
No. 1 Railroad and Machinery C: 

EE Sodas caegv abases eb 204506080 to 
oe ee ees eee re 18.50 to 
Old Iron Axles eT eer eee 22.00 to 
Old Car Wheels ak are itinlele rere 16.00 to 
Railroad Malleable.... arue waielas 14.00 to 14.50 
Boiler Plate...... 


Se eee ae 12.50 to 13.00 





Locomotive Grate Bars........... 12.00 to 12.25 
RN ae! ou assets Aisead on ows sconnae Lapee we Ia.2o 
Wrought Iron and Soft Steel Turnings 9.50to 10.00 
Cieans Cast Irom BOrin@@... ...cesccescs 9.00 to 9.50 
ee re 14.00 to 14.50 


Finished Iron and Steel.—Inquiries and orders continue 
light for Bars, Shapes. &c., but prospects for new business 
in the near future appear promising. One of the largest of 
the local forging companies is in the market for its require- 
inents for Billets, and is asking quotations covering a con- 
tract for one year and five year periods. The New York 
Central is in the market for 1000 box cars of 60,000-Ib. 
capacity, requiring considerable tonnages in Shapes 
and Axles. In Structural Material considerable new busi- 
ness is in sight. Bids for the Steel for the new Odd Fellows’ 
3uilding, Buffalo, a small tonnage, will be received this 
week. The Steel for an additional story on the Union Realty 
Building, Syracuse, has been secured by the Jones & Laugh- 


sars, 
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lin Steel Company, and bids will be called for on the 15th 
inst. for the Structural Material, about 700 tons, required 
for the Central City Cold Storage Company, Syracuse. 


The Buffalo offices of the Lackawanna Steel Company, 
formerly maintained in the Ellicott Square Building, have 
been removed to the second floor of the Fidelity Building, 
Rooms 202 to 212, where very commodious quarters have 
been secured and attractively fitted up. The change includes 
the suite of offices occupied by Vice-President and General 
Manager C. H. McCullough, Jr., and the offices of H. L. 
Stevens, sales agent. 

+e. 


Philadelphia. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., January 12, 1909. 

While there has been a trifle more activity in some lines, 
developments in the local Iron and Steel markets during 
the week have been rather slow. ‘The trade has not yet re- 
covered from the usual first of the year dullness, and it will 
probably require at least another week before business will 
be transacted in the usual routine. Railroad buying still 
continues to drag and disappointment is expressed at the 
lack of business from that class of buyers. Considerable 
tonnage is pending in the Iron market, but there seems to 
be no urgency either on the part of buyer or seller to close 
business under consideration. In some lines of finished 
Iron and Steel the demand shows a slight betterment, but 
in others there is little change. The trade takes a very 
hopeful view of the situation, and it is believed that a steady 
improvement will be noted in the near future, although un- 
certainty regarding the tariff is exerting an influence in 
some directions and will probably result in business being 
io some extent held in abeyance. 

Pig Iron.—While there is a slight improvement to be 
noted in the aggregate of business done during the week, buy- 
ing is still light, and transactions have been largely confined 
to the foundry grades. The situation continues decidedly 
strong, sellers showing no disposition to urge business, owing 
to the fact that furnaces in this territory are pretty well 
sold up for the next few months, and while there is a little 
more disposition on the part of some few to take a moderate 
tonnage for the second half, but little business of that char- 
acter has been transacted. There has been a fair amount 
of buying in Foundry Iron for prompt shipment at $17.25 
to $17.50 for No. 2 X. An occasional order for several hun- 
dred tons is reported, and one lot of 1000 tons was taken. 
The Cast Iron Pipe makers are still in the market. Several 
would place orders for large blocks, if prices could be shaded, 
but sellers are very firm on low grade Iron. One Pipe inter- 
est is in the market for 20,000 tons, while several others 
would take more moderate quantities. While there is an 
apparent weakness in the price of Southern Iron, it has been 
traced to offerings by speculators, who still have Iron on 
hand bought when the market was off last year, and on 
which the delivery date has about expired. One lot of 500 
tons of No. 2 Iron was disposed of in this territory for spot 
delivery on the basis of $12.50, Birmingham. No great ton- 
nage is expected to come on the market, inasmuch as the 
delivery date on a number of such purchases still has some 
months to run. Southern producers themselves are mak- 
ing no concessions on established prices for new business, 
$13 to $13.50, Birmingham, for No. 2 Foundry, being strictly 
adhered to. Little business has been done in the Virginia 
grades, sellers being out of the market in a number of in- 
stances, and the tonnage taken has been at full prices. Forge 
Iron has been quiet, but some light inquiry has developed 
and prices are strong, with a slight advancing tendency. 
Several Steel plants are still in the market for Basic Iron 
for second quarter delivery, but no sales have recently been 
made. <A large producer sold some 10,000 tons of Low Phos- 
phorus Tron the past month. It was made up of a number 
of small lots, several of which have already been reported, 
going largely to Steel casting plants. Both standard and 
misfit Iron was included, the prices ranging from $20.50 to 
$21.50. Prices continue to be maintained on all grades, and 
for delivery in buyers’ vards, eastern Pennsylvania and near- 
by territory, quotations range as follows: 


Eastern Pennsylvania, No. 2 NX Foundry. $17.25 to $17.50 

astern Pennsylvania. No. 2 Plain.. 16.75 to 17.00 

Virginia, No. 2 X Foundry.. ‘ 17.25 to 17.75 

Virginia, No RR in oe cabo cre 17.00 to 17.25 

Gray Forge 16.25 to 16.50 

RN Char ate, ee aoe ha ol ee as 16.75 to 17.00 

Low Phosphorus ew ate le ee 21.50 to 21.75 

Ferromanganese.—The demand is small. Prices still 
show a considerable range, some sellers quoting $1 and 
more above the market, which for prompt shipment ranges 
from $44 to $45, Baltimore, with $45 to $46 named for 
first half deliveries. 

Plates.—Makers report somewhat more active condi- 
tions. The past week showed an improvement both in speci- 


fications and new orders, and the outlook is believed to be 
better. Some large orders for boat Steel are pending, while 
Produc- 
Prices are 


more locomotive and structural business is in sight. 
tion at the mills shows a slight improvement. 
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being maintained and range as follows for deliveries in this 
vicinity 
Parts 
Carloads. carload. 
Cents Cents. 
Tank, Bridge and Boat Steel............ 1.75 1.80 
PERO OF BOMCE MUSE. oc ksh cv ececceaen 1.85 1.95 
Commercial Firebox.......... pakiw eee 1.95 2.00 
PEED Gh 6 FSREER WE TEN Kw kao bleak ween 2.15 2.20 
Locomotive Firebox Steel............... 2.25 2.30 


The following 


The above are base prices for 4-in. and heavier. 
Extra per 


extras apply: 


100 Ib. 
DAE, Nis 's aSe cessed sce eR Sema wee ee ...-$0,10 
See: SE Ws Saw ime he ee We Sm oO 15 
a ee es an iin ohh Maa etd We Oe .20 
PAO OVER 200 CO SEO Mini cscs cdevaiereeeons .05 
Plates over 110 to 115 in..... ee wie wie aoe 10 
Panne OFOR CE 60 LOO Os asco 0 s.6o en e060 0540s . a 
PaReee OVOCr BeO 00 220 Weds cccvecvssvisees iss jae 
se ee eS BE Ary err ere tire . ae 
Pameen OPO 10 Wl. 4 46.5 vacdanees cis bg aula eee eee 1.00 
Billets.—Business continues light, and almost entirely 


shipments, individual orders in few cases ex- 
Quotations are unchanged, $26.20 being 
Rolling Steel, with Forging Steel 
usual extras for high carbons and 


for prompt 
ceeding 100 tons. 
named for Ordinary 
$28.20, subject to the 
special sizes. 

Structural Material.—Immediate business has not been 
very heavy, current orders being of a miscellaneous charac- 
ter. The outlook from the building standpoint is better, and 
some fair business is expected to develop in the near future. 
Fabricators are fairly busy with the work in hand, and 
mills maintain about an even rate of production. For de- 
livery in this territory prices range from 1.75c. to 1.90c., 
according to specifications. 

Sheets.— Sufficient tonnage develops from week to week 
to keep mills pretty fully occupied, but it is almost entirely 


of a prompt nature, and makers have but little forward 
business on their books. Quotations for mill shipments, a 
tenth extra being added for small lots, range as follows: 
Nos. 18 to 20, 2.50c.; Nos. 22 to 24, 2.60c.; Nos. 25 to 26, 


No. 27, 2.80c.: No. 28, 2.90c. 

Bars.—There has been a slight improvement in the de 
mand for Refined Iron Bars, and less difficulty is experienced 
in taking business at ruling quotations, which are a shade 
higher owing to the fact that the available supply of low 
price Bars is being pretty well cleared up. Individual trans- 
not large, although in the aggregate sales show an 
Refined Iron Bars for delivery in this territory 
1.55¢. to 1.60c., with Steel Bars, 1.55c., de 


2.70c. ; 


actions are 
increase. 
are quoted at 
livered. 
Coke.—Some moderate business in Foundry Coke has 
béen done and prices are firm. In Furnace Coke conditions 
are not quite so strong, production in some instances ex- 
ceeding the demand, and there is a weakening tendency in 
the price for prompt Coke. For delivery in this territory 
prices range as follows: 
Furnace Coke.............$3.90 to $4.10 
4.20to 4.50 
3.50 to 3.70 
3.80 to 4.10 


Connellsville 
Foundry Coke... WE 
Mountain Furnace. Coke... ccc c eves 
POD RSONO 55k ccc a oi eb eh Saw ees oRew 


Old Material. The deadlock between the buyers of 
Heavy Melting Steel Scrap and the leading merchants is 
still on, although some weak spots have developed, which 


enabled one Eastern mill to purchase about 7000 tons during 
the week, for none of which over $17, delivered in buyer’s 
yard, was paid. The majority of sellers still hold out for higher 
prices. Buyers maintain their former position, but would 
purchase large tonnages if their views of prices would be 


met. The market generally is quiet, pending announce- 
ments from the railroads on their recent offerings, which 
will come out this week. Outside of the above mentioned 


transactions the market has been quiet, scarcely enough 
business being done to establish prices, which for delivery 
in buyers’ yards in this territory are nominally quoted as 
follows: 





No. 1 Steel Scrap and Crops......... $17.00 to $17.75 
Low . PROGDROTUS.. ... 065s 60s 00 09:0'0 20.00 to 21.00 
Ny Naive. itn lard erie) wwe ae eo 22.50to 23.00 
ae SN Gs ce cewaiewe ox eceee een 24.25 to 24.75 
Penh CN PEE oo bs hee oe de SAWS le a 21.25 to 21.75 
Re Sen NEI a Gs ig ch ce 6 es ew emma eh . 16.00 to 17.00 
Choice No. 1 R. R. Wrought........ . 20.00to § 
PACES: TORO oon oie 5 kb wees teas . 16.00 to 
GEIPONO BEGTIORIIO. 6505 ss chases 15.75 to 
ee Ee eae ae 15.25 to 
NG: 2 PORES Pie DOPOD hoki scans awan 3.75 to 1 
Se, ce Ee Ps ark pic oan a oe oe Se 10.00 to 10. 
SRRONIIE SR PMAIO ons a ody oss 04 6 a's 0 0's 14.00 to 14. 
Stove Plate.... aera ale ne 3.75 to 14,2 
a, OE ale cdc go a Rimi aia oes 13.00 to 13.50 
Grate Bars isi eel eae 14.50 to 15.00 
ta etisalat 


The total 1908 gold output for the world is estimated 
A. Leach, Director of the Mint, at $427,000,000, 
$410.555,000 for the year 1907. Africa, as 
usual, is the largest contributor to this increase, the 
vield for that country being $165,000,000, as against $151,- 
699.000 for the previous year. The production of the 
United States shows the next largest increase, being $96,- 


300,000 in 1908, as compared with $90,435,000 for the pre- 


by Frank 


as against 


vious year. 
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Cincinnati. 


CINCINNATI, Ono, January 13, 1909.—(By Telegraph.) 

There are no tangible evidences of increasing strength 
in any department of the Iron and Steel trade, and prices 
a trifle weaker, although this sentiment could scarcely 
be applied to the machine and machinery market in 
general, in behalf of which an accumulation of inquiries and 
some fairly good sales indicate a very hopeful tone. Many 
large concerns are still busy with the details of inventory 
taking, and not much is expected of January. Jobbing 
foundries are still slow about taking any additional Iron, 
and the local melt has not increased appreciably, and to 
hardly the extent expected. There is a little better feeling 
among manufacturers of Ornamental and Structural Iron. 
It is the general opinion here that the Pipe companies, which 
were in the market for a considerable tonnage of Iron, have 
not purchased anything like the amount expected. ‘The larg 
er Coke selling agencies report an increase in shipment 
orders on contract Foundry Coke, from which it is argued 
that a better melt is foreshadowed. 

Pig Iron.—Some of the larger consuming interests, be- 
lieving evidently that the time is propitious for taking on 
enough to fill out first half requirements, have been feeling 
the market for good sized tonnages. An Ohio Pipe manu- 
facturer, Who wants 1500 tons a month of low grade Iron 
for the first half, is expected to close to-day; a large Indiana 
manufacturer of agricultural supplies is asking prices on 
1000 tons of Nos. 2 and 3 Foundry; a large tool works 
concern in southern Ohio wants 1000 tons, half Northern 
and Southern, Nos. 2 and 38 Foundry, for first quarter or 
option of extending through the first half; a large manufac- 
turer of radiators is also in the market for a considerable 
tonnage if he can get it at his price; an inquiry from 
Cleveland territory is for 500 tons of Northern Iron, Jan- 
uary and February delivery; another from the Detroit Dis- 
trict is for 800 tons, preferably Southern Foundry. A late 
item of interest to consumers of High Silicons is the agree- 
ment entered into by the four Jackson County furnace in- 
terests offering split grades; in other words, on a basis of 
$18.50 for 8 to 10 per cent., inclusive, the differential is 
25 cents for each half unit, as, for example, 8% per cent. 
would be $18.75. Above 10 per cent. the bhsis is 50 cents 
per half unit, making 10% per cent. $20, and 11 per cent. 
$20.50. The prevailing scarcity of low grades seems as 
pronounced as ever, and it is claimed that Forge is bringing 
a flat $12, Birmingham price, with very little to be had. 
Furnace interests in the southern Ohio District seem to be 
confident of an increasing consumption to take care of pres- 
ent production, and are holding firmly, apparently, at a 
minimum of $15.50 at furnace for No. 2. Opinions of au- 
thorities in touch with the situation in this district estimate 
between 60,000 and 75,000 tons on furnace yards at the 
present time. There is no inquiry for Malleable. There is 
reported here a considerable inquiry for Basic from the 
East, among them one from an eastern Pennsylvania Steel 
company for 15,000 tons. For the first time for several 
weeks a little resale Southern Iron is offered, reported at 
$12.75, Birmingham, for No. 2. This is construed as an out- 
cropping of the speculative spirit shown by certain large 
Scrap concerns during the heavy November buying, who se- 
cured from 5000 to 15,000 tons as an investment. For the 
first quarter and half, based on freight rates of $3.25 from 
sirmingham and $1.10 from the Hanging Rock District. we 
quote, delivered, Cincinnati, as follows: 


seem 


tool 











Southern Coke, No. 1..... centre ie $16.75 to $17.25 
Southern Coke, No. 2... 16.25 to 16.75 
Southern Coke, No. 3...... 15.75 to 16.25 
Southern Coke, No. 4..... 15.25 to 15.75 
Southern Coke, No. 1 Soft..... 16.75 to 17.25 
Southern Coke, No. 2 Soft a 16.25 to 16.75 
Southern Coke, Gray Forge...... 14.75 to 15.25 
Southern Mottled ...... eee 14.50 to 15.00 
Ohio Silvery, 8 per cent. Silicon 19.60 to 20.10 
Lake Superior Coke, No. 1 ca 17.10 to 17.60 
Lake Superior Coke, No. 2.... 16.60 to 17.10 
Lake Superior Coke, No. 38...... 16.10 to 16.60 
Standard Southern Car Wheel.... 22.25 to 23.3 
Lake Superior Car Wheel....... 21.75 to 22 





(By Mail.) 
Coke.—The market is weaker, with what appear to be 
strong inducements in spot Coke. The Connellsville District 
seems to be the most favorable to the consumer this week, 





with spot Furnace brands as low as $1.60, at oven, and 
ranging from $1.90 to $2 on contract. Connellsville 72-hr. 





Foundry grades, spot,.$2 to $2.10, and on contract, $2.35 to 
$2.50. Pocahontas Furnace Coke on contract is obtainable 
now as low as $2; Wise County Furnace grades, spot, about 
$1.55, and Foundry $2.10, and on contract about $2.25; 
Wise County Furnace Coke on contract about $1.85. Owners 
of ovens are not expecting much additional business for 60 
days or so, but after that period are confidently anticipating 
higher prices to rule. 

Finished Iron and Steel.—Dealers report a little larger 
inquiry, with a slightly better run of orders on all items, 
particularly Plates and Angles for factory installations. 
Bar Iron is the weakest of the list, and prices are off a lit- 
tle on carload lots—namely, 1.50c., Cincinnati. A _ little 
Tron manufactured in this district in small lots has un- 
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settled 


somewhat, but does not eut 
veneral trade. Larger dealers do not ex 
pect much change in the situation for 60 days, when it is 
hoped several important Structural jobs now in hands of 
architects and engineers will have matured. For the present 
quote to the trade, f.o.b. Cineinnati, as follows: 
Bars, carload L.50¢., with half extras; 
small lots from store, 1.85c., base, half extras; Steel Plates, 
carload lots, 1.75c., base, with half extras; small lots from 
1.85c., base, half extras; Angles, carload 
L.SSe., base; small lots from store, 2.10c.: Beams, Channels 
ind Structural Angles, 1.85c., base; small lots from store, 
2.10¢c.; Plates, 4-in. and heavier, carload lots, 1.85¢.; small 
lots from store, 2c.; Blue Annealed Sheets, heavy, No. 16, 
carload 2.15¢c.: small lots from store, 2.50e.: No. 14. 
‘arload 2.05¢e.; small lots from 2.40c.; No 
10 and heavier, carload 1.95¢.; small lots from store, 
2.20ce.; No. 12, ecarload lots, 2ce.; small lots from store, 
2.5Ve.; Sheets (Light), Black, No. 28, carload lots, 2.65c.; 
Galvanized Sheets, No. 28, carload lots, 3.70c.; Steel Tire 
t-in. and heavier, carload 1.95¢c.; Plates, 3-16 and 
No. S, carload lots, 2e.; small lots from store, 2.20c. 

Old Material.—There is 
on all items of Serap, No. 1 
fully $1 per ton. Other items coming under this list 
cially are Heavy Melting Steel, Steel Rails, and Bor‘ngs. 
The largest local dealers deny that anything of consequence 
is expected from the early starting of the Gary plant. Busi- 
very quiet, and little improvement is anticipated 
before the middle of February or early March. Mills in this 
section are pretty well stocked up on Heavy Melting Steel. 
Prices to the trade, f.o.b. Cincinnati, are about as follows: 


local dealers’ prices 


much figure in the 


] ] 
aealers 


Lron lots, base, 


store, Base lots, 


lots, 
lots, store, 


lots, 


lots, 
a weakening of from 50c. to $1 


Railroad Wrought being off 


espe 


ness 18 


NO. 1 B. Bs Wrowens, met tons.<..s2 $13.00 to $14.00 
Cast Bormee, Wet COs... ik ceccwecss 5.50 to 6.50 
Heavy Melting Steel Scrap, gross ton.. 13.50 to 14.50 
Steel Tormings, net tof. ....cccccccas 6.00 to 7.00 
O,.2 CME Merae, MOS TOM. 2... ccc wees 12.50 to 13.00 
Ue Se. SE BON nas 6 a hk hea teacde 9.00 to 10.00 
Old Ivom, Axios,; met tom... ..cccccccces 16.75 to 17.75 
Old Trom Bais, Sr0es tO... cscccccscs 15.00 to 16.00 
Old Steel Rails, short, gross ton...... 13.00 to 14.00 
Old Steel Rails, long, gross ton....... 13.00 to 14.00 
Relaying Rails, 56 lb. and up, gross ton 21.50 to 22.50 
Old Car Wheels, gross ton..........- 15.50 to 16.450 
Low Phosphorus Scrap, gross ton..... 14.00 to 15.00 


——+-e—__—_ 


St. Louis. 


St. Louis, January 11, 1909. 

Ordinances authorizing an expenditure by this city of 
$800,000 for water works improvements are being drafted. 
One is now pending in the Board of Public Improvements, 
which likely will be acted upon at the next meeting of the 
Municipal Assembly. It authorizes the expenditure of $50,- 
000 for a subpumping station near the Insane Asylum, An 
other ordinance authorizes the expenditure of $240,000 for 
pipe extensions. A third provides for a chemists’ laboratory 
to cost $10,000. About $500,000 will be spent 
ordinances can be passed authorizing the erection of a new 
pumping station at Bissell’s Point, to be used as an auxiliary 
station for the southwest part of the city. 


Coke.—The trade reports some inquiry and moderate 
sules, mostly car lots for prompt shipment. Specifications 
coming in freely and for this reason there 
will soon be an improvement in the direction of sales and 
possibly with regard to prices. We hear of a sale of 72-hr. 
Foundry, standard Connellsville, at $2.55, at, oven, for ship- 
ment over 1909, but this, it is claimed, does not represeni 
market values, which are as follows: For prompt shipment, 
$2.15; for shipment over first half 1909, $2.50. It is thought 
that $2.50, Connellsville, would be accepted for shipment 
over the entire year. 

Pig Iron.—While there is some improvement 
and sales, business is ruling quiet. This, however, being usu 
ally the case at the opening of the year, creates no surprise. 
None of the offices reports inquiry exceeding 500 tons, but 
satisfactory 


as soon as 


on contracts are 


in inquiry 


the aggregate with some houses makes quite a 
showing in sales. Iron is not being offered freely and busi- 
ness is mainly confined to the first quarter. The larger buy 

ers are fairly well supplied for their present needs, but it is 
expected that they will soon be in the market for supplies 
for the second quarter. Prices show no change, but the feel 

ing is firmer. We quote Southern No. 2 Foundry, Birming 

ham, as follows: First quarter, $13; second quarter, $15.50; 
first half, $13.25. No offerings of second half are being 
made. Ohio Iron is quoted at $15.50 to $16 for No. 2 at 
ironton; Northern Silvery, 8 per cent. Silicon, $18.50 to 
$19, at Jackson County furnaces. 

Finished Iron and Steel.—Though a comparatively 
mild winter in this section is admitting of more building 
going on than usual, it happens, at present, not to be to 
much extent of a class requiring Iron or Steel materia]. In 
Bars and Bar products, there is some business, but prices 
are not firm. For Standard Rails there is but little inquiry, 
but the demand for Light Rails continues. All classes of 
Track Material are in excellent demand. 

Old Material.—The market for Old Material, though 
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not active, is ruling strong. The lack of demand for the 
present is offset by the situation at the East and by the scar- 
city of lew grade Pig Iron. Furthermore, the railroads seem 


As the mills and 
coming wees 
Relaying 


to have disposed of most of their holdings. 
foundries are fairly busy, it is expected that the 
will show more business doing with consumers. 
Rails continue in good demand and stocks are only moder- 
The following offerings by railroads 


ate in dealers’ hands. 
are reported: Missouri Pacific, 2200 tons; Vandalia, 200 
tons: San Francisco, 1500 tons. In prices there is no 


change, though absence of demand renders some of the fig- 


ures quoted merely nominal. We quote per gross ton, f.o.b. 
St. Louis, as follows: 
a ies SOUR Ss cobs Sc kW one nd sen nce Doneesl7TS0 
id Biel Maetio, POTOUING... .cccceseces 15.25 to 15.50 
Old Steel Rails, less than 3 ft........ 14.75 to 15.25 
Relaying Rails, standard sections, sub 
PE Dh TOE. ss on Wwe 00 bese) 24.00 to 24.50 
CES OTS Se rere er reer ee 16.50 to 17.00 
Heavy Melting Steel Scrap........... 14.75 to 15.25 
Frogs, Switches and Guards, cut apart. 14.75 to 15.25 
Se SEE cs WES wus ose emia ee we he'd 10.25 to 10.75 
The following quotations are per net ton: 
Ps We ORS oan Ga eas és ce euiwn ees $16.00 to $16.50 
Se I co acs alge © ae Wines on 6 20.00 to 20.50 
No. 1 Railroad Wrought............. 14.50 to 15.00 
No. 2 Railroad Wrought............. 13.50 to 14.00 
ET SN as Wan kin oi sib 0.4 sae ew b's 13.00 to 13.50 
Locomotive Tires, smooth........... . 138.50 to 14.00 
ee. 2 SU ED, accor coca p onesie 11.50 to 12.00 
SS Seen ee 7.00to 7.50 
No. 1 Boilers, cut to Sheets and Rings. 10.00to 10.50 
eet PP eae reer eee 13.50 to 14.00 
Stove Plate and Light Cast Scrap..... 10.50 to 11.00 
TS EI ss sic aise bs 66.500 80.60 12.00 to 12.50 
Agricultural Malleable............... 10.50 to 11.00 
SN NE I is iso «sins wo se ws 80S 10.50 to 11.00 
oe OS ere 11.50 to 12.00 
oR eee ee 11.50 to 12.00 
Machine Shop Turnings.............. 9.50 to 10.00 


Lead, Spelter, Etc.—Pig Lead is ruling quiet, with last 
sales reported at 4.10c. to 4.15c. The recent cold snap in- 
terfered with the production of Lead, and this will tend to 
import firmness to the market. Lead Ore is held at $26 per 
1000 Ib. Joplin. Spelter is not active and the range is from 
5.12l%4c. to 5.50c., according to brands. The demand has 
fallen off temporarily, owing to the season of the year, which 
brought the usual- stock taking and accounting, together 
with getting ready for spring business. Zinc Ore is strong 
at $41 to $42, base. The production is much curtailed by 
cold weather and the shortage of natural gas which causes 
the mills operating with gas to be hampered in working. 
Copper is steady; Tin weak; Antimony steady. 

The American Car & Foundry Company has increased its 
business considerably of late and is now operating at 75 per 
cent. of full capacity. 

—_——_».--e——_____ 


Birmingham. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., January 11, 1909. 

Pig Iron.—From reports of parties most conversant 
with the Southern market, it is derived that the schedule 
of $13 per ton, Birmingham, on a No. 2 Foundry basis, can- 
not be shaded for early deliveries; that the demand for low 
grades is such that the differential in asking prices will most 
likely be diminished, and that the attitude of sellers as to 
deliveries during the second half is warranted by a com- 
parison of order books with the present rate of production 
and accumulations on furnace yards. As far as can be 
ascertained, no figures have yet been elicited on third quarter 
deliveries, although the number of inquiries is hardly equal 
to expectations some weeks ago. The recent additions to 
order book requirements, as indicated by the records, con- 
sisted of scattering lots of 100 to 500 tons, with shipments 
to cover 60 to 90 days specified. A telegraphic communica- 
tion reports the sale of 20,000 tons in one lot, but the de- 
tails of the transaction are not yet obtainable. On a lot of 
600 tons of high manganese Iron, among latest reports, 
$13.50 per ton, Birmingham, was the price consideration. 
This price was also received for a number of carload lots 
of the same brand for spot shipment. The principal in- 
quiries pending at this time are from Pipe manufacturers 
and involve 4000 tons of No. 4 Foundry and Gray Forge, 
1000 tons of Nos. 3 and 4 Foundry, and 1000 tons of No. 4 
Foundry. In each case it is desired that shipments com- 
mence promptly. The quantity of grades below No. 3 
available for early shipment is extremely limited, and in the 
case of leading producers contracts for forward deliveries 
are not entered into. It is notable that the output of local 
furnaces during recent months has averaged a higher grade 
than ever before, while founders have been inclined toward 
a more economical mixture. 

Cast Iron Pipe.—Additional significant orders are now 
in sight, and recent developments relative to prices are of a 
satisfactory nature. It is probable that figures being quoted 


by Southern interests would be shaded on large municipal 
contracts, but not to the extent to indicate a departure from 
the basis, and the market is believed to be firmer at quota- 
Among the 
interesting : 


tions appended than at the time of last report. 
lettings now in sight, the following are most 
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Indianapolis, Ind., 5000 to S000 tons; Kansas City, Mo., 
1000 tons; East Point, Ga., 1000 tons, and from 1000 to 
2000 tons for Florida points. The minor lots for mainte- 
nance work have increased in proportion similar to the con 
tract orders, and, taken as a whole, the market is in a 
satisfactory condition. We quote as follows, per net ton, 
for Water Pipe f.o.b. cars here: 4 in. to 6 in., $25; 8 in. 


to 12 in., $24; over 12 in., $238, with $1 per ton 


extra for Gas Pipe. 
Old Material.—In 


the price of that grade has been advanced. 


average, 


inquiry for Steel Scrap, 
The inquiry for 


view of the 


other grades is encouraging, but the aggregate of movement 
from dealers’ yards indicates but little improvement in the 


consumption. Dealers manifest no disposition to force a 
market at the expense of quotations, and are increasing their 
stocks whenever practicable. We quote dealers’ asking prices 


as follows, per gross ton, f.o.b. cars here: 


Old Iron Rails $15.00 to $15.50 
Old Iron Axles...... 16.00 to 17.00 
Old Steel Axles...... is 13.50 to 14.00 
No. 1 Railroad Wrought 14.00 to 14.50 
No. % Railroad Wrought 11.00 to 11,50 
MO; 2 ASUGMATY TETOMMIG. ods ccccsewas 11.00 to 11.50 
mo. 2 Countsy Wrougnt.... ....2-<sccs 9.50 to 10.00 
lS) I I a ira ae cae 11.00 to 11.50 
No. 1 Machinery...... 11.50 to 12.00 
Standard Car Wheels 13.50 to 14.00 
Tram Car Wheels...... ci 12.00 to 12.50 
Stove Plate and Light Cast. 9.50 to 10.00 
Cast Borings 5.50 to 6.00 
a 
Cleveland. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, January 12, 1909. 

Iron Ore.—The present inactive condition of the Pig 
Iron market does not encourage furnacemen to make haste in 
providing for their Ore supply for the coming year, and there 
are no inquiries. Dealers have not taken up the question of 
prices, and will probably delay action until it appears that 
the furnacemen are about ready to buy. Shipments from the 
docks to the furnace yards have fallen off, and are now very 


light. It is not expected that much will be shipped from the 
docks before March. Ore prices at Lake Erie docks, per 


gross ton, areas follows: Old Range Bessemer, $4.50; Mes- 
aba Bessemer, $4.25; Old Range non-Bessemer, $3.70: Mes- 
aba non-Bessemer, $3.50. 

Pig Iron.—The only sales reported are a few small lots 
of Foundry Iron. While there are reports that prices are 
not being maintained, particularly on spot Iron, local fur- 
nace interests have made sales for outside shipment at $16, 
at furnace, for No. 2 Foundry. The leading Pipe interest is 
feeling the market for a round tonnage of Foundry Iron, and 
it is understood that a Massillon Pipe foundry will also take 
on more if a satisfactory price is secured. Neither has cov- 
ered for its entire requirements for the first half. The only 
definite inquiry of any size for a specific quantity came from 
a consumer in this territory for 500 tons of Foundry Iron 
for first quarter delivery. A few consumers have asked that 
shipments be withheld until their inventories are finished, 
but with these exceptions Iron is being taken freely on con- 
tract. Local furnaces quote No. 2 Foundry Iron at $16 for 
outside shipment and $16.50 to $16.75, delivered, Cleveland. 
We quote No. 2 Foundry at $15.50 to $16, Valley furnace. 
There are a few inquiries for Southern Iron, but the sale of 
only one small lot is reported. Scottdale Furnace of Corri- 
gan, McKinney & Co., which has been rebuilt, will go in 
blast on Foundry Iron January 15. For first quarter and 
first half we quote, delivered, Cleveland, as follows: 


0 Ee Oe ee eer ree wre eer ee 
Northern Foundry, No. 1............ $16.90 to 17.40 
Northern Foundry, No. 2............ 16.50 to 16.90 
Northern Foundry, No. 3............ 16.00 to 16.50 
Se EDs a wa iathvama sh sise a «4 ae wee eae 15.25 to 15.50 
Southern Foundry, No. 2............ 17.35 to 17.85 


Jackson Co. Silvery, 20.05 


Coke.—The inarket is quiet, the only activity being the 
sale of small lots of spot Foundry Coke. One furnace inter- 
est is expected to be in the market soon. Prices on contract 
Coke are stationary, and not quite as low prices are being 
named on spot Coke as in the previous two weeks. We 
quote Standard Connellsville Furnace Coke for the first 
half at $1.90 to $2, at oven, and Connellsville 72-hr. Foundry 
Coke at $2.25 to $2.40. For spot shipment Feundry Coke 
is quoted at $2.20 to $2.25. 

Finished Iron and Steel.—Nearly all the sales agencies 
of the mills report some improvement in specifications, al- 
though orders are not yet quite as plentiful as before the 


holidays. A further improvement is expected after this 
week, when inventories will be completed. Encouraging 
reports continue to come from manufacturing plants. The 


majority of consumers have small stocks, and many of the 
specifications that are coming in are for quick shipment. 
Jobbers report an improvement in both mill orders and 
warehouse business. Some improvement is noted in the de- 
mand for Iron Bars, and both the local mills are running 
this week. Prices are being firmly maintained. Specifica- 
tions are largely for Steel Bars, and small lots of Struc- 
tural Material, but there is a slight improvement in the 
demand for Plates and Sheets. Some fairly good orders 
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for Plates and Boiler Tubes have come from builders of trac- 
tion engines, who announce that their output this year will 
be slightly larger than last year. ‘These orders are for de- 
livery during January and February. Business has im- 
proved considerably with makers of Drop Forgings, and good 
specifications are now coming from them. Several building 
contracts will soon come up in this city that will require 
a small tonnage. Bridge building companies have only a 
limited amount of work on hand at present and their specifi 
cations are light. The price of Plates for the narrow sizes 
is being shaded* from $1 to $2 a ton. Sheets are fairly firm, 
but in some cases prices are still being shaded. We quote: 
Iron Bars, 1.50c., Cleveland, for car lots; Steel Bars, 1.50c., 
Cleveland, for car lots, half extras; Beams and Channels, 
1.70¢c., base, Cleveland, and Plates, 44-in. and heavier, 1.70c., 
Cleveland. We quote Sheets, mill shipments, car lots, Cleve- 
land, as follows: Blue Annealed, No. 10, 1.90c.; Box An- 
nealed, No. 28, 2.60c.; Galvanized, No. 28, 3.65c. Jobbers 
quote Iron Bars out of stock at 1.55¢c. to 1.60c., and Steel 
Bars at 1.60c. to 1.70c. Beams and Channels from ware- 
house are 2c., and Plates, 44-in. and heavier, 1.90c. Ware- 
house prices on Sheets are as follows: Blue Annealed, No. 
10, 2.10c.; Box Annealed, No. 28, 2.70c.; Galvanized, No. 
28, 3.80c. Warehouse prices on Boiler Tubes, 2%4 to 5 in., 
are 65 per cent. discount, and on Black Merchant [ron Pipe, 
base sizes, 71 per cent. discount. 

Old Material.—The continued dullness of the market 
has resulted in further weakness, and prices of about all 
grades have declined 50c. a ton during the past week. In 
the case of Heavy Melting Steel the price has been sus- 
tained by some buying by a dealer who sold short, and last 
week’s quotation is unchanged. Few inquiries are coming 
in, and local mills are not taking much Scrap on contract. 
Mills do not appear to be eager to buy at the price conces- 
sion, at which some of the dealers are freely offering their 
Scrap. Among the railroad offering this week is a list of 
3500 tons, to be sold by the Baltimore & Ohio. Dealers’ 
prices to the trade, per gross ton, f.o.b. Cleveland, are as fol- 
lows : 


ld: Btegl Rais. ....8 css eccdcccvcraye cs Q2008 31650 
ee: RE SOON. caus ewes 8a eee eda ee 18.50 to 19.00 
UNE SO RMN als ack wa ae ae alain ee 8 20.00 to 20.50 
ee Moe . Gs oo knw Foon ie bo eo i0 15.50 to 16.00 
Reavy Maiting Bleel.......ccsesvwecece 15.25 to 15.75 
Relaying Rails, 50 lb. and over....... 21.50 to 22.50 
Agricultural Malleable .............- 13.00 to 13.50 
TS eS ee 14.50 to 15.00 
Light Bundled Sheet Scrap.......... 9.50 to 10.00 
The following prices are per net ton, f.o.b. Cleveland: 
Tron: COP ARIOW ain. is'n.0isi0 560.0 08 000s eee 10 Bao.u0 
a aS oak oo 5 wed a8 a wa tle 8.00 to 8.50 
Iron and Steel Turnings and Drillings. 9.50to 10.00 
ERG) Ue STING isiiiniss 606% ewe ce 10.50 to 11.00 
Pes ES 5 og a0 6 6d a cow wm eee a 12.50 to 13.00 
NO. 1. TRONSOGE WrOUGMNt......0ccc8cees 15.00 to 15.50 
POR, AS a Siaa wit aPare endo Ge ain acne wee 13.50 to 14.00 
NS Me Nie ates wie ane Mi ee RE Me WARIO 11.50 to 12.00 
ee EE cba deeuaee che rlesa nea ere 9.00 
— ~~ --——_~=>~@ 


Pittsburgh. 


PARK BUILDING, January 13, 1909.—(By Telegraph.) 
Pig Iron.—The market is almost lifeless, but in spite 
of this prices are fairly strong, and there is no disposition on 
the part of the furnaces to lower their prices to induce pur- 
chases. Reports are that the Gray Iron foundries and the 
makers of Malleable Castings are doing very little, and not 
much improvement in the demand for Foundry or Malleable 
Bessemer Iron can be looked for at present. Consumers of 
Forge Iron, that is the Bar Iron mills, are running only 
intermittently as orders warrant, and the consumption of 
Forge Iron is therefore light. There is no important change 
in prices of Pig Iron, and we quote: Standard Bessemer, 
$16.50; Malleable Bessemer, $15.75 to $16; Basic, $15.50 to 
$15.75; No. 2 Foundry, $15.50, and Gray Forge, $14.50, all 
at Valley furnace, with a freight rate of 90c. a ton for Pitts- 
burgh delivery, 


Steel.—Few new orders are being placed for Billets or 
Sheet and Tin Bars, but the large Steel companies state that 
specifications against contracts are coming in at a fairly 
satisfactory rate, and shipments of Steel in December were 
about as heavy as in November. We quote Bessemer and 
Open Hearth Billets, 37% in. and larger, up to and including 
0.25 carbon, $25; 0.26 to 0.60 carbon, $1 extra; over 0.60 
carbon, $2 extra, all f.o.b. Pittsburgh. For Wheeling, Mar- 
tin’s Ferry, Follansbee, Newcastle, Sharon, Steubenville and 
Washington (Pa.) delivery, half the freight, or 50c. addi- 
tional, is charged. Sheet and Tin Bars in random lengths 
are $27.50, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. Forging Billets take $2 ad- 
vance over Rolling Billets. 


(By Mail.) 
Developments in the Iron trade, so far in the new year, 


have been a distinct disappointment, new orders and specifi- 
cations against contracts being much lighter than in Decem- 
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ber. Various reasons are put forth to explain the present 
apathy in the Iron trade, among these being the general de- 
sire to wait until the new President has announced his views 
and policies on matters of vital interest to our manufac- 
turers and to the general belief that lower prices on Iron 
and Steel will result if a heavy cut is made in the tariff. 
Jobbers and consumers alike are holding back contracts, 
placing orders only for small lots, to meet actual current 
needs. The demand for Pig Iron is light, few inquiries 
being in the market. In spite of the lack of demand, prices 
of Pig Iron are firm, and there is no disposition so far on 
the part of the furnaces to name lower prices to get business, 
Practically no new orders are being placed for Steel, while 
specifications against contracts for Billets, and Sheet and 
Tin Bars are coming in at a fairly satisfactory rate. The 
demand for Finished Iron and Steel is light, and the same is 
true of specifications against contracts. The Coke and 
Scrap trades are dull, with prices on: the former weaker 
than for some time, due to lack of demand. 

Ferromanganese.—No large lots have been sold in this 
market for some time. We quote SO per cent. foreign Ferro 
at $44 to $44.50, seaboard, which carries a freight rate of 
$1.95 a ton to Pittsburgh. 

Ferrosilicon.—A local consumer bought a carload of 
about 25 tons of 50 per cent. last week on the basis of 
$62.50, delivered, Pittsburgh. We quote 50 per cent, at 
$62.50 to $63, Pittsburgh. 

Muck Bar.—The market 1s very dull. The Kittanning 
Iron & Steel Mfg. Company started up its Muck Bar mill, at 
Kittanning, Pa., on Monday, with a fair run of orders. We 
quote best grades of Bar, made from all Pig Iron, at about 
$28, Pittsburgh. 

Wire Rods.—Specifications against contracts for Wire 
Rods in the past month have been light, but it is believed 
that they will improve as soon as the spring demand for 
Wire opens up. ‘T'wo inquiries for a fairly large tonnage of 
Rods are in the market, but have not yet been closed. We 
quote Bessemer Rods at $33; Chain Rods, $33, and Basic, 
$34, Pittsburgh. 


Skelp.—The demand for Grooved and Sheared Iron 
Plates continues active, and the mills rolling such product 
are filled up for several months, while prices are very firm. 
Steel Skelp is quiet, but prices are fairly strong. We quote: 
Grooved Steel Skelp, 1.45c. to 1.50c.; Sheared Steel Skelp, 
1.50¢c. to 1.60c.: Grooved Iron Skelp, 1.75c. to 1.80¢., and 
Sheared Iron Skelp, 1.90c. to 1.95c., Pittsburgh. We note 
sales of 1500 to 2000 tons of Sheared Iron Plates at about 
1.90c., Pittsburgh. 


Steel Rails.—The expected orders for Steel Rails have 
not yet developed. The demand for Light Rails holds up 
fairly well, the Carnegie Steel Company having taken new 
orders and specifications against contracts last week for 
about 1800 tons. Prices on Rerolled Light Rails are said to 
be firmer, due to the higher prices asked by the dealers for 
Old Rails. Prices on new Light Rails, rolled from Billets, 
are as follows: $25 for 25 to 45 lb. Sections, with $1 ad- 
vance for 20 Ib., $2 advance for 16 lb., and $3 advance for 
12 lb. Standard Sections are $28, at mill, and Angle Splice 
Bars, 1.65c., at mill. 


Structural Material.— No new local contracts have been 
placed in the past week. While a fairly large amount of 
work is in sight, Structural interests believe that this and 
next month will be very quiet, but look for larger operations 
in March or April. The relatively small amount of new 
work going is being placed at low prices. We quote, f.o.b. 
mill, Pittsburgh: I-Beams and Channels, 3 to 15 in., in- 
clusive, 1.60c., net; I-Beams over 15 in., 1.70c. net; H. 
Beams over 8 in., 1.80c.; Angles, 3 to 6 in., inclusive, 44 in. 
and up, 1.60c., net; Angles, over 6 in., 1.70c., net; Angles, 
3 x 3 in. and up, less than \4 in., 1.50c., base, half extras, 
Steel Bar card; Tees, 3 in. and up, 1.65c., net; Zees, 3 in. 
and up, 1.60c., net; Angles, Channels and Tees under 8 in., 
1.50¢c., base, half extras, Steel Bar card; Deck Beams and 
Blub Angles, 1.90c., net; Hand Rail Tees, 3c., net; Check- 
ered and Corrugated Plates, 3c., net. 


Plates.—The larger mills are filling some orders on con- 
tracts for Plates for Steel cars, but the tonnage under con- 
tract is small, and unless additional orders for cars are 
placed this work will soon be cleaned up. The Pressed Steel 
Car Company is operating its McKees Rock plant nearly 
full, making 40 to 50 cars a day, and has orders ahead for 
two months, but its Woods Run plant is still practically 
idle. The Gencral demand for Plates is fairly heavy, and 
several mills report more actual business booked in Decem- 
ber than in any month last year. Prices are still being 
shaded by some mills from $1 to $2 a ton, but regular prices 
are unchanged, as follows: Tank Plates, % in. thick, 614 in. 
up to 100 in. wide, 1.60c., base, at mill, Pittsburgh. Extras 
over this price are as follows: 


Tank, Ship and Bridge quality, 4%4-in. thick on edges, 100 in. 
wide, down te but not including 6 in. wide, is taken as base. 

Steel Plates up to 72 in. wide, inclusive, ordered 10.2 Ib. per 
square foot, shall be considered 4-in. Plate. Steel Plates over 
72 in. wide must be ordered 4-in. thick on edge, or not less than 
11 Ib. per square foot, to take base price. Steel Plates over 72 
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in. wide ordered less than 11 lb per square foot down to the 
weight of 3-16-in. shall take the place of 3-16-in. 

Percentages as to overweight on Plates, whether ordered to 
gauge or weight, to be governed by the Association of American 
Steel Manufacturers’ Standard Specifications 

Gauges under \-in. to and including 3-16-in. Plates 


eS ae errr rer eee ot, 
Gauges under 3-16-in. to and including No. 8..... 15 
Gauges under No. 8 to and including No. 9...... 20 


All sketches (excepting straight taper Plates vary- 
ing not more than 4 in. in width at ends, nar 


rowest end being not less than 30 in.)........ 10° 
Complete Circles... . oc cnc cscscccrersssecsecvns .20 
Boiler and Flange Steel Plates............... 10 
* A.B. M.A.” and ordinary Firebox Steel Plates..  .20 
Still Bottom Steel. .........--eeeee--e0- Ren 30 
Se ae Torre ere or eo 40 
Locomotive Firebox Steei...........-- eta 50 
Shell grade of Steel is abandoned, i 
For widths over 100 in. up to 110 in........ ; 05 
For widths over 110 in. up to 115 in.......... 10 
For widths over 115 in. up to 120 in............ Ld 
For widths over 120 in. up to 125 in........ ete 25 
For widths over 125 in. up to 150 in........... 0 
For widths over 130 im...... 22-2 eeeeeee eee eeee 1.00 


TermMs.—Net cash 30 days. Pacific Coast base, 1.50c. f.o.b. 
vittsburgh., 

Sheets.—The demand for all kinds of Sheets is light, and 
none of the mills is able to operate full. This week the 
American Sheet & Tin Plate Company is operating 53 per 
cent. of its Sheet capacity, and this also represents about 
the rate at which the other mills are running. Prices are 
still being slightly shaded, not over $1 to $2 a ton, by some 
mills that seem anxious to book orders. For shipment from 
mill regular prices are as follows: Blue Annealed Sheets, 
No. 10 and heavier, 1.80c.; Nos. 11 and 12, 1.85c.; Nos. 
13 and 14, 1.90c.; Nos. 15 and 16, 2c.; Box Annealed, Nos. 





17 to 21, 2.25c.: Nos. 22 to 24, 2.30c.; Nos. 25 and 26, 
2 35c.: No. 27, 2.40c.: No. 28, 2.50c.; No. 29, 2.60c.; No. 


30, 2.70c. Galvanized Sheets, Nos. 10 and 11, 2.45c.; Nos. 
12 and 14, 2.55c.; Nos. 15 and 16, 2.65c.; Nos. 17 to 21, 
2 80c.;: Nos. 22 and 24, 2.95c.; Nos. 25 and 26, 3.15c.; No. 
97. 3.35c.: No. 28, 3.55c.: No. 29, 3.70c.; No. 30, 3.95c.; 
No. 28, Painted Roofing Sheets, $1.75 per square, and 
Galvanized Roofing Sheets, No. 28, $3.10 per square, for 
“1.-in. corrugations. These prices are subject to a rebate of 


de. per 100 Ib. to the large trade under the usual conditions 


jobbers charging the usual advances for small lots from store. 


? 
‘ 


Tin Piate.—While not many new orders are being 
placed, the mills have large contracts against which specifi- 
cations are coming in freely, and they are operating to fairly 
large capacity, the American Sheet & Tin Plate Company 
having 66 per cent. of its Tin Plate mills in operation this 
week. Prices are fairly strong and are reported as being 
maintained by the larger mills. We quote: $3.70 for 100-lb. 
Cokes, 14 x 20, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, terms 30 days, less 2 pel 
cent. off for cash in 10 days, this price being subject to the 
usual rebate of 5c. per base box in large lots. 


Iron and Steel Bars.—-The demand for both Iron and 
Steel Bars has been quiet in the past two weeks, and specifi- 
cations egainst contracts have also fallen off, due to the 
stock taking period. It is believed, however, that conditions 
will soon materially improve. The Bar Iron mills are not 
able to get enough work to operate in full, but continue to 
run intermittently as orders warrant. The market is firm, 
and we quote Iron Bars at 1.42c., Pittsburgh, for Western 
shipment, or 1.60c., Chicago. while the price for delivery in 
the Pittsburgh District is 1.50c. Iron Bars rolled from 
strictly Muck Bar stock, such as Zug, Lockhart and a few 
others, are held at about 1.90c., at mill. Steel Bars are firm 
at 1.40c., Pittsburgh, for base sizes. 


Hoops and Bands.—As yet no new prices have been 
announced this year by the makers of Hoops and Bands, and 
it is believed now that present prices will remain in force. 
The Clark Steel Hoop Company has started up its Hoop mill 
at Punxsutawney, Pa., and is now rolling Hoops, Bands and 
light Shapes. Regular prices are as follows: Steel Hoops, 
1.80c., base, full Hoop ecard prices; Steel Bands, 1.40c., base, 
half Steel card extra, al! f.o.b. cars, Pittsburgh, in carload 
lots, for delivery during 1909. 

Railroad Spikes.—No large contracts are being placed, 
and the makers of Railroad Spikes have few unfilled orders 
on their books. The demand for the smaller sizes is fairly 
active. Prices are firm, and we quote: Standard sizes, 41% x 
9-16 in., at $1.70, and the smaller sizes at $1.80 per 100 Ib., 
in carload and larger lots, with an advance of 5c. per 100 Ib. 
for less than carload, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 

Merchant Steel.—The situation is very dull, both as 
regards new orders and specifications against contracts, but 
it is believed that these will soon show betterment. The 
miils have some good contracts, and with stocks in the hands 
of jobbers very light, heavier specifying against these con- 
tracts should soon come. We quote Cold Rolled Shafting at 
‘7 per cent. off in carloads, and 52 per cent. in less than 
carloads, delivered in base territory. Regular prices on Mer- 
chant Steel, which are being shaded to some extent, are as 
follows: Smooth Finished Machinery Steel, 1.80c. to 1.90c.: 
Flat Sleigh Shoe, 1.75c. to 1.85¢.: Cutter Shoe Steel. 2.15¢c. 
to 2.25¢.: Toe Calk, 1.90c. to 1.95¢e.: Railroad Spring Steel, 
1.40¢c, to 1.75¢., the higher prices being for Pennsylvania 
Railroad analysis. Carriage Spring Steel is 1.80c.: Tire 











Steel, Iron finish, 14. x 4% in. and heavier, 1.40c.; under 1% 
in., 1.55¢. Planished Tire Steel is 1.60c,. all f.o.b., at mill. 

Spelter.- Prices are firmer, and prime Western grades 
are now held at Sc. to 5.05c., East St, Louis, most sellers 
asking the higher figure, which is equal to 5.17\4c., Pitts- 


_burgh. 


Merchant Pipe.—New orders and specifications against 
contracts for Merchant Pipe in December, which is always 
an off month in the Pipe trade, were fairly satisfactory to 
the mills, and it is believed that January will show a gain on 
December. Several large contracts for line Pipe are about 
ready to be placed, involving heavy tonnage, and are ex 
pected to be given out this month. We are advised that 
regular prices on both Iron and Steel Pipe are being abso- 
lutely maintained by the mills. Discounts on Steel Pipe, 
*4 to 6 in., to the large trade, are 75 and 5 per cent. off list, 
while a few of the very largest jobbers, that have mill con- 
nections, are given 76 and 5 per cent. off list. Regular dis 
counts are as follows: 

Merchant Pipe. 
Jobbers, carloads, 
Steel. 
Black. xalv. 


ON ONG MIN Li tiles oY Giese 67 51 
Diet diin ke ae eee eek we SAREE eG 69 5 
li, ass 502 Ath b meee DON CRESS .71 Ady 
% to 6 in.. Grates See ie Sa aie ae a td 65 
Ea OR ON Ee ee ee ee ete <oa'e <a e o7 
Extra strong, plain ends: 
1% to *% in. 5 sa sae NS ks Ok ee ae ~20O0 48 
i, to 4 in. . eee teases ee sea eee eens 67 5S 
LES. Ee re ae ree .63 51 
Double extra strong, plain ends: 
ee oe Dba casa ae de eanen se 6 45 
Discounts on Genuine Iron Pipe are as follows 
Black. Galy 
to 4% in . es oe Sete 5 bate 65 ; 
Me ir Crt reeiry Ge 686.668 & 8 6S S.9. 0-9 67 53 
SUN ki ri vchas ie ates, b Wa IK -te Ute tes (oil bar Se ae ov 57 
4 to 6 ir —TCere re Turn tT. ke aa ae 213 63 
7 to 12 ii . ; TO 55 
Iixtra strong, plain ends 
% to %& in ; : .58 46 
% to 4 in. iat eee dat She end 65 53 
tl. to S in ‘ pees Tree e 61 49 
Double extra strong. plain ends: 
RCO ER ee ok at ria licte ie «ae 1:3 


s0iler Tubes.— The market is practically lifeless, and 
the Tube trade could hardly be in worse condition from the 
buying standpoint. The railroads are placing practically no 
orders for railroad Tubes, while consumers of Merchant 
Tubes are buying only in small lots to meet current needs. 
Regular discounts on Merchant Tubes, which, however, are 
being shaded and do not represent the actual market, are as 
follows: 

Boiler Tubes. 


Iron. Steel 

1% in DERE. ake wae eee 47 
CER MS 5.4.02 6 NS caw Eee ES 2 59 
See . cVAweed bea eke whee ae; 47 61 
RN ee os ae ee ee oe ee 52 65 
1 ie inm.... I Ee ee tr eee ee 2 59 





6 in. and smaller, over 18 ft. long, 10 per cent. net extra. 
2% in. and larger, over 22 ft. long, 10 per cent. net extra. 

Iron and Steel Scrap.—With the single exception of 
Rerolled Rails, which are higher, and are now quoted at 
$17.50 to $18, delivered, prices of all grades of Scrap seem 
to be somewhat weaker. Cast Iron Borings and Machine 
Shop Turnings are decidedly weak, and prices of these 
have gone off considerably. The Allegheny Steel Company 
is reported as having taken in a considerable tonnage of 
Scrap, while stocks held by several other large consumers 
are low, and the latter are expected to take in good quanti- 
ties this month. Bids on the Baltimore & Ohio and Penn- 
sylvania Railroad (Eastern lines) offerings closed Tues- 
day, and it is expected that bids made by dealers were some- 
what lower than previously. Only carload lots of Scrap are 
being sold. The situation, therefore, seems to be leaning 
more to the consumers’ side than for some time. We have 
reduced prices on Borings and Turnings, advanced prices 
slightly on Rerolling Rails, and now quote, per gross ton: 
Heavy Steel Scrap for Pittsburgh, Monessen, Brackenridge, 
Sharon, Leechburg or Steubenville delivery, $16.75 to $17; 
Cast Iron Borings, $11; Bundled Sheet Scrap, $14.75 to $15; 
No. 1 Busheling Scrap, $14.50 to $14.75: No. 2. $10.50 to 
$10.75; Iron Axles, $24 to $24.50; No. 1 Cast Scrap, $15; 
Sheet Bar Crop Ends, $20.75 to $21: Rerolling Rails. $17.75 
to $18, delivered, Cambridge, Ohio, or $18.25. delivered. Cum- 
berland, Md.; Steel Axles, $19.25 to $19.50: Low Phos- 
phorus Melting Stock, 0.04 and under in Phosphorus, $18.50: 
Machine Shop Turnings, $12.50: Grate Bars. $13 to $13.25: 
Railroad Malleable Scrap, $15.50 to $15.75: Railroad 
Wrought Scrap, $16.75 to $17: Locomotive Tires. $17.25 
td $17.50; Iron Rails, $18.50 to $18.75. All prices are f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh, unless noted otherwise. 


Coke.—Standard grades of Furnace Coke, loaded on 
cars, and which have to be moved, can be bought as low as 
$1.50 per net ton, at oven, or perhaps lower, while $1.90 to 
$2 is quoted on best grades for first half of the year de- 
livery, most producers asking the higher figure. Best makes 
of Foundry Coke are held at $2.25 to $2.50 at oven. while 
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some makers refuse to accept less than the higher figure. 
The Jamison Coa! & Coke Company is building 60 new 
ovens at its No. 1 plant at Luxor, near Greensburg, in 
Westmoreland County, Pa. As fast as these new ovens are 
completed they will be placed in operation, and it is expected 
to have all of them running by March 1. This company 
will then have a total of 1230 ovens, all of which are in 
operation, and the Coke is being shipped out as fast as made. 
Some consumers of Foundry Coke, desiring to keep their 
stocks low in December, underestimated their requirements, 
with the result that some wire orders for Foundry Coke are 
being received, with a request that operators rush shipment. 
The output last week was 252,058 tons, an increase over the 
previous week of about 45,000 tons. 





The German Iron Trade in 1908. 


BERLIN, December 28, 1908. To review the German 
Iron industry during the past twelvemonth is to describe a 
year of business depression. Indeed, the tide had begun to 
turn about the middle of 1907, but the outflow was rather 
gradual for the rest of the year, and down to the end of 
June, 1908, the production of Pig Iron had not been re- 
duced by more than 5 per cent, Later, however, a more 
rapid contraction took place, so that for the first 11 months 
of the year production was about 10 per cent. less than in 
the like months of 1907. For the entire year the make of 
Pig Iron will apparently be about 11,725,000 metric tons, 
which compares with 13,045,750 tons for 1907. The down- 
ward course of production is clearly evident from the No- 
vember figures, which amounted to only 930,788 tons, against 
1.112.225 tons in November, 1908. The shrinkage amounted 
to 19% per cent. Less iron was madesin November than 
for any month since June, 1905, with the single exception 
of September, 1908, when the output was about 2000 tons 
less than in November. It is doubted whether production 
has yet reached low water mark. 

The Steel Syndicate also shipped less steel in November 
than for any month for several years. Its shipments were 
341,578 tons of Semifinished Material, Rails and Structural 
Shapes. This denotes a shrinkage of not less than 74,100 tons 
from the October shipments, and it was 81,400 tons less 
than in November, 1907. The contraction since October was 
mainly in Billets and Structural Shapes, but the.movement 
of Steel Rails and other Track Material was also less by 
nearly 64,000 tons than in November, 1907, when the high 
water mark in Rail shipments was reached. The Syndicate 
explains the shrinkage of shipments since October as partly 
due to the fact that November had three working days fewer 
than October, but this would not apply to the comparison 
with November, 1907. 

Leading Features of the Vear’s Trade, 

The Iron trade has this year been characterized by two 
leading features: First, a sharp conflict of interests as 
between the great mixed works and the “ pure” rolling mills, 
and, second, a similar conflict between the blast furnaces 
connected with the big Steel Syndicate companies and those 
operated independently—a conflict which led finally to the 
disruption of the Pig Iron syndicates in October and to the 
utter demoralization of the Pig Iron market. 

The first of these controversies grew out of the policy 
of the Steel Syndicate in the matter of prices and of manu- 
facturing more finished goods than hitherto. The Syndicate 
has made some reductions in Semifinished Material indeed, 
but the trade complains that these have not been in keeping 
with the necessities of the situation. Two reductions have 
been made since a year ago, amounting together to 15 marks 
per ton, but consumers point out that the prices of finished 
goods have fallen much more than that. Moreover, the Syn- 
dicate has been selling Steel products abroad at cut prices, 
and the finished goods manufactured in England and Bel- 
gium with this German material is sold in neutral markets 
so low that German independent rolling mills, using the 
dearer material sold in the home market, cannot possibly 
compete with their Hnglish and Belgian rivals. As _ the 
result of the Syndicate’s policy the position of the independ- 
ent rollers has been exceedingly unsatisfactory throughout 
the year; whereas another result is a big increase in the 
exports of Semifinished Material by the Syndicate. These 
exports have averaged above 50,000 tons per month for the 
past three months, or about three times as much as last 
year. 

The Position of the Independent Rolling Mills, 


The independent rolling mills have been placed in a most 
precarious position through the policy of the Syndicate. 
They say it is not possible to earn profits on some important 
lines of finished goods, like Bars and Plates. Only recently 
one old concern sold out its works and explained that its 
action was forced upon it through the course of the Syndi- 
cate. 

In view of the high prices of Steel many of the inde- 
pendent mills started a movement in May or June to peti- 
tion the Reichstag to reduce or abolish the duties on Pig 
Iron and Billets. This petition obtained numerous signa- 
tures and it was expected that it would be presented to the 
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Reichstag upon its assembling in November, but this has 
not yet been done. Possibly the delay has been caused by 
the action of the Government in trying to make peace be- 
tween the two parties to the controversy. Several days ago 
a conference was held at Duesseldorf between them, pre- 
sided over by the Prussian Minister of Commerce and at- 
tended by the Imperial Secretary of the Interior. The min- 
isters, it seems, told the independent rollers that an abolition 
or reduction of duties was not to be thought of, and they 
confined themselves apparently to trying to induce the Syn 
dicate to make better terms for them, but what positive re- 
sults were reached is not yet known. ‘The price-list for 
Billets given out about three weeks ago showed no re- 
duction for the first half of 1909. 
The Pig [ron Syndicates, 

The disagreement in the Pig Iron syndicates was also 
largely the outgrowth of a conflict of interests between the 
furnaces of the big Steel Syndicate companies and the inde- 
pendent furnaces. During the recent years of high pros- 
perity the great mixed works in the Steel Syndicate needed 
as a rule, all the Iron they could produce at their own fur- 
naces, and not a few had to buy extra quantities from the 
syndicates of which they themselves were also members. 
Special grades of Iron were also regularly supplied to many 
of the big works by certain independent furnaces. After the 
depression in business set in above a year ago the big mixed 
works could no longer use up all the Iron that their furnaces 
turned out, and they insisted upon delivering their surplus 
to the syndicates for sale. Their furnaces had their allot- 
ments in the syndicates, but they had not been utilizing them 
in the prosperous years. ‘The Steel Syndicate companies, in 
other words, insisted upon having an entirely free hand; 
they must have allotments in the syndicates without being 
obliged to supply Iron at times when their own consump- 
tion was heavy, but in dull times, when sales are difficult, 
they must have the right to resume supplying Iron on their 
allotments which they had hitherto disregarded. To make 
matters still worse for the independent furnaces, some of the 
big Steel Syndicate companies, instead of blowing out their 
furnaces, set them to smelting grades of Iron which they had 
hitherto bought from the independents. Thus the latter feli 
themselves doubly injured by the course of those companies. 

In large part owing to this conflict of interests it was 
found impossible to renew the Pig Iron syndicates. Many 
establishments had taken the position, when the negotiations 
for renewal began about the middle of the year, that they 
would only enter a syndicate if all the furnaces of the em 
pire could be induced to join one general organization, which 
should be strong enough to compel all members to fulfil! 
their obligations to deliver Iron to the central selling agency. 
Efforts were made for some months to get up a national syn 
dicate on this basis, but they came to nothing and were 
abandoned in October. This result left the furnaces free to 
begin taking contracts for 1909 delivery at their own prices 
and many of the Steel Syndicate furnaces set to working off 
their accumulated stocks at extremely low prices. For sev 
eral weeks in November Bessemer Pig Iron was sold at 
prices ranging as low as 55 marks, a figure which leaves no 
profit for most furnaces. Price cutting became very gen- 
eral in the Rhenish-Westphalian region for some weeks. 
Latterly, however, it is said that some of the big concerns 
have shown a disposition to keep up prices. At any rate 
prices of Bessemer are now somewhat better than a month 
ago. 

The break down of the Duesseldorf Syndicate, which was 
the principal Pig Iron organization of the country, is an 
event of very great significance for the entire German Iron 
trade. It means that for the present the greater part of the 
Pig Iron market will be without organization. The Siegerland 
Syndicate, indeed, has been succeeded by a selling agency 
for the works in the Siegen District. This is a small dis- 
trict, but it produces the higher qualities of Iron, like Spiegel- 
eisen and other high grades. Efforts are also making to con- 
tinue the existence of the Luxemburg Syndicate, which em- 
braces the Luxemburg and Lorraine furnaces, making chiefly 
the lower grades of Iron, like Gray Forge and No. 3 Foun- 
dry. According te iatest reports the prospects for the pro- 
longation of the syndicate are good. A meeting was held 
several days ago at which it was expected that the organiza 
tion wou!':! be completed, but final action had to be deferred 
to a later meeting. 

In any case, the Pig Iron trade of the country will not 
be in as favorable a position for maintaining prices as it 
was hitherto. It is believed in some quarters that after the 
old members of the Duesseldorf Syndicate have had some 
experience of selling Iron without the aid of a syndicate 
they will be quite anxious to reorganize. On the other hand, 
it is pointed out by persons best acquainted with the later 
phases of the Iron trade that the furnaces of the great mixed 
establishments of the Steel Syndicate will hardly participate 
in another organization, since those great companies are not 
dependent to any considerable extent upon Pig Iron as an 
article of sale. 

The Stock Market Shows Confidence in the Future, 

Notwithstanding the unfavorable business year that the 
industry has just passed through, the stock market has shown 
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considerable confidence in the further developments of the 
Iron trade. The movement of Iron shares on the German 
exchanges has been somewhat similar to that of American 
industrial stocks in Wall Street. In other words, Iron shares 
now average higher than at the beginning of the year. The 
average of 15 of the leading Iron stocks on the Berlin 
Exchange at the beginning of the year was 172.24, but on 
December 17 it was 179.15. This result means building upon 
the future rather than upon the immediate past. The aver- 
age dividend of 13 of the largest joint stock companies in 
the Iron industry for the year ended June 30 was 11.89 per 
cent., against 13.66 per cent. for the previous year. This 
was a better result than they will have for this calendar 
year, and it is also much better than the result obtained by 
the smaller and independent works. The 13 works in ques- 
tion are all members of the Steel Syndicate. 

In looking forward to 1909 the German Iron industry 
is not indulging in any very optimistic expectations. Some 
improvement is looked for, but it is not generally believed 
that it will amount to a complete recovery from the existing 
depression of trade. Among the factors that will influence 
the situation may be mentioned a recent vote of the Coal 
Syndicate to throw off 2 marks from the price of Coke, with 
smaller reductions on most grades of Coal. Coke prices 
after January 1 will be 14.50 to 16.50 marks, according to 
quality, against present prices of 16.50 to 18.50 marks. An- 
other factor upon which some hopes are based is the cheap- 
ness of money, which it is believed should revive building 
operations next spring. 

It cannot be said, however, that the trade will enter the 
new year in a very hopeful spirit. There are too many 
points at which the situation is unsatisfactory to permit of 
a cheerful view of 1909 prospects. Prices are too low, ex- 
cept where fixed by the trade organizations, and in the for- 
eign market competition is growing sharper. So far as Ger- 
man producers continue selling abroad they will apparently 
have to do so for the most part at prices that leave little if 
any profit to them. 


Metal Market. 


New York, January 13, 1909. 

Pig Tin.—Trade in general has been unsatisfactory. 
Exaggerated rumors were current the last of the week of 
an exceedingly large business done on Friday and Saturday. 
It is true that a fair business was transacted on these days, 
but it was by no means as large as first reported. It is true, 
however, that customers are watching the market very 
closely, and are bare of stocks. Indications would, there- 
fore, point to a resumption of buying should the market take 
on any new strength or have any favorable upturn. Buyers 
appear to be waiting the action of some leader, and at such 
a time will probably come in and buy freely. It is character- 
istic at this time for a seller of Tin to have numerous in- 
quiries in the morning, and find when the business closes at 
the end of’the day that not more than a quarter of them 
have been turned into orders, either by himself or other sell- 
ers. Price changes during the week have been toward lower 
levels, with a sharp break on Friday and Monday. Monday’s 
price was the lowest this year, and also since early in July 
last year. Price changes have been as follows: 





Cents 
Sta ep ckia ua ps he We se esas os oe oe 6 aoe 28.75 
Pee: Mos ck hess wee eh os eke wes es 28.60 
I re at ras sin ta end onic te Ra ve tl sre a 28.30 
a b rr ora er ee eee re 27.90 
Bie ERIE i SE OR ee ee a eee 27.95 
| git Te errr eee rT ieee er er ee 28.15 
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The arrivals so far this month are 1762 tons, and there 
are afloat for American ports 2220 tons. The London market 
closes about £4 lower than last week at £127 5s. for spot and 
£128 17s. 6d. for futures. 

Copper.—Disappointment rules in the Copper market. 
Buyers have not been in evidence this year, and prices for 
Electrolytic are not as firm as a week ago. While it is doubt- 
ful that any selling agency would accept less than 14.25c. 
for 100-ton lots of Electrolytic, net cash, f.o.b. New York. 
it is practically certain that a sharp concession from this 
figure would be made were buyers willing to specify 1000 
tons, say, for shipment to Europe. Reports are current 
that sellers other than the United Metal Sellings Company 
are accepting 14.12%4c., cash, for European orders. These 
ean neither be denied nor affirmed. Lake Copper is in much 
better position. Most, if not all, the Lake producers, except- 
ing, perhaps, Quincy, have unsold metal for January and 
February delivery. These supplies are not large, however, 
and they feel easy. In comparison with the Electrolytic 
trade their present position is an enviable one, but with 
Lake Copper held at 14.75c., as it is now, it must shortly 
begin to feel the influence of the lower Electrolytic market, 
even if only in a sympathetic way. There is a curtailment 
of smelting operations in the Butte camp as the result of 
cold weather, but this is of practically no importance with 
such a large surplus of metal as there is now on hand. The 
London market closes to-day £1 10s, lower than last week, at 
£62 2s. 6d. for spot and £63 for futures. The exports so far 
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this month are 8445 tons. 
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Pig Lead.—The market is steady. In St. Louis Lead is 
quoted at 4.10c. to 4.15¢c., dependent on deliveries. Spot 
Lead in New York is quoted at 4.20c. to 4.224e., but for- 
ward deliveries are held at a premium. The American 
Smelting & Refining Company continues to quote shipment 
Lead in 50-ton lots at 4.20c, 

Spelter.—Prices are firm. Prime Western Brands for 
Spot shipment are held at 5.05c., St. Louis, and 5.20c., New 


York. Forward deliveries are held higher in both places, 
some sellers quoting 5.30c. for March shipment only, but in 
other quarters 5.25c. is quoted. 

Antimony.—Hallett’s can be obtained at Sc. to 8.12%4c., 
although some dealers quote it strong, at 8.1214c. Cookson’s 


is likewise lower, at S8.25c. and 8.371l6c., and Hungarian 
brands can be had at Se. 

Tin Plate.—The market is steady and prices are firm, at 
$3.70, Pittsburgh, and $3.89, New York, for 100-lb. I. C. 
Coke Plates. 

Cld Metals.—Business continues brisk. Choice lots of 
Heavy Cut and Crucible Copper have been sold at 14c. The 
market is surprisingly firm in the absence of any large busi- 
ness for Ingot Copper. Dealers’ selling prices are unchanged 
from a fortnight ago, with the exception of a decline of 5c. 
in the price of Lead, which was announced last week. 


Copper, Heavy Cut and Crucible........ 13.50 to 13.75 
Copper, Heavy and Wire. .......ccsee0ce 13.25 to 13.50 
Copper, Light and Bottoms............. 12.00 to 12.25 
Se RR eas d.00 2h a8 bad bow ed Od oO 9.50 to 9.75 
CR NA MS She at en ew Buss SOT 7.50 to 8.00 
Heavy Machine Composition............ 12.75 to 13.00 
eo i a re 8.50 to 9.00 
COMBORIEIOR “FETED 6 oss cece nc cases 10.50 to 11.00 
Se MEM 3G Goin ois ole ab ae 0'i,a eo 6 RT wR WSS 4.10 
SE AS a SiN gis any Sa WLS sb SIS WSS WES OR OS 3.85 
ENE? aM chaiare nis a OS wg a anatase aia ares eee 3.75 


The statistical review of the domestic and foreign metal 
markets compiled by C. Mayer, secretary of the New York 
Metal Exchange, has just been issued. This report has been 
compiled with painstaking care, and is particularly complete 
in figures. Absolutely no editorial comment is given, the 
entire issue of 24 pages, 10 x 14 in., being filled with figures, 
their meaning explained in the fewest possible words. This 
makes it particularly desirable for the busy men who will 
use it, 





New York. 


New York, January 138, 1909. 

Pig Iron.—Interest centers chiefly in the requirements 
of the Pipe makers, several of whom have been negotiating 
for large quantities for forward delivery, but as vet have not 
purchased. There have been a good number of sales in 
moderate lots of Foundry Iron, and there is some demand 
for Malleable. We quote $17.25 to $17.50 for No. 1 North- 
ern, $17 to $17.25 for No. 2 Northern Foundry, and $16.50 
to $16.75 for No. 2 Plain, at tidewater. Alabama Irons are 
quoted $17.50 to $17.75 for No. 1 Foundry and $17.25 to 
$17.50 for No. 2 Foundry. 

Steel Rails.—Only scattering orders are reported for the 
past week, the Illinois Steel Company receiving 1500 tons in 
small lots. Of the Pennsylvania order, placed last month, 
6500 tons for the Vandalia and 22,000 tons for the Pennsy]l- 
vania Company go to South Chicago. Frog and Switch 
business has been well maintained for some time. 


Structural Material.—The large number of smaller 
building requirements still prove the mainstay of the mar- 
ket, while the railroad companies are making up their minds 
as to their needs for the coming year. The only railroad de- 
mand of note is the reappearance of the Cincinnati, New 
Orleans & Texas Pacific bridge over the Kentucky River, 
which has been replanned, and now calls for 3000 tons of 
Steel. In New York City a great deal of work requiring 
Steel is ahead, but most of it has not been started on, and 
the time of its taking up in earnest is not as definite as fab- 
ricators could wish. One project of note soon to come up 
is an addition to the New York Edison Company’s power 
station, which will require about 12,000 tons. Among build- 
ings on which it is expected bids will soon be asked is one 
for the Fidelity & Casualty Company, at Temple and Church 
streets. The Gracehull Apartment House is reported to 
have been taken by the Passaic Steel Company, which has 
not been actively a competitor in this way for some time. 
Among recent contracts are 830 tons for the Triumph Elec- 
tric Mfg. Company Building, Cincinnati, taken by the Inter- 
state Engineering Company: 1300 tons for the Prager dry 
goods store building in San Francisco, awarded to Milliken 
Brothers: 350 tons for trestles for the Columbus Iron & 
Steel Company, Columbus, Ohio. Projects that are up for 
bids include the Bettendorf Axle Company’s new open 
hearth building, near Davenport, Iowa, 1300 tons; a build- 
ing for the Richard Garrett Estate, at San Francisco, 600 
tons; the new Mid-Continent Hotel, at Kansas City, 1000 
tons; a bank building, at Fort Smith, Ark., 300 tons; a 
new bridge for the Sanitary District of Chicago, 400 tons; 
Cort Theater. Chicago, 400 tons: bridges for the barge 
canal in New York State, part of the general contract of 
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Whitehead & Kales Company, Detroit, 
tract for the Max Cohen loft building on 
seventh street, New York, is expe 
continue 


2500 tons. The con- 
West Twenty- 
ted to be let to-day. We 
to quote plain material shipped from mill and de- 
livered at tidewater as follows: Beams, Channels, Angles 
and Zees, 1.76c.; Tees, 1.8lc. On Beams, 18 to 24 in., and 
Angles, over 6 in., the extra is 0.10c. Structural Material, 
cut to lengths, is sold in small lots at 24e. 


Ferroalloys.—Ferromanganese continues firm at $45, 
Baltimore, but the demand is limited. The market for 50 
per cent. Ferrosilicon is unchanged, $65 to $67, Pittsburgh. 


Bars.—The market is quiet, but 
quiries have made their appearance. Prices on 
range from 1.56c. to 1.60c., tidewater, and Steel 
held at 1.56c., tidewater. 


sized in- 
[ron Bars 
Bars are 


some good 


Plates.-—Only small lots are moving, with prices steady 
on Standard Sized Plates, as follows, at tidewater: Sheared 


Plates, 1.76c. to 1.86c.; Flange Plates, 1.86c. to 1.96c.; 
Marine Plates, 2.16c. to 2.26c.: Firebox’ Plates, 2.65¢. to 


8.50c., according to specifications. 


Cast Iron Pipe.—The Township Committee of the 
Township of Union, Bergen County, N. J., will open bids 
January 18 at Lyndhurst, N. J., for 1750 ft. 10-in., 5000 ft. 
6-in., and 8000 ft. 4-in. Pipe, Valves and Hydrants. The 
city of Daytona, Fla., will open bids January 25 for 1000 
tons of Pipe and special castings, Valves and Hydrants, to- 
gether with a gasoline engine, pump, Steel tower, tank, and 
appurtenances for the construction of a system of water 
works. General conditions are quiet, with carload lots of 
6-in. quoted at $24.50 per net ton, tidewater, for prompt 
delivery. 


Old Material.—Rolling mills have been the principal 
buyers, taking good quantities of Wrought Scrap, Pipe, Bor- 
ings and Turnings. Some Cast Scrap has also been sold. 
Heavy Melting Steel Scrap is a little lower, caused by the 
weakness in eastern Pennsylvania. Rerolling Rails have been 
in rather better demand, but Relayers are more plentiful, 
and, as usual at this season, can be had at a little lower 
price than in the fall months. Quotations are as follows, 
New York and vicinity, per gross ton: 


‘ 
Old Girder and T Rails for melting... .$15.00 to $15.50 
Heavy Melting Steel Scrap........... 15.00 to 15.50 
Old Steel Rails, rerolling lengths...... 16.00 to 16.50 
ly ae | ee eine ae 22.00 to 23.00 
Ce Se OER aie devas ci as ath aeons 20.00 to 20.50 


Standard Hammered Iron Car Axles 
Old Steel Car Axles........... ig: ihe 
No. 1 Railroad Wrought.:........cc0-8 
BO OE SE so. cee bee Webs a 
NO. 2. Yard Wrougnt, 16N. «....60008 
No. 1 Yard, Wrought, short 


22.00 to 22.50 
19.50 to 20.00 
18.00 to 18.50 
16.00 to 16.50 
16.50 to 17.00 
15.50 to 16.00 


Pi. SN he ciaceienie se had aublea ane wm 10.00 to 10.50 
ee) CE cog it a laeae ea cee 11.00 to 1.50 
WrOUset TUOTMMES 2. ccc access 12.50 to 3.00 
INS SD 9 bias id bah to, wine apeyelai Ris. 00k 14.00 to 4.50 
Old Car Wheels 15.00 to 15.50 


No. 1 Heavy Cast, broken up......... 14.50 to 
Stove Plate : 12.50 to 
Locomotive Grate Bars..... ‘ ses oe ae sO 
Malleable Cast ivean BOmO SO 


) 
3.00 
3.00 


1 
1 
1 
1 
15.00 
1 
1 
14.00 


Iron and Industrial Stocks. 


New York, January 138, 1909. 

The course of the stock market for the pase week has 
been somewhat uninteresting except in the case of a few of 
the more highly speculative stocks. Colorado Fuel had an 
extreme range of five points, Locomotive common, Bethlehem 
preferred and Ore Certificates of three points, and Pipe 
common of 2% points. The other stocks showed smaller 
fluctuations, with a general tendency downward. The range 
of prices from Thursday of last week to Monday of this 
week was as follows: 


Allis-Chalm., com.. 15 - 15% Railway Spr., com. 46%- 48 
Allis-Chalm., pref.. 471%- 48% Railway Spr., pref.101%4-103 
Beth. Steel, com... 23%- 25% Republic, com..... 25 - 26'4 
Beth, Steel, pref.. 51 - 54 Republic, pref..... 86%4- 87% 
CO CONN. 6 cies 8y4- 9 Sloss, com........ 77 - 78% 
a 72 - 72% ee ee 28 - 30% 
Car & Fdry, com.. 48%- 50% PEE DOOR, cc ce wes T4%- 77 
Car & Fdry, pref..109 -109% ee ee 5114- 535 
Steel Foundries......... 384 Steel, pref........ 112%-1135% 
Colorado Fuel..... 40%- 45% West. Blectric..... 84 - 86 
Gen. Electric...... 154%-157 Chi, Pneu. Tool... 28 - 28% 
Gr. N. ore cert.... 70 - 73 Am. Ship. com.... 58%- 59 
Tat. Hery., Om. ...5.-« 64 Am, Ship, pref...... -. 105 
Int. Harv., pref. ..109%4-110 Cambria Steel..... 38%4- 39% 
Locomotive, com... 55%- 58% eS ee 15 - 16 
Locomotive, pref..111 -112 Penna. Steel. pref. 103%-104 


Nat. En. & St.,com. 14 - 14% 
Nat. En. & St., pref .... 83 
Pressed St., com... 41%4- 43 


Warw. I. & S., com.7"/ie- 8% 
Cruc, St., com.... 8 - 8% 
o Crue. St., pref.... 56%- 58% 
Pressed St., pref....... 102 Harb.-Walker Ref. 17%- 18% 

Last transactions up to 1.30 p.m. to-day are reported at 
the following prices: United States Steel common 51%, pre- 
ferred 112%; Car & Foundry common 48, preferred 109%: 
Locomotive common 5514, preferred 11014; Colorado Fuel 
401,; Pressed Steel common 40%, preferred 101; Railway 
Spring common 4614; Republic common 24%, preferred 86; 
Sloss-Sheffield common 78: Cast Iron Pipe common 29, pre- 
ferred 7534; Can common 8, preferred 7214. 
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Dividends.—The International Steam Pump Company 
has declared the regular quarterly dividend of 144 per cent. 


on the preferred stock, payable February 1. 


ii enone Gp 


The West Penn Steel Company. 


The West Penn Steel Pittsburgh, which 
was incorporated recently under a New Jersey charter, 


$700,000, 


Company, 


with a capitalization of has perfected its or- 
ganization with the following officers: John W. 
McGinley, vice-president 


manager; Arthur L, Over, secretary 


Burdick, 


president; John and 


and treasurer. 


general 


Some time ago the company 
West Division of the 
which it will erect a 
for the manufacture of open hearth steel billets, 
sheet bars and sheets for electrical and stamping pur- 
poses. Contracts for the buildings and equipment, shortly 
to be placed, will cover an open hearth and bar building 
75x 368 ft., having a craneway with a 72-ft. extension 
into the yard, and equipped with one 80-ton furnace, one 
three-high 30-in. bar mill with soaking pits, engine, &c., 
two 15-ton electric traveling cranes with 5-ton auxilia- 
ries; one building, 80x 312 ft., with a 50-ft. lean-to to 
contain three sheet mills, two stands of cold rolls and 
engine, one 20 and one 5 ton electric crane; one 42 x 48 ft. 
power house to contain 300-kw. electric equipment; one 
42x 48 ft. boiler house with 1400-hp. boilers, and smaller 
buildings for laboratory, carpenter and blacksmith shop. 

It is proposed to have a modern plant throughout with 
a capacity of 3200 gross tons of ingots, 2900 gross tons 
of bars and 900 net tons of sheet steel per month. The 
arrangement of the plant provides for the addition of 
sheet steel mills as needed from time to time to increase 
the conversion of without additional 
until, as trade requirements warrant, the sheet 
capacity can be expanded to 1800 tons per month. It is 
expected that the plant will be finished ready for opera- 
tions by October 1 next. 

SSS 


purchased 18 acres at 
Brackenridge, Pa., on the Penn 
Pennsylvania 


plant 


Railroad, on now 


bars into sheets 


power 


The business failures in the United States in 1908, as 
reported by Bradstreet’s, were 14,066, an increase of 37 
per cent. over 1907 and of 49 per cent. over 1906. The 
last named year had the smallest number of failures in a 
generation. The liabilities for 1908 were $296,486,169, 
a decrease of 20 per cent. from 1907, but a sum nearly 
two and one-half times the liabilities of 1906, which 
were $123,827,957. The failures in Canada and New- 
foundland numbered 1714 in 1908, against 1365 in 1907 
and 1239 in 1906. The Canadian liabilities last year 
were $17,586,344, against $11,703,834 and $9,596,393 in 
1907 and 1906, respectively. 


A meeting of all of the branch managers of Rogers, 
Brown & Co. will be held January 14 and 15 at the head- 
quarters of the firm in the Corn Exchange Bank Build- 
ing, Chicago. These meetings, which have been held an 
nually heretofore, will, because of the benefit to be de 
rived from more frequent conference, be held quarterly 
hereafter. A general meeting, which will inelude the 
Salesmen as well as the office managers, will take place 
at Cincinnati later in the season. 


The Best Mfg. Company, Pittsburgh, has the contract 
for the piping equipment, including the drying, steam 
and exhaust lines, for the new Gayley dry blast being 
installed at the furnaces of the Toledo Furnace Company, 
Toledo, Ohio, for which Julian Kennedy of Pittsburgh is 
engineer. This is a similar installation to that at the 
Isabella Furnaces of the Carnegie Steel Company, also 
put in by the Best Company. 


President Miller of the Southern Supply and Machinery 
Dealers’ Association, has called a meeting of the Execu- 
tive Committee in the Grunewald Hotel, New Orleans, 


La., for February 4, at 10 o’clock a. m. At this meeting 


the selection of the place for holding the next convention 
will be passed upon. 
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A Study of Living Conditions Among 


Pittsburgh Steel Workers. 


Under the name of the Pittsburgh Survey, the Chari- 
ties Publication Committee representing the Charity Or 
ganization Society of the City of New York, 104 East 
'Twenty-second street, has brought out the first install- 
meut of a noteworthy series of articles. It is published 
in the current issue of the magazine, Charities and the 
Commons, in which it takes up 110 pages in addition to 
inserts containing illustrations. The special number be 
fore us is devoted to “The People.” The second install 
ment will take up “ The Place,” and the third will deal 
with “The Work.” In the introductory chapter the 
method of conducting the investigation is thus described : 

fhe Pittsburgh Survey has been a rapid, close range inves 
tigation of living conditions in the Pennsylvania steel district 
It has been carried on by a special staff organized under the na 


tional publication committee which prints this magazine. It 
has been financed chiefly by three grants of moderate amount 
from the Russell Sage Foundation for the Improvement of Liv 
ing Conditions It has been made practicable by co-operatior 
from two quarters—-from a remarkable group of leaders and 
organizations in social and sanitary movements in different 


parts of the United States, who entered upon the field work as 
a piece of national good citizenship: and from men, women 
and organizations in Pittsburgh who were large-minded enough 
to regard their local situation as not private and peculiar, but 
a part of the American problem of city building. 


Scope of the Pittsburgh Investigation, 


The main work was started in September, 1907, when 
a company of men and women of established reputation 
as studeuts of social and industrial problems spent the 
month in Pittsburgh. As the result of their inquiry a 
series of specialized investigations was taken up along a 
few of the lines which promised significant results. The 
inquiries have dealt with the wage earners of the Pitts 
burgh District in their relation to the Community as a 
whole and in their relation to industry. Under the for 
mer head a study has been made of the genesis and 
racial nuikeup of the population, its physical setting and 
its social institutions; under the latter, the investigators 
have taken up the general labor situation; hours, wages 
and iabor control in the steel industry ; child labor, indus- 
trial education, women in industry, cost of living and 
industrial accidents. 

Iron and steel manufacturers and all connected wiih 
the industry will find much of interest in the first chap 
ters of these reports. Paul U. Kellogg, director of the 
Pittsburgh Survey, writes the introductory chapter indi- 
cating the lines followed in the investigation. It is able, 
broadminded and shows how significant are the problems 
growing out of the influx of foreign races to the great 
center of the steel industry. The other chapter titles are 
the following: “ Pittsburgh—An Interpretation of Its 
Growth,” by Robert A. Woods; “ New Pittsburghers,”” by 
Peter Roberts: “Some Pittsburgh Steel Workers,” by 
John Andrews Fitch; “ The Temper of the Workers Un 
der Trial,” by Crystal Eastman; “ Homestead—A Steel 
Town and Its People,” by Margaret F. Byington. Four 
other chapters relate to social conditions among various 
classes of Pittsburgh workers. 

One fact of importance to which attention is called 
in Mr. Kellogg’s opening chapter is that in Pittsburgh is 
a stupendous example of the influence upon the wage 
earners’ city of the combination in one corporation of all 
processes from the ore to the completed bridge. “This 
unification of so large a part of the steel industry has 
also become no small factor in the solution of some of the 
several problems which the Pittsburgh Survey brings 
before us so graphically. The work of the United States 
Steel Corporation and of other large interests in the 
direction of reducing the number of steel works accidents 
and mitigating the consequences of these misfortunes rep- 
resents an advance over what was done in these regards 
in the days of small, unrelated companies. 

Naturally what the authors of these Pittsburgh ar- 
ticles present to us is written from the standpoint of 
philanthropy and human interest. But it is not by that 
sign to be regarded as outside the pale of the practical. 
It has a tremendous economic bearing. The editor of the 
Pittsburgh Survey rightly intimates that the men re- 
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sponsible for results in the steel industry need to study 
the life of the labor employed in the industry if they 
would keep the country’s labor force at the point of high- 


est efliciency and help * democracy to keep pace with in- 
dustrialism.”” The raising of the conditions of life in 
mill towns is enlisting more attention than ever, and the 
present series of articles will furnish a new stimulus to 
the efforts of presidents and managers of the large com 
panies. One subject to which particular attention is 
viven in the Pittsburgh Survey is that of accidents in in- 
dustrial works 


A View of Homestead Life, 


Something of the point of view of the chapter on 
Iilomestead is indicated by the following extract: 


rh hief obstacle to the development of amusements is, 
doubtless, the hours and nature of mill work. Every other week 
the men work on night turn Then they get home early in the 
morning and are ready, right after breakfast, for the much 


needed sleep; at four o'clock in the afternoon they must be 
called, and after an early supper they are off to the mill for 


the long night. That week there is no chance for outside fes 
tivities, nor chance even for the family to have quiet evenings 
together Sometimes when sons who are also in the mill are 
on the opposite shift, the family is not able to meet even fo! 
meals. ‘Chis irregularity not only tends to break into the fam 
ily life, but also, by making regular engagements impossible, 
lessens the interest in outside things Even when the men are 
on day turn and are through work at half-pasi five, the 10 hr. 
of heavy labor in the mill leave them little ambition to seek out 
amusements. ‘The exhausting nature of the work, coupled with 


the lack of sleep due to this constant change of habits, makes 
them weary enough, as they show by the slow steps and bent 


shoulders of the homeward procession. Change of thought and 
genuine relaxation are, nevertheless, a necessity, if the men are 
to maintain even mere physical efficiency 

The spirit of the mill is the spirit of work. We have found 
that the town itself provides for the men little opportunity for 
genuine elaxation atter the strain of the day's work; and 
when we turn to the town again, seeking whether it offers any 
stimulus te mental activity, we find in it the same failure to 
help in the development of a normal life There is the Carnegie 


Library, to be sure, which has classes in metallurgy, and pro 
vides expensive pericdicals dealing with the steel trade as well 
as general reading matte But as many a man said to me, 
‘Oh, what's the use of a library when a man works 12 hr. a 
day.” 

Although efforts toward a reorganization of the union are 
practically at an end, because of the opposition of the mill 
officiais, there is earnest thinking going on among some of the 
men about the great corporations which controls wages and 
hours, and so much of the rest of life as is dependent upon 
them. One man, who during the recent hard times was not 
earning enough to pay his rent, said, ‘I don’t blame the super 
intendent here for our being out of work, but the men in New 
York could help it, only they don’t know or don’t care what a 
cut in wages means to us.” That the change in wage scale or 
the decision to work but half time last winter, which came to 
them without explanation, were related to an industrial depres 
sion which affected a whole continent, was but dimly under- 
stood They knew of dividends, and they knew of wage-cuts. 
With the feeling that they are impotent to change conditions, 
some of the more thoughtful men are turning to Socialism for 
the larger solution it seems to offer. 


The Spirit of Unionism, 


An 8-hr. day and a restriction of the immigration 
which has brought so many thousands of Slavs into the 
steel works at Pittsburgh are two of the things which the 
investigators find are uppermost in the thought of many 
of the more intelligent workers. In the chapter on “ Some 
Pittsburgh Workers” this occurs: 

Unionism is not entirely dead in the mill towns; at least the 
spirit of it is to be found among the men, though the form is 
absent Some of them expect to see an organization in the mills 
again Others have given up hope of gaining shorter hours 
or higher wages through collective bargaining, and are looking 
for Government interference and a legal eight-hour day. There 


is considerable variety of opinion as to how this is to be 
brought about Pittsburgh steel workers are traditionally Re- 
publican in politics; Speaker Cannon himself does not fear 
‘tinkering’ with the tariff more than they. The majority of 


them have been hoping that their representatives would get 
time after a while to consider and pass the labor legislation 
that the workingmen desire However, there has been much 
loss of faith in the last few years. 


Referring to the higher class workmen with whom 
he mingled, the writer of the chapter quoted from above 
says: “It is highly significant that there are such men 
as these in the Pittsburgh mills. In a discussion of the 
labor problem in the steel industry, it must be borne in 
mind that these men are more than workers; they are 
thinkers, too, and must be reckoned with.” 
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The Machinery Trade. 


NEW YorRK, January 13, 1909. 
Since the first of the year the demand for machinery has 
not come up to the expectations of those who had been 
practically promised considerable miscellaneous business. 


Last month certain houses were sure of the closing of a 


number of fair sized orders shortly after the opening of the 
new year, but thus far a great majority of these have failed 
to materialize. Possibly it is too early to expect much of a 
forward movement and perhaps no discouragement should 
be felt on account of the slackness of trade, but certain] 
the little business offered the past week was not encourag 
ing. Aside from an important interest which has closed a 
good sized order for machinery equipment for its Alaska 
project, nothing in the way of inquiries or orders of any 
size were reported from either the leading industrial cor 
porations or the railroads. While no immediate require 
ments of magnitude are reported, a number of new enter- 
prises have lately come forward which should lead to im- 
portant purchases at an early date. Among these the rail 
roads figure to some extent. In addition to the two systems 
already mentioned, it is said that the Long Island Railroad 
is preparing to buy some tools. In view of the intention to 
enlarge its zone of electrification, it will not be surprising 
to hear of requirements of considerable size to take care of 
the increase of electrical equipment. 

There are many machinery manufacturers who use steel 
castings and who do not own their own foundries whose 
practice has been to make a yearly contract in January with 
a steel founder for a set number of castings to be delivered 
during the year, with a proviso that they have the privilege 
of ordering more at the same price. During January of 1908 
steel founders were in many cases unable to get such con- 
tracts renewed, their customers stating that they would pre- 
fer to take their chance on getting deliveries as they needed 
them at the regular market price. That there is more con- 
fidence in the business situation now than there was a year 
ago is indicated by the fact that steel founders as a rule 
have met with better success in respect to making such con- 
tracts, and many machinery manufacturers have expressed 
their confidence in the outlook for future business by plac- 
ing contracts for castings extending over a year, while 
others have made inquiries and show a disposition to go 
further with their negotiations. ‘This state of affairs is par 
ticularly advantageous to the steel founders as they are able 
to look forward to a stated amount of business at least, while 
a year ago many of them did not know more than four or 
five weeks ahead whether they would be able to keep their 
plants busy or not. 


American Locomotive Company’s Proposed Plant at 
Gary. 

Official announcement has been made by the American 
Locomotive Company that property has been purchased at 
Gary, Ind., for the erection of one of the largest and most 
complete locomotive works in the world. Just how large 
the plant will be has not been entirely determined, and this 
means that as yet no arrangements have been made for the 
structural work nor has anything been done toward pur- 
chasing machinery; so the trade will hear, it is expected, 
before the year is out of one of the largest lists of machin- 
ery that they have been given an opportunity to bid on for 
some time past. The land at Gary, which has been pur- 
chased from the Gary Land Company, a subsidiary of the 
United States Steel Corporation, is 130 acres in extent, and it 
is just twice as large as that occupied by the largest of the 
American Locomotive Company’s present plants. It is 
roughly estimated by the company that from 12,000 to 
15,000 workmen will be employed in the new works, and 
the general plans for the buildings are now being prepared. 
The plant will be erected adjoining that of the new plant 
of the United States Steel Corporation, and in addition to 
the advantages of getting quick delivery and cheaper ma- 
terial from the steel plant, the new locomotive works will 
have the benefit of being in the center of a territory where 
the largest number of railroads converge to a single com- 
mercial center. In fact, this new plant will be designed with 
the idea of furnishing the needs of the Western railroads 
converging at Chicago, as at the present time the company 
has no large locomotive plant west of Pittsburgh. The location 
in the Chicago District naturally provides additional locomo- 
tive building capacity where it is most needed for a prompt 
and direct delivery to a large number of railroads. The plant 
will be built large enough, it is stated, to provide liberally 
for the growing requirements from that territory for a num- 
ber of years to come. The American Locomotive Company 
has been kept fairly busy of late at its other p'ants, those 
at Pittsburgh having been kept at work for some time on the 
construction of a large number of small locomotives and the 
Richmond plant being particularly busy with repair work. 
The works at Schenectady. which fell off at the beyvinning 
of the business depression, has been kept up to the standard 
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during the last four months, and the other plants are well 
supplied with work, with the possible exception of the Mont- 
real and Paterson plants. The latter plant has been idle for 
some time, chiefly because it was somewhat old fashioned, al- 
though it has the advantage of having a very complete erect 
ing shop, and the locomotive company has been investigating 
conditions there with a view to-converting it into a plant 
for the manufacture of steam plows, dredges, derricks, steam 
shovels and other specialties. The company’s engineers have 
been going over the ground investigating the adaptability 
of the plant for that purpose, and it is said in the trade 
that they have given favorable reports which may svon be 
acted upon. 

The receivers of the Norfolk & Southern Railroad have 
been authorized by the court to issue $1,000,000 worth of 
receivers’ certificates, the proceeds from the sale of which 


are to be used for improvements to the system. Of this 
amount it is understood that $65,000 will be used for addi- 
tional equipment, &e., for the machine shop at New Bern, 
N.C 

An important deal for mechanical equipment which has 
been under way for some time was finally closed the past 


week by the Katalla Company, one of the Guggenheim in 
terests. The order was one of the largest reported in some 
time for air compressors and was placed with the Chicago 
Pneumatie Tool Company, New York. The Guggenheims 
have recently purchased several hundred thousand dollars’ 
worth of material for their operations in Alaska, and the 
air compressors are to be used for work in connection with 
the bridge to be constructed over the Copper River. Ther 
are five large compressors included in the order, four of 
which are to be used for caisson work and one for furnish 
ing air for the pneumatic tools. 

The Automatic Transportation Company, Buffalo, N. \ 
W. C. Carr, president, has purchased 4% acres of ground at 
Main street and the Erie Railroad, and will build an ex 
tensive plant upon the site. At present, however, only «a 
machine shop, 60 x 200 ft., two stories, of brick or rein 
foreed concrete, and an office building will be erected. <A 
foundry and other buildings will be erected later. For the 
present the company will purchase its rails, supporting col 
umns and motors, manufacturing only the automatic car 
riers used on its lines, which are planned for automatic 
delivery and collection of freight, express and mail matter in 
rural and mining districts. Considerable iron working ma- 
chinery will be installed in the new plant. 

The City Council of East Point, Ga., will receive bids 
until January 19 for one 150-hp. boiler and stack, two 750,- 
OOO-gal. compound duplex pumps, one boiler feed pump, one 
125-hp. direct connected four-valve engine, one air com- 
pressor and recetver, one 100-kw. alternating current gen- 
erator, direct connected, switchboards, 700 tons of cast iron 
pipe and special castings, pumping station and other work. 

The Board of Public Works of Daytona, Fla., will re- 
ceive bids until January 25 for a 1,100,000-gal. power pump 
and engine, steel tank and tower, and a large quantity of 
cast iron pipe and special castings, 

The Central City Refrigerating Company, 329 Kirk 
Building, Syracuse, N. Y., is asking for bids on the steel 
work for a six-story building 120 x 300 ft. which it will 
erect at West Fayette and West streets. The building will 
be used for cold storage, offices, light manufacturing and 
stores equipped with refrigerators and refrigerating coils fur- 
nished from the central plant. sids will be called for in a 
couple of weeks covering a gas producer plant with a ¢a- 
pacity of generating gas to furnish 600 to 800 hp., also for 
two gas engine driven refrigerating machines having daily 
eapacity of 150 tons each, carrier system for conveying ice 
and a large amount of sheet metal work in connection with 
tanks for icemaking. 


Business Changes, 


The offices of Schuchardt & Schutte, importers and ex 
porters of machinery, will be moved January 15 from 136 
Liberty street to the West Street Building. The company 
will occupy store front space on the Albany street side, which 
will be used as a showroom and selling room and account 
ing rooms, and other offices will be located directly above 
on the next floor. 

The business heretofore carried on by the American En 
gineering Specialty Company, with headquarters at Chicago 
and branches and agents in various cities throughout the 
Middle West, is now conducted under the name of Warren 
Webster & Co., with main office and works at Camden, N. J. 
This change will give to users of the feed water heaters and 
purifiers, steam and oil separators, air washers and humidi 
fiers and other steam specialties the full advantages of the 
Webster organization, which now covers all parts of the 
country. 

Se 


The business of N. D. Yant & Co., contracting en 
gineers in iron and steel, Pittsburgh, will be conducted 
hereafter under the name of the Independent Bridge Com 
pany, they having incorporated under this title. 
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A Study of Living Conditions Among 
Pittsburgh Steel Workers. 


Under the name of the Pittsburgh Survey, the Chari- 
ties Publication Committee representing the Charity Or- 
ganization Society of the City of New York, 104 Hast 
Twenty-second street, has brought out the first install- 
ment of a noteworthy series of articles. It is published 
in the current issue of the magazine, Charities and the 
Commons, in which it takes up 110 pages in addition to 
inserts containing illustrations. The special number be- 
fore us is devoted to “ The People.””. The second install- 
ment will take up “ The Place,” and the third will deal 
with “The Work.” In the introductory chapter the 
method of conducting the investigation is thus described : 

The Pittsburgh Survey has been a rapid, close range inves 
tigation of living conditions in the Pennsylvania steel district. 
It has been carried on by a special staff organized under the na 
tional publication committee which prints this magazine. It 
has been financed chiefly by three grants of moderate amount 
from the Russell Sage Foundation for the Improvement of Liv 
ing Conditions. -It has been made practicable by co-operatior 
from two quarters—from a remarkable group of leaders and 
organizations in social and sanitary movements in different 
parts of the United States, who entered upon the field work as 
a piece of national good citizenship; and from men, women 
and organizations in Pittsburgh who were large-minded enough 
to regard their local situation as not private and peculiar, but 
a part of the American problem of city building. 


Scope of the Pittsburgh Investigation, 


The main work was started in September, 1907, when 
2 company of men and women of established reputation 
aus Studeuts of social and industrial problems spent the 
month in Pittsburgh. As the result of their inquiry a 
series of specialized investigations was taken up along a 
few of the lines which promised significant results. The 
inquiries have dealt with the wage earners of the Pitts 
burgh District in their relation to the community as a 
whole and in their relation to industry. Under the for- 
mer head a study has been made of the genesis and 
racial nwkeup of the population, its physical setting and 
its social institutions; under the latter, the investigators 
have taken up the general labor situation; hours, wages 
and iabor control in the steel industry; child labor, indus 
trial education, women in industry, cost of living and 
industrial accidents. 

Iron and steel manufacturers and all connected wiih 
the industry will find much of interest in the first chap- 
ters of these reports. Paul U. Kellogg, director of the 
Pittsburgh Survey, writes the introductory chapter indi- 
cating the lines followed in the investigation. It is able, 
broadminded and shows how significant are the problems 
growing out of the influx of foreign races to the great 
center of the steel industry. The other chapter titles are 
the following: “ Pittsburgh—An Interpretation of Its 
Growth,” by Robert A. Woods; “ New Pittsburghers,”” by 
Peter Roberts: “Some Pittsburgh Steel Workers,” by 
John Andrews Fitch; “ The Temper of the Workers Un 
der Trial.” by Crystal Eastman; “ Homestead—A Steel 
Town and Its People,’ by Margaret F. Byington. Four 
other chapters relate to social conditions among various 
classes of Pittsburgh workers. 

One fact of importance to which attention is called 
in Mr. Kellogg’s opening chapter is that in Pittsburgh is 
a stupendous example of the influence upon the wage 
earners’ city of the combination in one corporation of all 
processes from the ore to the completed bridge. “This 
unification of so large a part of the steel industry has 
also become no small factor in the solution of some of the 
several problems which the Pittsburgh Survey brings 
before us so graphically. The work of the United States 
Steel Corporation and of other large interests in the 
direction of reducing the number of steel works accidents 
and mitigating the consequences of these misfortunes rep- 
resents an advance over what was done in these regards 
in the days of small, unrelated companies. 

Naturally what the authors of these Pittsburgh ar- 
ticles present to us is written from the standpoint of 
philanthropy and human interest. But it is not by that 
sign to be regarded as outside the pale of the practical. 
It has a tremendous economic bearing. The editor of the 
Pittsburgh Survey rightly intimates that the men re- 
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sponsible for results in the steel industry need to study 
the life of the labor employed in the industry if they 
would keep the country’s labor force at the point of high- 
est efliciency and help “democracy to keep pace with in- 
dustrialism.” The raising of the conditions of life in 
mill towns is enlisting more attention than ever, and the 
present series of articles will furnish a new stimulus to 
the efforts of presidents and managers of the large com 
panies. One subject to which particular attention is 
given in the Pittsburgh Survey is that of accidents in in- 
dustrial works 


A View of Homestead Life, 


Something of the point of view of the chapter on 
Ilomestead is indicated by the following extract: 


The chief obstacle to the development of amusements is, 
doubtless, the hours and nature of mill work Every other week 
the men work on night turn. Then they get home early in the 
morning and are ready, right after breakfast, for the much 
needed sleep; at four o’clock in the afternoon they must be 
ealled, and after an early supper they are off to the mill for 
the long night. That week there is no chance for outside fes 
tivities, nor chance even for the family to have quiet evenings 
together. Sometimes when sons who are also in the mill are 
on the opposite shift, the family is not able to meet even fol 
meals. Chis irregularity not only tends to break into the fam 
ily life, but also, by making regular engagements impossible, 
lessens the interest in outside things Even whe the men are 
on day turn and are through work at half-pasi five, the 10 hr. 
of heavy labor in the mill leave them little ambition to seek out 
amusements. The exhausting nature of the work, coupled with 
the lack of sleep due to this constant change of habits, makes 
them wesry enough, as they show by the slow steps and bent 
shoulders of the homeward procession. Change of thought and 
genuine relaxation are, nevertheless, a necessity, if the men are 
to maintsin even mere physical efficiency. 

The spirit of the mill is the spirit of work. We have found 
that the town itself provides for the men little opportunity for 
genuine velaxation after the strain of the day's work; and 
when we turn to the town again, seeking whether it offers any 
stimulus te mental activity, we find in it the same failure to 
help in the development of a normal life There is the Carnegie 
Library, to be sure, which has classes in metallurgy, and pro 
vides expensive pericdicals dealing with the steel trade as well 
as general reading matter But as many a man said to me, 
‘Oh, what's the use of a library when a man works 12 hr. a 
day.”’ 

Altheugh efforts toward a reorganization of the union are 
practically at an end, because of the opposition of the mill 
officiais, there is earnest thinking going on among some of the 
men about the great corporations which controls wages and 
hours, and so much of the rest of life as is dependent upon 
them. One man, who during the recent hard times was not 
earning enough to pay his rent, said, ** I don’t blame the super 
intendent here for our being out of work, but the men in New 
York could help it, only they don’t know or don’t care what a 
cut in wages means to us.” That the change in wage scale or 
the decision to work but half time last winter, which came to 
them without explanation, were related to an industrial depres 
sion which affected a whole continent, was but dimly under 
stood. ‘They knew of dividends, and they knew of wage-cuts. 
With the feeling that they are impotent to change conditions, 
some of the more thoughtful men are turning to Socialism for 
the larger solution it seems to offer. 


The Spirit of Unionism, 


An 8-hr. day and a restriction of the immigration 
which has brought so many thousands of Slavs into the 
steel works at Pittsburgh are two of the things which the 
investigators find are uppermost in the thought of many 
of the more intelligent workers. In the chapter on “ Some 
Pittsburgh Workers” this occurs: 

Unionism is nut entirely dead in the mill towns; at least the 
spirit of it is to be found among the men, though the form is 
absent Some of them expect to see an organization in the mills 
again. Others have given up hope of gaining shorter hours 
or higher wages through collective bargaining, and are looking 
for Government interference and a legal eight-hour day. There 
is considerable variety of opinion as to how this is to be 
brought about Pitcsburgh steel workers are traditionally Re- 
publican in politics; Speaker Cannon himself does not fear 
‘tinkering’ with the tariff more than they. The majority of 
them have been hoping that their representatives would get 
time after a while to consider and pass the labor legislation 
that the workingmen desire. However, there has been much 
loss of faith in the last few years, 

Referring to the higher class workmen with whom 
he mingled, the writer of the chapter quoted from above 
says: “It is highly significant that there are such men 
as these in the Pittsburgh mills. In a discussion of the 
labor problem in the steel industry, it must be borne in 
mind that these men are more than workers; they are 
thinkers, too, and must be reckoned with.” 
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The Machinery Trade. 


NEW YORK, January 13, 1909. 

Since the first of the year the demand for machinery has 
not come up to the expectations of those who had been 
practically promised considerable miscellaneous business. 
Last month certain houses were sure of the closing of a 
number of fair sized orders shortly after the opening of the 
new year, but thus far a great majority of these have failed 
to materialize. Possibly it is too early to expect much of a 
forward movement and perhaps no discouragement should 
be felt on account of the slackness of trade, but certainly) 
the littie business offered the past week was not encourag 
ing. Aside from an important interest which has closed a 
good sized order for machinery equipment for its Alaska 
project, nothing in the way of inquiries or orders of any 
size were reported from either the leading industrial cor- 
porations or the railroads. While no immediate require- 
ments of magnitude are reported, a number of new enter- 
prises have lately come forward which should lead to im- 
portant purchases at an early date. Among these the rail- 
roads figure to some extent. In addition to the two systems 
already mentioned, it is said that the Long Island Railroad 
is preparing to buy some tools. In view of the intention to 
enlarge its zone of electrification, it will not be surprising 
to hear of requirements of considerable size to take care of 
the increase of electrical equipment. 

There are many machinery manufacturers who use steel] 
castings and who do not own their own foundries whose 
practice has been to make a yearly contract in January with 
a steel founder for a set number of castings to be delivered 
during the year, with a proviso that they have the privilege 
of ordering more at the same price. During January of 1908 
steel founders were in many cases unable to get such con- 
tracts renewed, their customers stating that they would pre- 
fer to take their chance on getting deliveries as they needed 
them at the regular market price. That there is more con- 
fidence in the business situation now than there was a year 
ago is indicated by the fact that steel founders as a rule 
have met with better success in respect to making such con- 
tracts, and many machinery manufacturers have expressed 
their confidence in the outlook for future business by plac- 
ing contracts for castings extending over a year, while 
others have made inquiries and show a disposition to go 
further with their negotiations. ‘This state of affairs is par- 
ticularly advantageous to the steel founders as they are able 
to look forward to a stated amount of business at least, while 
a year ago many of them did not know more than four or 
five weeks ahead whether they would be able to keep their 
plants busy or not. 


American Locomotive Company’s Proposed Plant at 
Gary. 

Official announcement has been made by the American 
Locomotive Company that property has been purchased at 
Gary, Ind., for the erection of one of the largest and most 
complete locomotive works in the world. Just how large 
the plant will be has not been entirely determined, and this 
means that as yet no arrangements have been made for the 
structural work nor has anything been done toward pur- 
chasing machinery; so the trade will hear, it is expected, 
before the year is out of one of the largest lists of machin- 
ery that they have been given an opportunity to bid on for 
some time past. The land at Gary, which has been pur- 
chased from the Gary Land Company, a subsidiary of the 
United States Steel Corporation, is 130 acres in extent, and it 
is just twice as large as that occupied by the largest of the 
American Locomotive Company’s present plants. It is 
roughly estimated by the company that from 12,000 to 
15,000 workmen will be employed in the new works, and 
the general plans for the buildings are now being prepared. 
The plant will be erected adjoining that of the new plant 
of the United States Steel Corporation, and in addition to 
the advantages of getting quick delivery and cheaper ma- 
terial from the steel plant, the new locomotive works will 
have the benefit of being in the center of a territory where 
the largest number of railroads converge to a single com- 
mercial center. In fact, this new plant will be designed with 
the idea of furnishing the needs of the Western railroads 
converging at Chicago, as at the present time the company 
has no large locomotive plant west of Pittsburgh. The location 
in the Chicago District naturally provides additional locomo- 
tive building capacity where it is most needed for a prompt 
and direct delivery to a large number of railroads. The plant 
will be built large enough, it is stated, to provide liberally 
for the growing requirements from that territory for a num- 
ber of years to come. The American Locomotive Company 
has been kept fairly busy of late at its other p'ants, those 
at Pittsburgh having been kept at work for some time on the 
construction of a large number of small locomotives and the 
Richmond plant being particularly busy with repair work. 
The works at Schenectady. which fell off at the beginning 
of the business depression, has been kept up to the standard 
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during the last four months, and the other plants are well 
supplied with work, with the possible exception of the Mont- 
real and Vaterson plants. The latter plant has been idle for 
some time, chiefly because it was somewhat old fashioned, al- 
though it has the advantage of having a very complete erect- 
ing shop, and the locomotive company has been investigating 
conditions there with a view to-converting it into a plant 
for the manufacture of steam plows, dredges, derricks, steam 
shovels and other specialties. The company’s engineers have 
been going over the ground investigating the adaptability 
of the plant for that purpose, and it is said in the trade 
that they have given favorable reports which may soon be 
acted upon. 

The receivers of the Norfolk & Southern Railroad have 
been authorized by the court to issue $1,000,000 worth of 
receivers’ certificates, the proceeds from the sale of which 
are to be used for improvements to the system. Of this 
amount it is understood that $65,000 will be used for addi- 
tional equipment, &e., for the machine shop at New Bern, 
NG: 

An important deal for mechanical equipment which has 
been under way for some time was finally closed the past 
week by the Katalla Company, one of the Guggenheim in 
terests. The order was one of the largest reported in some 
time for air compressors and was placed with the Chicago 
Pneumatic Tool Company, New York. The Guggenheims 
have recently purchased several hundred thousand dollars’ 
worth of material for their operations in Alaska, and the 
air compressors are to be used for work in connection with 
the bridge to be constructed over the Copper River. There 
are five large compressors included in the order, four of 
which are to be used for caisson work and one for furnish 
ing air for the pneumatic tools. 

The Automatic Transportation Company, Buffalo, N. ¥ 
W. C. Carr, president, has purchased 4% acres of ground at 
Main street and the Erie Railroad, and will build an ex 
tensive plant upon the site. At present, however, only a 
machine shop, 60 x 200 ft., two stories, of brick or rein 
forced concrete, and an office building will be erected. <A 
foundry and other buildings will be erected later. For the 
present the company will purchase its rails, supporting col 
umns and motors, manufacturing only the automatic car- 
riers used on its lines, which are planned for automatic 
delivery and collection of freight, express and mail matter in 
rural and mining districts. Considerable iron working ma- 
chinery will be installed in the new plant. 

The City Council of East Point, Ga., will receive bids 
until January 19 for one 150-hp. boiler and stack, two 750,- 
QOO-gal. compound duplex pumps, one boiler feed pump, one 
125-hp. direct connected four-valve engine, one air com- 
pressor and recetver, one 100-kw. alternating current gen- 
erator, direct connected, switchboards, 700 tons of cast iron 
pipe and special castings, pumping station and other work. 

The Board of Public Works of Daytona, Fla., will re- 
ceive bids until January 25 for a 1,100,000-gal. power pump 
and engine, steel tank and tower, and a large quantity of 
east iron pipe and special castings, 

The Central City Refrigerating Company, 329 Kirk 
Building, Syracuse, N. Y., is asking for bids on the steel 
work for a six-story building 120 x 800 ft. which it will 
erect at West Fayette and West streets. The building will 
be used for cold storage, offices, light manufacturing and 
stores equipped with refrigerators and refrigerating coils fur- 
nished from the central plant. Bids will be called for in a 
couple of weeks covering a gas producer plant with a ¢a- 
pacity of generating gas to furnish 600 to 800 hp., also for 
two gas engine driven refrigerating machines having daily 
eapacity of 150 tons each, carrier system for conveying ice 
and a large amount of sheet metal work in connection with 
tanks for icemaking. 


Business Changes, 


The offices of Schuchardt & Schutte, importers and ex 
porters of machinery, will be moved January 15 from 136 
Liberty street to the West Street Building. The company 
will occupy store front space on the Albany street side, which 
will be used as a showroom and selling room and account 
ing rooms, and other offices will be located directly above 
on the next floor. 

The business heretofore carried on by the American En 
gineering Specialty Company, with headquarters at Chicago 
and branches and agents in various cities throughout the 
Middle West, is now conducted under the name of Warren 
Webster & Co., with main office and works at Camden, N. J. 
This change will give to users of the feed water heaters and 
purifiers, steam and oil separators, air washers and humidi 
fiers and other steam specialties the full advantages of the 
Webster organization, which now covers all parts of the 
country. 

Ee 


The business of N. D. Yant & Co., contracting en 
gineers in iron and steel, Pittsburgh, will be conducted 
hereafter under the name of the Independent Bridge Com 
pany, they having incorporated under this title. 
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Philadelphia Machinery Market. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., January 12, 1909. 


Data regarding the actual volume of the past year’s 
business transacted by local machine too] manufacturers and 
merchants not yet being available, it is impossible to fix the 
exact percentage of the falling off It appears safe to say 
that the volume will not exceed 5U per cent. of that of the 
previous year. We entered the year 1908 with trade in a 
very unsatisfactory condition, the effect of the panic of the 
previous fall being in full force, but it was hoped that as 


the financial atmosphere cleared an improvement would come 
in the demand. The betterment, however, was slow in de 
veloping, and it was well along in the year before any activ- 
ity was shown, and then little beyond buying in small 
quantities developed. 

Owing to the generally depressed condition of business, 
the machine too] trade probably felt its effects to a greater 
extent than other lines. It has been a long time since this 
interest experiencd such a sustained depression. It was 
gratifying to note the firmness with which the situation was 
met. Heavy losses were prevented by the very conservative 
methods employed. Operating as well as overhead expenses 
were reduced to the minimum, and every effort to keep costs 
at the lowest possible point was made by both manufacturers 
and merchants. As the year advanced and orders carried 
over from 1907 were gradually filled, manufacturers reduced 
their working forces. Entire departments in some works 
were closed down and remained idle for long periods, in 
others only a sufficient force to maintain an organization 
was employed. In many cases plants were operated on a 
basis of not much over 25 per cent. of their capacity for 
months at a time. 

The Export Trade, 


Conditions abroad having been about as dull as in this 
country, the volume of foreign business transacted showed 


a decline as compared with 1907. Manufacturers of the 
usually termed standard lines of tools found a very small 
market abroad, and tool builders received but a small pro- 
portion of the orders placed. Special tool builders booked a 
somewhat better business, but at no time was the volume 
equal to that done the previous year. The demand for power 
transmission specialties showed a material falling off. Or- 
ders were plentiful for such equipment as pulleys, hangers, 
&c., in some instances equal to former years, but individ- 
ually they were small, foreign agents carrying but meager 
stocks and ordering in smal] quantities only. 


The Machine Tool Trade. 


The year was practically bare of transactions of any ma- 
terial size, business in nearly every case being individually 
small. More attention has been given prospective pur- 
chasers than ever before, but unless the buyer was in actual] 
need of the equipment hardly any inducement which could 
be brought to bear on the subject would bring about a sale. 
Merchants probably never had greater stocks on hand than 
during 1908. Manufacturers completed agents’ stock orders 
early in the year, but dealers’ warehouses and floors were 
so filled that they were frequently unable to take in the 
tools, and it was midyear and even beyond in many cases 
before such deliveries were completed, and late in the year 
before further orders in any quantity again came from the 
dealers. 

Heavy machine tools were not bought freely. The large 
industrial plants, having less than 50 per cent. of their 
capacity in operation, were but meager buyers, and, with 
the probable exception of some classes of lathes and special 
tools, a very material falling off in business was noted. In 
the smaller lines of tools, manufacturers, whose stocks 
had been depleted in former years, made a fair supply of 
stock tools before curtailing extensively, but as the year 
advanced, with no corresponding increase in the demand, 
sharp curtailment was necessary, so that for long periods 
at a time production was close to 25 per cent. of productiv: 
capacity. 

Dealers had a rather unsatisfactory year. Conditions 
directly contrary to those of 1907 were experienced in al 
most every case. While during that year stocks were low, 
deliveries hard to get and premiums being paid for early 
shipments, stocks the past year were usually beyond the 
capacities of their floors and warehouses and immediate 
deliveries could have been obtained on all classes of stand- 
ard tools, but purchasers were lacking, and it was not until 
late in the vear that stocks on floors reached proportions 
nearer the normal. 

Second Hand Machine Tools. 

At times the volume of business in this line was mate- 
rially greater than that done in new tools, owing to the fact 
that buyers, studying extreme retrenchment, frequently 
turned to the less expensive second-hand tools. Finding this 
such a general practice, a number of the local merchants 
who had not done much in the second-hand machinery en- 
tered that field rather aggressively. Deliveries on practically 
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every class of equipment could be had quite freely, and fre- 
quently tools in exceptionally good condition were to be ob- 
tained. 


Boilers and Engines. 


1 engine trade followed the trend of busi- 
ness generally. The heavy engine builders carried over a 
good share of work from the previous year, and did not fee] 
the effect of the depressed conditions as did the manufac- 
urers of smaller engines early in the year. Later, how- 
ever, they felt the full force of the depression, and they had 
recovered but little up to th clos of the pe riod under re- 
view. ‘The falling off in industrial activity in almost every 
direction was keenly felt by this branch of the trade. The 
lack of building work and the development of so few projects 
requiring power installations were quite noticeable through- 
ut the year. The development of gas and gasoline engines, 
which is continually running to the higher powers, has also 
been a factor in the trade, although the volume of business 
in these lines also showed a material decline. The use of 
electrical power supplied from central stations has also in- 
creased, thereby diminishing sales to some extent of the 
smaller engine and boiler installations. In this branch of 
the trade the outlook for the coming year is believed to be 
better, several large power installations being before the 
trade and the number of smaller propositions under consid- 
eration increasing. 





Locomotives, 


Locomotive building has been at the lowest point for 
many years. Railroad buying has been very light, while the 
reduced operations at industrial plants resulted in little busi- 
ness of that character being placed. Occasionally some few 
orders have developed for export, but even this class of 
business has been below the average. The local locomotive 
plant, which had reduced its working forces early in the year 
about 25 per cent., cutting off practically all night work 
and going on an eight hour day, was forced as the year ad- 
vanced to make further curtailments. About midyear opera- 
tions were at the low point. Reductions in the number of 
employees from time to time brought the total down to 4500, 
representing but 25 per cent. of those employed a year before. 
Even these worked only on a five hour a day basis. 

Conditions improved somewhat the latter portion of the 
year, but there was not sufficient work received to enable an 
increase in the working force, which for the last half of the 
year ran from 4500 to 5000, although some departments 
went on somewhat longer working hours. Both the Penn- 
sylvania and the Reading railroads show greater activity in 
their own locomotive shops and, while the development of 
new orders from the railroads generally will be slow, a fair 
volume of business is anticipated this year. 


Shipbuilding. 


Business has been somewhat irregular. The shipyards 
have been only moderately active. Several of the Delaware 
River yards booked some good contracts toward the close of 
the year, including a battleship, a collier, and a number of 
smaller Government vessels. But a small amount of new 
work has developed in merchant vessels. While there is no 
great quantity of new business in immediate prospect, there 
is enough work on hand to keep plants fairly active for a 
considerable time. 

Prices, 


Prices of machinery and tools showed remarkable firm- 
ness under the trying conditions experienced. The better 
class of tools showed no recession in prices. Manufacturers 
were burdened with increased costs, owing to decreased pro- 
duction, and in some of the higher classes of equipment 
slight advances were to be noted. It was evident early in 
the year that it was not a question of cost which governed 
the purchase of a tool, but the actual necessity for it. Fre- 
quently merchants made concessions of small amounts to 
clean up stocks on hand, but nearly always on the medium 
and lower grades of tools. The absence of large deals during 
the year may have been somewhat responsible for the main- 
tenance of prices, as it is in this class of business that 
sellers are more willing to make concessions, the single tool 
trade, such as has characterized the market so fully during 
this year, not being conducive to much price cutting. 


Improvements to Plants, 


Very little in the way of extensive improvements to 
ylants has been done in this territory. With industrial es- 
ablishments, machine tool and general manufacturing plants 
running on an average basis of 50 per cent. of their capac- 
ity, little incentive to expand was offered. In nearly every 
plant there was a large percentage of idle equipment, and 
projects covering extensions of any importance were largely 
held in abeyance. In a number of cases propositions under 
way early in the year were carried to completion, but usually 
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work was si: .vended and orders for equipment which had been 
placed wer. freely countermanded. Considerable improve- 
ment in ‘he direction of blast furnace construction, which 


interes!s; particularly the heavy engine builders, is under 
way. 
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The Outlook tor 1909, 


The trade generally takes a hopeful view of the situa- 
tion regarding business during the coming year. While de- 
velopments will probably continue to be slow, it is con- 
fidently believed that conditions are ripe for a decided bet- 
terment in the near future. The railroads which bought so 
sparingly in 1908 are expected to come in the market more 
freely, which should help the trade indirectly. Work in the 
way of new shops is also under consideration by several 
roads, and while industrial plants generally are not actively 
engaged, there has been a slight movement in the right direc- 
tion, although it is well understood that until they them- 
selves become actively engaged, the machine tool trade can 
hardly expect them to become extensive purchasers of ma- 
chinery. Tariff agitation will probably hold business back 
in some directions for a time, but projects which were held 
in abeyance last year are again coming up for consideration. 

The Week, 


The market during the past week was a little more active 
than its predecessor. Buying, however, continues along 
rather narrow lines, the trade not having as yet completed 
the detail work connected with the annual stock taking, «ce. 
There is a somewhat better inquiry, but still largely confined 
to single tool propositions. No change has occurred regard- 
ing the operation of tool builders’ plants, although in some 
industrial lines a trifle greater activity is to be noted. 

The second-hand machine tool market shows practically 
no change. The demand for second-hand engines and boilers 
has been rather dull, although more activity has been shown 
in new equipment, particularly boilers of the medium capac- 
ity. A number of industrial plants have not yet resumed 
operations since the holidays, but a pretty general resump- 
tion is expected the current week. 

Gould & Eberhardt, Newark, N. J., manufacturers of 
automatic gear cutting machinery, announce that after Feb- 
ruary 1 they will be represented in Philadelphia and the 
surrounding territory by the W. E. Shipley Machinery Com- 
pany, the Bourse, Philadelphia, instead of the Fairbanks 
Company, as formerly. 





Chicago Machinery Market. 


Cnicaco, Itu., January 12, 1909. 


After a relatively active movement through the greater 
part of December, the demand for machine tools has dropped 
back into another of the recurrent periods of dullness, which 
for the past year or more have marked the undulating course 
of business. Hopes of a permanent advance inspired by this 
movement are again disappointed, and it is freshly demon- 
strated that the time is not yet ripe for a lasting upturn in 
the market to take place. The recent experience of the local 
houses.does not seem to have been duplicated in other West- 
ern markets, and the conclusion is that the little spurt of 
buying was local rather than general in its scope. It is also 
true that its development was due in no small measure to 
the enterprising efforts of sales departments, which during 
the period in question were engaged in an unusually active 
campaign for business. It is a generally recognized fact that 
the machinery trade will follow rather than lead the onward 
narch toward the full re-establishment of normal industrial 
conditions. General confidence in future betterment will, of 
course, give rise to some purchases in anticipation of future 
needs, but until the volume of business has increased suffi- 
cient to set in motion the factory equipment now idle, it is 
needless to expect widespread demand for new equipment. 
Some replacements, it is true, will be required in all lines of 
machinery, and these can be depended upon to furnish a 
steady, if not a large. run of orders. 

The nonappearance of railroad inquiries is the source of 
a good deal of disappointment to the machinery trade. Ii 
was expected that several lists representing extended require- 
ments of the leading roads would be submitted for bids early 
in the year, but thus far none of significant importance has 
appeared. The greatest expansion in the way of new enter- 
prises seems to be in the extreme Northwest, especially in 
the Pacific Coast States, where quite a number of important 
hydro-electric power plants are being promoted, some of 
which are: already under construction. The development of 
cheap power thus provided naturally gives impetus to manu- 
facturing industries, which in turn call for machinery equip- 
ment. 

The general contract for construction of the new pipe 
foundry plant of James B. Clow & Sons, at Coshocton, Ohio, 
has been awarded to Luyster & Lowes, Dayton, Ohio. The 
original plans for the buildings comprising this plant, con- 
templated solid walls of reinforced concrete, some of which 
were 40 ft. high. It was found, however, that the patterns 
alone for this work would entail a cost of not less than $21,- 
000, and it has therefore been decided to substitute steel for 
the subwalls of reinforced concrete, which will extend up 
to the window line. The buildings to be erected at this time 
aggregate 3,000,000 cu. ft. of space, which is not quite half 
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of the construction embraced in the ultimate plans for the 
completed plant. At the beginning, the equipment of these 
shops will consist mainly of machinery supplied from the 
firm’s existing plant at Newcomerstown, Ohio, which will be 
dismantled. A large amount of new machinery will also be 
required, but just what will be needed cannot be determined 
until the work is further advanced. 

A new building for an automobile garage and machine 
shop at Detroit, Mich., is now under construction by Frazee 
Brothers, and includes a main garage room, 25 x 104 ft.; 
office, 24 x 30 ft.; machine shop, 24 x 49 ft., with cement 
floor and fireproof roof. While specifications for the ma- 
chinery equipment have not been completed, the general plans 
ccntemplate the installation of tools to turn out all kinds of 
automobile work. The firm of Frazee Brothers will be 
incorporated likely under the name of the Frazee Brothers 
Auto Company, with headquarters at Pelican Rapids, Minn., 
where the owners are interested in other lines of business. 

Pilkington & Daly, Roseburg, Ore., have under construc- 
tion a new building, 40 x 110 ft.. designed to accommodate 
a machine and blacksmith shop with an automobile garage 
department. The plant will be equipped with suitable ma- 
chinery, which will include a lathe, shaper, emery grinder, 
drill press, screw cutting machine, punch shears, polishing 
machine, vulcanizing machine, &c. Present plans contem 
plate the addition of a foundry department, the construction 
of which will be undertaken in the spring. 

The Gisholt Machine Company, Madison, Wis., has just 
opened a Chicago office, with display rooms on the second 
floor of the new Sharpe Building, at Washington boulevard 
and Desplaines street, where a line of Gisholt machine tools 
has been installed for demonstration purposes. These tools 
will be equipped with motors so that a practical demonstra- 
tion of their power, speed, efficiency and convenience can be 
shown in a most convincing manner. The Chicago office is in 
charge of Charles Spalding. 

Plans for the extension and improvement of the Macon, 
Mo., electric light plant and water works system now under 
consideration, include the installation of a 250-hp. Corliss 
engine, two motors, 30 and 60 hp. capacity ; two centrifugal 
pumps, one 125-hp. boiler, wire for the extension of trans- 
mission lines, and a stand pipe or tower of 150-gal, capac- 
ity. E. S. Bennett is superintendent. 

The Public Lighting Commission of Detroit, Mich., will 
open bids January 18 for additional equipment to be in- 
stalled in the municipal lighting plant, including one 2000- 
kw. steam turbine, one 2500-kw. alternating current gen- 
erator and cone 60-kw. exciter. Frank R. Mistersky is city 
electrician and general superintendent. 

The Fairfield Gas & Electric Company, Fairfield, Iowa, 
is arranging to overhaul and modernize its plant in the 
spring by the installation of a new boiler, engine, dynamos 
and other equipment, the cost of which is estimated at about 
$35,000. 

The Northern Electrical Mfg. Company, Madison, Wis., 
has moved its branch office from St. Paul to Minneapolis, 
Minn., where it has larger and better facilities. T. E. Dro- 
han, who has been representing the company in St. Paul, 
will continue in charge of the Minneapolis office. 





Cincinnati Machinery Market. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, January 12, 1909. 

In the machinery markets it is much as though the in- 
ertia of mid-holiday times had been prolonged, and the 
sense of quiet and restfulness which comes at that time to 
owner and employee alike, and is expected, is still in the 
air, and the two forces are now alert and ready for busi- 
ness and industry, which is singularly absent. 

Manufacturers of tools, woodworking and special ma- 
chinery and allied lines have not made many entries in the 
new year’s order books. The railroads, with the exception 
of some few lists already noted in the columns of The Iron 
Age, are not issuing any new ones, and save a few stock 
orders, principally from the West, trade is very quiet. 

Local tool builders are expecting a good part of the list 
of the Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio Railroad, Johnson City, 
Tenn., particulars of which have been received here. 

From Denver and the far West come some rather en- 
couraging news of future business. One local manufacturer 
of shapers has just had a duplicate stock order for a 20-in. 
and 25-in. back gear shaper, replacing two machines ordered 
a month ago and sold in the interim. Letters of a similarly 
encouraging nature were received by this manufacturer from 
San Francisco and Los Angeles agents. 

Local foundries are increasing melts slowly, although 
there is scarcely a perceptible improvement thus far over 
December’s best record. 

Dealers in second-hand machinery see little change in 
the situation. Pending sales have as a rule been slow of 
consummation, and the interest in these stocks is slight. 
Scrap dealers are still holding on to stocks with tenacious 


grips and making little or no concession to stir up the con- 
An explanation of their independent attitude in 
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the face of the lethargic conditions is offered in the state- 
ment that they are expecting to make large shipments to 
the new Gary plant soon. 

The information is given out that the power house of 
the Lake Shore Electric Railroad, located on Columbus 
avenue, Sandusky, Ohio, is to be overhauled and turned into 
a ear building and repair shop. The old boilers are to be 
removed and if present plans mature as expected it is stated 
that several pieces of woodworking machinery will be in- 
stalled. The company has for some time repaired its dam- 
aged cara, and found that with an inconsiderable expense 
could arrange to build its equipment throughout. The 
offices of the company, it is reported, will be moved to San- 
dusky about April 1 and will be located in the Moore Block. 

The loss on the plant of the Union Steam Boilers Works 
at State and Centre streets, Columbus, Ohio, by fire recently 
is estimated at about $12,000, with about 40 per cent, in- 
surance. A considerable part of the loss was on machinery, 
a large part of which was new. J. J. Borger, owner, has 
not stated his plans. 

Henry Loeb of the Ohio Metal Company, Columbus, * 
Ohio, is quoted as saying that there has been a steady im 
provement in trade conditions the past few weeks in metals. 
The company is using more copper, lead, spelter and other 
metals than for some time, and it is the opinion that these 
facts, coupled with the good inquiry prevalent in manufac- 
turing lines, indicate a comparatively early resumption of 
business in general. 





Cleveland Machinery Market. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, January 12, 1909. 

The largest inquiry received by the local machine tool 
dealers in many months came during the past week from the 
Jeffrey Mfg. Company, of Columbus, Ohio. The inquiry is 
for 40 to 50 machines, including about all the standard 
machine tools in large, medium and small sizes, and some 
special machinery. It is expected that this order will be 
placed within the next few weeks. Aside from this inquiry 
the market has been quiet during the past week. Manufac- 
turing plants are still engaged in taking their annual inven 
tories, and until these are completed riot much improvement 


s expected, but dealers are looking for more activity after 


this week. Although the improvement in general business 
conditions was checked during the holiday season the out 
look for a greater volume of business early in the year is 


regarded as very satisfactory, and a better volume of orders 
received by manufacturers will quickly stimulate the ma 
chine tool market. This effect is already being noticed in a 
few cases where manufacturers have held off in the placing 
of orders for new equipment until they actually needed it 
and then, when orders have come in that they were unable 
to fill in the time specified with the equipment on hand, they 
have come into the market for machinery for as quick 
delivery as possible. 

The demand for electrical power equipment is light, but 
an improvement is looked for early in the year. Drop 
forging plants report a good volume of work on hand, both 
for forgings for automobile parts and for other purposes, and 
some new inquiries have come in during the past week for 
steam hammers for drop forging plants. 

In the foundry trade the demand for steel] castings has 
improved slightly. No further improvement is noticed in 
the demand for iron castings, although foundries, as a rule, 
have considerable more work on hand than they had two 
months ago. 

June 7 to 19 has been selected as the date for the Cleve- 
land Industrial Exposition. Exhibits will be limited to those 
of manufacturers of Cuyahoga County, in which the city of 
Cleveland is located. The exposition will be held in Central 
Armory, which has 24,000 sq. ft. of exhibition space, in an 
adjoining temporary building, with fully as much space, and 
in the Chamber of Commerce auditorium. Funds for the 
support of the exhibition will be raised by an admission 
charge and from the rental of space to manufacturers. 

The Park Prop Forge Company, Cleveland, which started 
in business with a new plant a year ago, has just installed two 
additional steam hammers and is putting in two more, making 
13 in all. The company reports considerable improvement in 
orders, having enough work on hand at present to keep the 
plant running at full capacity for some time. 

The Cleveland office of the Allis-Chalmers Company has 
just taken an order from the Kelley Island Lime & Trans- 
portation Company for two No. 6 stone crushers for its 
plant at Akron, Ohio, and for one 200-hp. and one 100-hp 
motor. When the new crushers are installed the plant wili 
have two No. 9 crushers, one No. 8 and three No, 6, making 
it one of the largest stone crushing plants in the country 
under one roof. 

At the annual meeting of the stockholders of the Burt 
Mfg. Company, Akron, Ohio, held last week, the report of 

the officers showed that in spite of the business depression the 
company did SO per cent. as much business during 1908 as 
during the previous year, which was the largest in its his- 
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tory. The outlook for this year was reported to be excellent. 
At this meeting J. Asa Palmer, who has been secretary and 
treasurer for several years, was elected secretary and assist- 
ant manager. The other officers elected for the ensuing year 
are: W. F. Warden, president and general manager; H. F. 
Maranville, vice-president: M. E. Knowles, second vice-pres- 
ident; H. J. Blackburn, treasurer, and C. F. Beery, general 
counsel. 

The National Lamp Company announces that it will at 
once begin the erection of a new Tungsten lamp factory at 
Warren, Ohio. The plant will be about 75 x 150 ft. and four 


stories high. 

Construction work on the main building of the Ohio 
Seamless Tube Company's plant at Shelby, Ohio, has been 
completed by the McClintie-Marshall Construction Com 
pany of Pittsburgh. The structure is 160 x 180 ft., of heavy 
mill construction. 

The Apex Mfg. Company, Cleveland, has been incorpo- 
rated with a capitalization of $25,000 by A. C. Caleb, W. G 
Stewart, J. L. Croft, J. Kasik and E. E. Mullen to manu- 
facture plumbers’ brass goods. Its present offices are at 
1308 Addison road. 

The new $500,000 corporation that has been formed to 
take over the plants of the Niles Iron & Stee] Company and 
the Niles Corrugating Company, Niles, Ohio, will be known 
as the Thomas Steel Company, instead of the Thomas Steel 
& Iron Company, as announced last week. The two: piants 
will go under one management under the new name on Feb- 
ruary 1 





New England Machinery Market. 


Boston, MAss., January 12, 1909. 


Business does not improve, and the trade is beginning to 
believe that the influences that have been holding back buy- 


ing will not be quickly overcome, though it is still thoughi 
that with each succeeding week there will be some increase 
in orders. Last week was a fair one. Probably the average 
of business is now 25 per cent. greater than it was six 
months ago. ‘The experience of two Boston houses tells 
something of the change in conditions already experienced. 


The fiscal years of both end February 1. One deals in sup- 


plies, the other in machine tools. The former, up to October 


1 lJast, since its fiscal year began, had done 70 per cent. of 
the volume of business as compared with the correspond‘ng 
period of 1907. January 1 the percentage had increased to 
SO, and it is estimated that the year will close on about that 
basis, because January, 1908, was a very good month. The 
machine too! house up to October 1 had done 40 per cent. of 
the volume of business of the same months of 1907, and this 
percentage had increased to 55 on January 1, and will prob- 
ably reach 60 by the end of this month. These figures 
would probably apply quite closely to the Boston trade as 
a whole. 

The delay in the starting up of the market is attributed 

largely to the pending tariff legislation. It is not, however, 
that a reduction in tariff would change the cost or selling 
price of machine tools. The difference in cost of materials 
would he so small as to be hardly worth considering in 
inaking up the lists. Neither would the trade be affected 
even if the tariff on machinery were materially reduced; or, 
as far as that is concerned, if it were entirely eliminated, a 
very unlikely outcome of the revision. American users of 
machine tools would hard!y be tempted to buy foreign ma- 
chinery, even if it were cheaper than domestic, for the same 
reason that American machines have the preference abroad 
even at higher prices. Perhaps if conditions were the same 
as they were a decade ago, and European machinery of the 
same comparative merit was brought here and offered at low 
prices as compared with the domestic product, some injury 
would be wrought to the American machine tool industry. 
Sut to-day the demand is not for cheaper machinery, but for 
the best. Users are not content with inferior tools, even 
though they may cost less. When machine tools were prac- 
tically out of the market, during the rush times, no attempt 
was made to go abroad to supply the demand, and neither 
would many machines have been sold here-had there been no 
tariff. The American manufacturer will not be content with 
anything but American built machinery. The tariff influ- 
ence to-day is on the product of users of machine tools, 
though it is not likely that many of them will be seriously 
affected by any change that may be made in the schedules. 

The woodworking machinery business is improving rap- 
idlv. The New England manufacturers report that the de- 
mand continues to increase. Business has been much better 
since summer. Reports from the great lumbering territories, 
including the Pacific Coast, hold out promise of a strong 
market for this class of equipment. Prices are returning to 
the levels which were established in 1906-07. The wood- 
working machinery industry is not a united one; its manu- 
facturers have not come together in active co-operation as 
to prices. consequently during the depression prices have 
followed the market, in sharp contrast to the machine tool 
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trade. It was not alone the lack of co-operation which pro- 
duced this result. Some of the builders believed that better 
results could be obtained by reduced prices. There is some 
difference of opinion as to whether the resulting demand was 
larger. However that may be, business has sufficiently im- 
proved to bring prices back nearly or quite to the point 
where they were before the reductions went into effect. 

The Julian d’Este Company, 24 Canal street, Boston, has 
brought out a new steam separator. 

The Sneil Mfg. Company, Fiskdale, Mass., manufacturer 
of augurs and auger bits, will rebuild the plant recently de- 
stroyed by fire. The insurance is not yet adjusted, and it is 
not yet known when the work will begin. In the meantime, 
temporary arrangements for manufacturing will be made. 

The plan for making navigable the Connecticut River 
from Hartford, the present head, to Springfield and Holyoke, 
has fallen through, at least for the present. The report of 
a representative of the War Department has been accepted, 
and is unfavorable to the plan under existing condit‘ons. 
It was necessary that the Connecticut River Power Com- 
pany, which controls the water power at Windsor Locks, 
Conn., should relinquish its rights, and this it declined to do. 
Important industries depend upon this source of power, and 
it is considered entirely natural that the company’s decision 
should be unfavorable. The only possible solution of this 
navigation problem is that offered by a private company to 
establish a water power at Enfield Rapids, in Connecticut, 
the works to include a lock which would permit the passage 
of small vessels up and down the river. Nothing has been 
done toward the fulfillment of this project beyond the in- 
troduction of a bill in Congress giving the necessary per- 
mission. 

The Connecticut Computing Machine Company, New 
Haven, Conn., is contemplating making additions to its 
equipment to increase the output to 100 computing machines 
monthly. 

Projected street railroad work in Connecticut, as named 
in petitions to the Legislature for necessary permission, in 
clude the plans of the New Canaan Street Railway Com 
pany to build a line in the towns of Norwalk and New Ca- 
naan, and to the New York State line; and those of the 
Groton & Stonington Street Railway for a street railroad in 
the town of Groton. 

A dispatch from Bridgeport, Conn., announces the sale 
of a large water front property to the Lake Torpedo Boat 
Company, which proposes to establish a large shipyard fo. 
the building of torpedo boats. It is stated that instead of 
having the boats built in foreign yards the work will be con 
centrated at Bridgeport. 





Government Purchases. 


WASiLINGTON, D. C., January 12, 1909. 
The Isthmian Canal Commissien will receive bids until 
January 31, Circular No. 488, for electric motors and other 
supplies. 
The following bids were opened January 5 for machinery 
for the navy yards: 


Class 2.—One quick change engine lathe—Bidder 1, American 
Tool Works Company. Cincinnati, Ohio, $841; 32, Fairbanks 
Company, New York, $1229 and $1163; 35, Frevert Machinery 
Company, New York, $693; 39, Garvin Machine Company, New 
York, $975; 51, Hendey Machine Company, Torrington, Conn., 
$929: 68, Manning, Maxwell & Moore, New York, $886, $715 and 
$884: 90, Niles-Bement-Pond Company, New York, $836; 115, 
Springfield Machine Tool Company, Springfield, Ohio, $851. 

Class 8.—One back geared engine lathe—-Bidder 1, American 
Tool Works Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, $1232; 32, Fairbanks 
Company, New York, $229 and $1163; 35, Frevert Machinery 
Company, New York, $978: 39, Garvin Machine Company, New 
York, $1370; 51, Hendey Machine Company, Torrington, Conn., 
$1553: 68, Manning, Maxwell & Moore, New York, $1448, $1000 
and $1215; 90, Niles-Bement-Pond Company, New York, $1250 
and $1195. 

Class 4.—One heavy geared head engine lathe—Bidder 68, 
Manning, Maxwell & Moore, New York. $7900; 90, Niles-Bement 
Pond Company, New York, $6993, $7273, $7265 and $7545; 155, 
1. H. Johnson, Jr., Company, Philadelphia, Pa., $7020 and $7152. 

Class 11.—One rotary splitting shear—Bidder 53, Hartman 
Company, Philadelphia, Pa., $870; 108, Joseph T. Ryerson & 
Son, Chicago, Ill., $635; 152, De Zouche, Hanson & Co., Phila 
delphia, Pa., $1145. 

Class 12.—One double cam brake—Bidder 33, Fairbanks Com 
pany, New York, $450; 97, George A. Ohl & Co., Newark, N. J., 
$450. 


The following bids were opened December 31 for powde 
hoists for the War Department: 


Type A, for each 12-in. hoist, exclusive of chain, motors, &c. 
Bidder 1, Long Arm System Company, Cleveland, Ohio, $1188; 
2, Richard Mfg. Company. Bloomburg, Pa., $775; 3, Bergen 
Point Iron Works. New York, $764: 4, Conveying Machinery 
Company, New York, $906; 5, New Jersey Foundry & Machine 
Company, New York, $945: 6, Dietrich Bros., Baltimore, Md.., 
$728; 7, Greenlie, Wyatt & Co., New York, $1145; 8, Detroit 
Hoist & Machine Company, Detroit, Mich., $2750; 9, Modern 
Steel Structural Company, Waukesha, Wis., $1188; 10, Atlanta 
Machine Works, Atlanta. Ga.. $900; 11. Cleveland Crane & 
Engineering Company, Wickliffe. Ohio, $893; 12, Hoisting Ma 
chinery Company, New York, $885. 

Type B. for each 12-in. hoist, exclusive of chain, motors. &c. 
tidder 1, Long Arm System Company, Cleveland. Ohio, $1054; 
2. Richard Mfg. Company. Bloomburg, Pa., $775: 3, Bergen 
Point Iron Works, New York, $824: 4, Conveying Machinery 
Company, New York. $866; 5, New Jersey Foundry & Machine 
Company, New York, $895; 6, Dietrich Bros., Baltimore, Md., 


$718; 7, Greenlie, Wyatt & Co., New York, $1000; 8, Detroit 
Hoist & Machine Company, Detroit, Mich., $2250; 9, Modern 
Steel Structural Company, Waukesha, Wis., $1225; 10, Atlanta 
Machine Works, Atlanta, Ga., $930; 11, Cleveland Crane & 
Engineering Company, Wickliffe, Ohio, $830; 12, Hoisting Ma- 
chinery Company, New York, $905. 

Type C, for each 12-in. hoist, with 12 ft. of tube, track and 
fittings complete.—Bidder 1, Long Arm System Company, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, $1144; 2, Richard Mfg. Company, Bloomburg, Pa., 
$800; 3, Bergen Point Iron Works, New York, $709: 4, Convey- 
ing Machinery Company, New York, $1047; 5, New Jersey Foun 
dry & Machine Company, New York, $1300; 6, Dietrich Bros., 
Baltimore, Md., $893; 7, Greenlie, Wyatt & Co., New York, 
$1520; 8, Detroit Hoist & Machine Company, Detroit, Mich., 
$2600; 9, Modern Steel Structural Company, Waukesha, Wis., 
$1172; 10, Atlanta Machine Works, Atlanta, Ga., $712: 11, 
Cleveland Crane & Engineering Company, Wickliffe, Ohio, $950; 
12, Hoisting Machinery Company, New York, $1309. 

Type A, for each 10-in, hoist, exclusive of chain, &c.—-Bidder 

1, Long Arm System Company, Cleveland, Ohio, $1224: 2, Rich- 
ard Mfg. Company, Bloomburg, Pa., $765; 3, Bergen Point Iron 
Works, New York, $787; 4, Conveying Machinery Company, 
New York, $1099.80 ; 5, New Jersey Foundry & Machine Company, 
New York, $950; 6, Dietrich Bros., Baltimore, Md., $748: 7, 
Greenlie, Wyatt & Co., New York, $1125; 8, Detroit Hoist & 
Machine Company, Detroit, Mich., $2750; 9, Modern Steel Struc- 
tural Company, Waukesha, Wis., $1078; 10, Atlanta Machine 
Works, Atlanta, Ga., $975; 11, Cleveland Crane & Engineering 
Company, Wickliffe, Ohio, $893; 12, Hoisting Machinery Com 
pany, New York, $870. ; 
_ ‘fype C, for each 10-in. hoist, with 12 ft. of tube, track and 
fittings complete.—Bidder 1, Long Arm System Company, Cleve 
land, Ohio, $1144; 2, Richard Mfg. Company, Bloomburg, Pa., 
$800: 3, Bergen Point Iron Works, New York. $709: 4, Convey- 
ng Machinery Company, New York, $1023.50: 5, New Jersey 
Foundry & Machine Company, New York, $1300: 6, Dietrich 
Bros., Baltimore, Md., $893: 7, Greenlie, Wyatt & Co., New 
York, $1520; 8, Detroit Hoist & Machine Company, Detroit, 
Mich., $2600; 9, Modern Steel Structural Company, Waukesha, 
Wis., $1172; 10, Atlanta Machine Works, Atlanta, Ga., $712: 
11. Cleveland Crane & Engineering Company, Wickliffe, Ohio, 
$950; 12, Hoisting Machinery Company, New York, $1309. 












Bids for machinery, electric system, &c., were received 
January 4, for Fort Monroe, Va., as follows: 
Item 1, two 264-hp. boilers : 2. one 1O0-hp. boiler: 3, 


two 250-hp. engines; 4, one 120-hp. engine; 5, two 150 kw. 


generators ; 6, one 75-kw. generator 


Heine Safety Boiler Company, St. Louis, Mo., item 1, $7675; 
2, $2702. York Engineering Company, York, Pa., item 3, $9564: 
tf, $2993. Watson-Flagg Engineering Company, New York, item 
5», $5204; 6, $1231. D’Olier Engineering Company, Philadelphia, 
Pa., $11,759 for item 4 McCay Engineering Company, Balti- 


more, Md., $47,777 for item 5 
Under bids opened December 22 for machinery for the 


navy yards, August Mietz, New York, has been awarded 
SS700. 





ass T1, one 60-hp, kerosene engine, 
The following awards have been made for machinery for 
he navy yards, bids for which were opened December 15 


Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Company, Providence, R. I., elass 1, 
one universal milling machine, $2419.25. 

Harron, Ricard & McCone, San Francisco, Cal., class 
No. 4 vertical high power milling machine, $2205, 

Henshaw, Bulkley & Co., San Francisco, Cal., class 3, one 
automatic turret machine, $1445 
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British Pig Iron and Steel in the First Half 
of 1908. 


Statistics are just published by the British Iron Trade 
Association on the production of pig iron and steel in 
Great Britain in the six months ending June 30, 1908. 
The output of pig iron was 4,633,353 gross tons, as com- 
pared with 5,194,712 tons in the first half of 1907 and 
4,905,424 tons in the first half of 1906. The falling off from 
the first half of 1907 was chiefly in hematite iron, the 
figures for the six months’ periods being 1,683,293 tons 
and 2,103,248 tons for 1908 and 1907, respectively. 

The output of Bessemer steel ingots in the first half 
of 1908 was 738,170 tons, as compared with 1,068,972 tons 
in the first half of 1907. This was the first half year in 
seven years in which the production fell below 800,000 
tons. The output of Bessemer rails was 319,606 tons, as 
compared with 452,774 tons in the first half of 1907 and 
1S7,184 tons in the first half of 1906. 

The average number of blast furnaces operated in 
the half year ending June 30, 1908, was 321, against 378 
in the first half of 1907. The total number of blast 
furnaces in the United Kingdom on June 30 was 510 
rhe average number of Bessemer converters in opera 
tion in the six months was 48, of which 27 were acid 
and 20 were basic. In the first half of 1907 the corre 
sponding figures were 36 acid and 21 basic. 


———_9--e—___—__ 


The British Board of Trade statement for November 
shows a decrease of $36,188,000 in imports and $33,573.- 
500 in exports from November, 1907. The falling off 
in imports is principally in raw material, while in exports 
it is confined to manufactured goods, of which $20,000,000 
is in cotton and wool textiles. 
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HARDWARE 


T would contribute to clear thinking on the proposed 
I changes in the postal service if, instead of speak- 
ing of a “parcel post,” it were more accurately desig- 
nated €@ MERCHANDISE post. The term parcel post is, in- 
deed, preferable in the judgment of the advocates of the 
project because it sounds inoffensive and even attractive, 
as it suggests the convenience of being able to mail 
small packages. The trouble with the term, parcel post, 
is that it disguises the real character of the proposed 
service, and is apt to convey the impression that the 
project is concerned only with occasional and incidental 
carriage in the mails of things other than reading matter, 
when, in fact, it aims at the regular and systematic car- 
riage of goods or merchandise in the line of business. 
This, by the way, is the reason it is so earnestly favored 


by the catalogue and other mail order houses. 


This is indeed the object of the plan advocated by 
the Postmaster-General, who favors, as officially stated, 
“the reduction of rates upon MERCHANDISE,” and “ estab- 
lishing a MERCHANDISE DELIVERY SYSTEM.” It is, there- 
fore, a merchandise post, though called a parcel post, 
aiming openly at the carriage of merchandise by the Post 
Office and breaking away entirely from the original pur- 
pose of the postal service. Parcel post suggests the mail- 
ing of packages of small size and moderate weight, as at 
present permitted, and would hardly fit the service of 
earrying in the mails such articles as Clothes Baskets, 
Ash Cans, Window Screens and Snow Shovels—for all 
these articles come within the limitations prescribed in 
the bill which represents the recommendations of the 
Post Office Department. To call this a parcel post is a 
little beside the mark. It is a MERCHANDISE PosT with 


a vengeance. 


There is another reason for frankly calling it a mer- 
chandise post in the fact that the project looks for the 
-arriage of merchandise generally, systematically, and in 
large quantities through the mails. At present the mail- 
ing of parcels is principally used in a limited way as a 
personal convenience, but the changes advocated con- 
template its very general and very extensive use in a 
business way for the delivery of goods purchased. If the 
merchandise post should be put into operation on the 
lines proposed it would indeed be necessary to its suc- 
cess that it be largely used, no matter how expensive this 
might be to the Government or how it might disturb 
existing methods of distribution and thus interfere with 
the prosperity of the commercial classes. 

If the merchandise post should be put into operation 
there would be an interesting, though somewhat em- 
barrassing, dilemma for the Department. An extensive 
and very expensive provision must be made for the carry- 
ing of the mails—large and multitudinous mail bags, in- 
numerable mail wagons, postal cars that will be fitted 
up for the carriage of express matter, larger post offices 
everywhere, adequate outfit for the carriers in every city, 
town and village where there is a delivery system, wag- 
ons or vans for the rural carriers on every one of the 
40,000 routes. The dilemma by which the Department 
would he confronted is in the fact that to justify and 
employ all these mail] facilities it would be necessary to 


carry large quantities of goods constantly; while, on 


the other hand, the more merchandise is carried at the 
proposed rates (especially when it is remembered that 
the express companies will take all the profitable busi- 
hess, leaving to the Government only the unprofitable 
business), the greater will be the loss to the Govern- 
ment. The alternative is thus on the one hand large, and 
necessarily large facilities which are little used; and, on 
the other hand, the general employment of these facili- 
ties in unprofitable business, involving a constantly in- 
creasing deficit in the Department’s finances. 

But while the question as to the advisability of the 
Government’s taking up the transportation of goods 
through the mails is under consideration, it would be 
well if the misleading term parcel post would be given 
up, and the project be designated in accordance with its 
real nature aS € MERCHANDISE POST. 


Condition of Trade. 


The past week or two have been in many establish- 





ments largely devoted to matters more or less aside from 
actual efforts to affect sales. The closing days of the 
year and the opening of its successor are usually most 
wisely used in ascertaining the results of the business for 
the past twelve months, and in a careful consideration of 
the policy to be pursued and the plans to be put into 
operation. It is safe to assume that the figures which 
represent the course of things in 1908 call for some modi- 
fication of methods during the present year. While one 
of the obvious lessons to be learned is frequently the 
need of economy or curtailment in certain directions, 
there should be also the suggestion of opportunity for de- 
velopment, and perhaps enlarged expenditure in other di- 
rections. Some forms of activity will need to be modi- 
fied and other efforts along new and different lines should 
be suggested. Those who are content to follow the same 
paths and employ the same methods without deviation or 
enlargement are probably lacking in recognition of the 
defects of their management and blind to the opportuni- 
ties which open before them. We are accordingly passing 
through the period for the discovery and correction of 
mistakes, the making of new plans and the carrying out 
of them in a practical way. Many conferences with 
traveling salesmen have been held by the larger houses 
and arrangements made for an early and vigorous look- 
ing for business. Preparations for the season’s trede are 
an important part of the work of the opening weeks of 
January. With the manufacturers the present condition 
of things presents difficult problems in view of the un- 
certainties of the market in regard to the volume of 
business, the cost of material and the course of prices. 
While it is comparatively easy for merchants, whether 
wholesale or retail, to buy conservatively and safely, 
having the manufacturers to draw upon for their sup- 
plies, it is quite different with those who make the goods. 
It is necessary for them to plan farther ahead and take 
chances which the distributors can avoid. While there is 
a general expectation that business will continue gradu- 
ally to improve the merchants are buying in moderate 
quantities, hoping that liberal replenishing orders will 
soon be justified. A few large houses have indeed been 
purchasing with a good deal of liberality, which contrasts 
with the careful and conservative course pursued by 
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others. The merchants are experiencing the advantage 
there is in being able to get goods promptly, but this ad- 
vantage to them has obviously its side of disadvantage to 
the manufacturers, who are obliged to accumulate stocks 
manufactured at high costs, with a possibility on the one 
hand that the market may weaken and on the other hand 
that there may come an urgent demand which will 
quickly deplete their warehouses, for merchants’ stocks 
are generally low. In this state of things prices remain 
without material change. Some revisions are being made 
constantly and an urgent call is made upon all charged 
with the purchasing of goods to keep in close touch with 
the market and its changes. This is especially the case 
as it is, more than for some time, a buyer’s market. 
Prices which appear to be regularly maintained with a 
good degree of uniformity will often yield if an attrac- 
tive order is presented. 
Chicago. 

With 1908 now well in the background and the plans 
and problems of 1909 fairly to the fore and commanding 
full attention, the energies of all trade interests are fully 
centered upon the business campaign of the new year. 
Salesmen, after a brief interval of relaxation afforded 
by the holidays, have resumed active duty in their re- 
spective fields, and their efforts can be depended upon to 
start a livelier flow in the stream of orders, which for the 
past two or three weeks has felt the need of such an im- 
pelling force. As was remarked by a speaker who recent- 
ly addressed a body of traveling men, “ All good sales- 
men are optimists, for if they are not optimists they can- 
not be good salesmen”; and this, if not unqualifiedly 
so, is essentially true. It will not be disputed that there 
is a tonic effect in a hopeful view of things, which is not 
only infectious, but inspires stronger and more courage- 
ous efforts. A cold wave which was prevalent through 
the Middle West for the past few days has been severe 
enough to put a stop to outside work, which up to this 
time was subject to but little interruption from weather 
causes. In local building operations its effects will not 
be felt so much by the Hardware trade as would have 
been the case if it had developed earlier, for the reason 
that a large number of buildings begun late in the season 
are now under cover and ready for finishing work, which 
can be done regardless of weather conditions. As is 
usually the case, influences that tend to retard trade in 
one direction often preserve the equilibrium by stimu- 
lating it in another. Thus, the present cold snap is help- 
ing dealers to move stocks of Skates that have been car- 
ried over for two or three seasons owing to the lack of 
skating weather. Reorders that have been eoming in to 
the jobbers this week indicate that the demand has been 
general and has overreached the estimates of forward 
purchases, Weather Stripping and Oil and Gas Stoves 
are also among the lines helped by the dropping tempera- 
ture, and the demand for such goods is now urgent. 

——____.9---e—————— 


NOTES ON PRICES. 


Wire Nails.—-Demand shows improvement over that 
earlier in the month. as mills are receiving more orders 
since salesmen have been on the road, and merchants are 
getting their stocks in shape for spring business. Quota- 
tions are as follows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, plus actual freight 
to point of delivery, 60 days, or 2 per cent. discount for 
cash in 10 days: 


CI. BE: BONO, 8 k60 a Wea we ewan’ : ; 5 ca 
Carioed Tote PO COCR MIP CMAB Gin coin cece cde sccccaces 2.00 
Less than carloads to jobbers................ oes 2,00 
Less than carloads to retail merchants............ Pere 


New York.—Local market conditions remain without 
material change. a moderate but steady demand being 
in evidence. Nails are held on the basis of $2.30 per keg, 
in small lots at store, but some sellers are occasionally 


inclined to shade this figure. 


Chicago.—In view of the little effort made to push 
business prior to the middle of last week, orders have 
been coming in at a fairly good rate. The last few days 
have reflected the stimulating effects of the resumption of 
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work by salesmen in a better volume of business. ‘There 
would be little to complain of in other lines if the same 
degree of activity existed as in Wire Nails, for which the 
demand is not far from the normal average. Prices are 
reported to be satisfactorily maintained. Quotations are 
as follows: $2.18 in car lots to jobbers, and $2.18 in car 
lots to retailers, with an advance of 5 cents for less than 
car lots from mills. 


Cut Nails.—Not much improvement is reported in de 
mind, as it is too early for activity in outside building 
operations, . The regular price for Steel Cut Nails is 
S1.S0, base, per keg, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, for less than car 
loads, and $1.75 for carloads and larger lots, but these 
figures are shaded in some cases. In the Western mar 
ket Iron Cut Nails are held at an advance of 10 cents 
per keg over Steel Cut Nails, but this differential is not 
observed in the East. 


Vew York.—A moderate amount of business charac 
terizes the local market, the demand being somewhat 
less than a few weeks ago. Steel Cut Nails are held on 
the basis of $2.15 per keg for small lots, at store, but this 
price is not strictly adhered to by all sellers. 

Chicago.—The severe weather that has prevailed 
throughout the West for several days has interfered with 
the continuance of outside construction work and nat- 
urally curtailed the consumption of Nails. Only imme- 
diate needs are considered in orders placed by jobbers 
and retailers, and they are consequently small. It is 
expected that marked improvement will follow the open 
ing of building work, which promises well for the com 
ing season. With $1.93, Chicago, as the minimum for 
Steel Cut Nails in car lots and over, prices are fairly 
well maintained. We quote Chicago prices as follows: 
In car lots to jobbers, Iron Cut Nails, $2.08; Steel Cut 
Nails, $1.98. 


Barb Wire.—Some activity is noted in the demand 
from Southern territory, and this is expected to increase 
as the season progresses. Quotations are as follows, f.0.b. 
Pittsburgh, 60 days, or 2 per cent. discount for cash in 
10 days: 


Painted. Gal. 
Jovbers, carload lots... stil est Harner iors atic $2.40 
PUTIN: GORDON TOM sie 'c kc te an bee esa eaeoeee 2.15 2.45 
Retailers, less than carload lots..........cceee> 2.25 2.55 


Chicago.—The Southern trade has opened up with a 
fairly good demand which by the first of February is 
expected to develop satisfactory proportions. Orders 
from other sections are light, representing only present 
needs, which at this season are not at any time exten- 
sive, Steadiness of prices continues to characterize ail 
transactions. Quotations are as follows: Jobbers, Chi- 
cago, car lots, Painted, $2.28; Galvanized, $2.58; to re- 
tailers, car lots, Painted, $2.33; Galvanized, $2.63; re 
tailers, less than car lots, Painted, $2.45; Galvanized, 
$2.75; Staples, bright, in car lots, $2.25; Galvanized. 
$2.55; car lots, to retailers, 10 cents extra, with an addi 
tional 5 cents for less than car lots. 


Plain Wire.—Specifications on contract orders from 
manufacturers and jobbers are being received by the 
mills. New business is comparatively light. Prices are 
well maintained. Quotations per 100 lb. to jobbers in 
carload lots are as follows, on a basis of $1.80 for Plain 
and $2.10 for Galvanized, f,o.b. Pittsburgh, 60 days, or 2 
per cent. discount for cash in 10 days, the usual price 
to retailers being 5 cents additional: 


BORK i chia 6to9 10 11 12&£124%,13 14 15 16 
Annealed......$1.80 1.85 1.90 1.95 2.05 2.15 2.25 2.35 
Galvanized..... 2.10 2.15 2.20 2.25 2.35 2.45 2.85 2.95 


Chicago.—While for the present not much new busi- 
ness is being entered, liberal specifications against con- 
tracts placed by manufacturers and jobbers late in the 
fall continue to supply the mills with a fair tonnage. 
This will doubtless be increased soon by new buying, 
which is expected to begin abont the first of the coming 
month; and with the prospects of a busy season ahead 
for manufacturers of Fencing, a good volume of business 
is looked for. Prices are said to be evenly maintained. 
We quote as follows: Car lots to jobbers, $1.98, f.o.b. Chi- 
cago, and to retailers, $2.05. 
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Bright Chains.—The Eastern manufacturers of Bright 
Chains have made changes in the list price of certain 
sizes of Breast, Wagon and Log Chains. The prices which 
have been altered are indicated by heavy face type in 
the following lists: 

Breast Chains 
With T Bat 


American siz¢ English siz 





Inch Inch. Per pair 
oy. 2 8 re on? ae. 2 $0.58 
I a, aye cana aaenene ; .64 
GER Asie 6 ok Sn Ge aid 60k eee LA mse k awd re eae .66 
Oe Be I oe bb Sica 7 

| ae a NA ie 74 
Se) St RS ka wie cet 77 
ts ME 6 ba ee kd keene ees i rae 86 
ai date ee are ae ode igs ek eM ce ic tie ie ae .62 
27, 9, Sate Pe steaks isi sven vaen SW akiel esi ie, bose cia ee .90 
28, 9, * ints Woe ke ie itewee a ica ea ak Kee 9d 
RR a he atlas oleie as dhe esa eB . 1.05 
24, tapered */:. to %......... : cane al to 
ay Pe RLY Aa i” ; , . ~Sd 
oO, tapered */rg to 44... cs ecsvccs fees ‘ ie | 
34, tapered */:, to %...... 1.13 
27, tapered % to ®/ae.......... 1.25 
30, tapered % to . - 1.40 
34, tapered % to %/yg...... : : 1.60 
24, double slack twist....... ; ‘ , 5 .. 1.10 
26, double slack twist..... Sesh a E ; 1.15 
27, double slack twist........ ‘ ; ee 
30, double slack twist........... ia ; ; ox. BO 
Wie Sen MES ot th ch with boss : oly oes ... 1.40 


Snaps one end, 8 cents net per pair extra. 

Wrought T Bars, 4 cents net per pair extra 

Breast Chains, single twist, with Malleable Slides, 
per dozen pair net extra. 

NoTI 26, 8. 3, American size, or 26, 10, 2, English size, 
has been discontinued. 


25 cents 


Breast Chain, Pennsylvania Pattern. 
Double or Single Twist.—Stiff. 
Bright or Black, with T Bar. 
Per pair. 


26-in. 4% in. iron, double twist....... Tree eae Cee 
26-in. ®/;e-in. iron, double twist.... ee eer. 
ee als para te eee 
an, seme RO, Me TEE. ks 5 vo dak cd ccmrccuav-eduewe 2.50 


26-in. %-in. iron, single twist 





Coil Log, Ox or Binding Chain. 
Long and Short Link, Hook and Ring and Grab Hook. 


Inch, Per pound 
ee peice aed wane Pewee ee ee pian bitin ts bo weer 
lls ewe lt oie e005 eee wee 6 ha ees 19 
% an Py Sehic chao Ke epee 15%, 
ie era ater Sap ata eae Sie eed atts o 15%, 
vA ) tee ae Ride kets Bede a iesen 14% 
eibbbié enka ea gets ei ice i as a a Fs gate oes -14 
If polished, 14 cent net per pound extra. 
Wagon Chain Per Pound. 
\% in. 5/16 in 3g in 
Rg oe ce ted aia 80.18 $0.16 $0.1514 
IS. hind cae wee areca 1S 16 15% 
RI Nie ahi bhi ii «dials lesen weeta task -I 17 161% 
NE isis kerenieanss ; 22 20 ASM, 
RAL Sis OR teed 22 .20 AS, 


German Coil and Halter Chain.-—-Competition, aggra- 
vated, possibly, by a desire on the part of some houses 
‘to stimulate sales, has led to lower prices on German 
Coil and Halter Chain. Some low figures have been 
named, which are not met by all the importers. In a 
general way, however, the line may be said to be about 
» per cent. lower and fairly represented by a quotation 
of 70 and 5 per cent. discount. 

Twist Drills.—A distinct improvement is apparent in 
the tone of the Twist Drill market, in which slight ir- 
regularities were observed before the first of the year. 
Some low quotations have been withdrawn and a fair 
degree of uniformity is shown by the prices of most 
manufacturers, although, as usual, a somewhat higher 
level is maintained on preferred brands than on those 
which are not so well established on the market. Taper 
and Straight Shank Drills, standard brands, may fairly 
be quoted at a discount of from 65 to 65 and 10 per cent., 
while on Bit Stock Drills a discount of from 70 to 70 and 
10 per cent. may be mentioned. 

Leather Belting and Lacing.—The market for 
Leather Belting and Belt Lacing continues to stiffen. 
Particular firmness is observed in standard grades of Raw 
lide Cut Lace and Sides. 

Auger Bits.—An advance of 5 per cent. was made last 
week by some manufacturers of Auger Bits, in reflection 
of which the market to the general trade may be repre- 


As this is the second 
advance in this line within a few weeks, it is fair to as- 
sume that jobbers have stocks purchased somewhat be- 


sented by a discount of 80 per cent. 


low the manufacturers present extreme prices 


Spirits Turpentine.—During the week prices have ad- 
vanced about 2 cents per gallon at this point, resulting 
in a limited business. Manipulation at Southern markets 
is given as the cause of the higher prices. The New York 
market is represented by the following quotations: Oil 
Barrels, 444%, to 44% cents; Machine Made Barrels, 44% 
to 4514 cents per gallon. 


Window Glass.—The stvike inaugurated by the Na 
tional Window Glass Workers on December 19 continues 
in force, except in factories that have adopted the flat 
scale of wages. <A total of 516 pots is claimed by the 
workers’ organization, as having adopted the flat scale of 
wages, representing, it is stated, 35 per cent. of the ¢a- 
pacity of hand blown factories operating at the time 
the strike commenced. <A meeting of manufacturers is 
scheduled for this week to give all an opportunity to co- 
operate in the formation of the Imperial Glass Company. 
Should this not be effected some manufacturers will close 
down for the winter, and others may follow. Buying is 
now from hand to mouth, and at a higher cost of Glass 
it is anticipated that the demand would be even less. 
It is reported that the American Window Glass Com 
pany took orders for enough Glass before advancing 
prices to keep its factories busy for some time. The 
following quotations will act as a guide to the market, 
but probably, excluding the American Company, they are 
not rigidly adhered to: 90 and 20 per cent. for single and 
90 and 25 per cent. for double strength Glass, from manu- 
facturers’ list. The Western Window Glass Jobbers’ 
Association’s discounts from the jobbers’ list of October 
1, 1908, which is about 25 per cent. higher than the manu- 
facturers’ list, are as follows: Single, 90 and 25 per cent.; 
Double, 90 and 30 per cent. The Eastern Window Glass 
Jobbers’ Association have adopted the same discounts. 


Rope.—Manufacturers generally report a quiet mar- 
ket, somewhat contrary to anticipation. It had been 
hoped that by this time there would be a considerable 
increase in demand, but this has not been realized. The 
market shows some weakness, especially in Manila cord- 
age, with the range of prices a trifle lower. Quotations 
on small quantities of Rope, 7-16 in. in diameter and 
larger, are as follows: Pure Manila, 8% to 8% cents; 
Pure Sisal, 6% to 7 cents. Mixed grades of both kinds 
grade down in price according to quality. These prices 
are sometimes shaded 4 cent on larger orders. Jute 
Rope, 14-in. and up, No. 1, is 64% to 6% cents; No, 2, 6 to 


61 1 cents. 


Linseed Oil.—Two advances during the week under 
review have brought the price to the basis of 54 cents for 
State and Western Raw Oil. This is the result of ad- 
vances in the Flax Seed market. Indications are that the 
anticipated price of 60 cents may be realized. The ad 
vances have affected buying, as usual in such cases, and 
the market is very quiet. Crushers are referred to as 
unwilling to take orders for deliveries up to April 1, ex 
cept at an advance on the 5-bbl. price. Quotations in 
5D-bbl. lots are as follows: State and Western Raw, 54 
cents per gallon; City Raw, 55 cents per gallon. Boiled 
Oil is 1 cent advance on Raw. 


————<)-+- 


THE sixteenth convention of the American Hardware 
Manufacturers’ Association will be held concurrent with 
the nineteenth annual convention of the Southern Hard- 
ware Jobbers’ Association, at Pittsburgh, Pa., on June 9. 
10 and 11, with headquarters for both conventions at 
the Schenley Hotel. All applications for hotel reserva 
tion should be addressed to James Riley, Schenley Hotel, 
and should state the names of the persons who will oc- 
cupy each room for which reservation is requested. 


Tue twenty-third annual banquet of the Hardware 
Merchants’ and Manufacturers’ Association of Philade}- 
phia will be held at the Bellevue-Stratford in that cits 
on Wednesday evening, January 20. 
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BUSINESS MEN OPPOSED TO 
PARCEL POST LEGISLATION. 


T the monthly meeting of the Wilmington, Del., 
A Board of Trade, held on the 5th inst., the subject 
of parcel post legislation was specially considered. The 
topic was introduced by T. James Fernley, Philadelphia, 
secretary of the National Hardware Association, who 
opposed the proposition on the ground that it would mean 
the destruction of the country stores and communities, as 
it would give the big mail order houses a better rate and 
a better chance to reach the rural districts. F. E. Muzzy 
of the Standard Arms Company of Wilmington and vice 
president of the Board of Trade, also spoke adversely 
on the question. <A general discussion followed, and a 
resolution was then adopted in which the board declared 
its earnest and emphatic protest against the establish- 
ment of a parcel post on the rural routes and against 
parcel post in any form. <A copy of the resolution was 
ordered sent to the boards of trade in the peninsular dis 
trict, to the National Board of Delegates and to Repre 
sentatives in Congress. 


Practically all the merchants of Newark, N. Y., have 


signed a petition against parcel post, which has been 
forwarded to Representative Payne of that district. The 


petition is to the effect that the carriage of merchandise 
in the mails on the rural routes is not only open to many 
serious objections on the ground of expense and public 
policy, but the fact is also emphasized that while such a 
merchandise post would be greatly to the advantage of 
the catalogue houses and department stores of the large 
cities it would be detrimental to the interests and wel- 
fare of the smaller communities. 


—_—__—_+-e_____ 


Association of Edison Purchasing Agents. 


HE Association of Edison Purchasing Agents which 
7 was organized with a view to promoting a _ better 
acquaintance among this class of officials, whose activi- 
ties, intelligently directed, may be made even more valu- 
able to the companies they serve, recently held its fifth 
regular meeting at Buffalo, N. Y. The advantages pos- 
sible in respect of prices, both from an interchange of 
views and a consolidation of orders in the widely distrib 
uted electrical lines, are obvious. The immense quanti 
ties of supplies necessitated by the conduct of the already 


great but constantly expanding business of supplying 
electric light, heat and power throughout the country 


makes this line of trade particularly desirable, much of 
which The officers chosen for 
the ensuing year, most of whom were re-elected, are as 
follows: H. F. Frasse, Edison Electric Illuminating Com 
pany, Brooklyn, N. Y,. president; C. A. Harding. Com 
monwealth Edison Company, Chicago, Ill, vice-president ; 
H. C. Lueas, Philadelphia Electric Company, Philadel 
phia, second vice-president; James B. Eaton, Rochester 
Railway & Light Company, Rochester, N. Y., treasurer; 
Andrew Banks, Jr., Consolidated Electric Light & 
Power Company, Baltimore, stock controller; J. W. Bren 
nan, Edison Illuminating Company, Detroit, Mich., secre 
tary. 

The next 


is measured in carloads. 


‘ * 
Gas, 


will be 
held at the same time and place as the convention of the 
National Electric Light 
the by-laws. Some idea of the success, so 


regular meeting of the association 


Association as provided for in 
far, of this 
movement is the fact that its members already include 
about 30 per cent. of the Jeading electric light companies, 
extending from New England to the Pacific Coast. 


-—_——_-e—_____ 


NeArty 200 hundred persons prominently identified 
with New York, Chicago, St. Louis, Minneapolis, Balti- 
more, Seattle, Dallas, San Francisco and Omaha houses 
of Butler Bros. recently attended the annual convention 
at Chicago. ‘The gathering was the most successful and 
enjoyable one thus far held. It concluded with a dinner 
given by President E. B. Butler in the new banquet room 
of the Chicago Athletic Association on the evening of 
January 7. 
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WINDOW DISPLAY OF SMALL TOOLS. 


HE accompanying illustration represents a window 
f display of small Tools made by the Tracy, Robinson 
& Williams Company, Hartford, Conn. 
S x 9 ft. in size, and no background was used, the space 
on the side and back of the display board being left open 


The window is 


for light. On the board, which was 44 x 72 in. in size, 
were Tools made by the Billings & Spencer Company of 
that city. The floor of the window is level, but a small 


raised platform was used to display other small goods 


1 


77 uur} 
ew 





Window Display of Small Tools 


Small articles stood about 
the base of the platform and others were laid on the floor 
of the window. The company making the display remarks 
that increased sales always result from a well arranged 
display of this character, and that the impression pro- 
duced is a lasting one. It has also been found that dis 
plays consisting of a large quantity of any one article 
attract a great deal more attention than a window filled 
with a varied assortment. The company also believes 
that attractive window displays are the very best and 
cheapest form of advertising. 
secant 

officers of the Geuder & 
Wis., tendered 
tives a dinner on the 5th inst. 
25, including Chas. A. 
Frey, secretary and 


to better advantage. were 


THI 
pany, 


Mfg. 


representa- 


Paeschke Com- 


Milwaukee, their sales 
Those present numbered 
president, and F. J. 
Thos. A. Musgrove, as 
number of 


Paeschke, 
treasurer. 
elicited a 
touching on the progress of the company, as well as com- 
plimentary to its officers. Many of have 
been with the company since its incorporation and have 


toastmaster, interesting remarks 


those present 


watched its growth from an humble beginning to a big 


industry employing over 900 people, with a plant of over 
10 acres of floor space. 

IrA G. Hower, senior member of the firm of Howe & 
Shipley, Lafayette, Ind., and a pioneer merchant of Tip- 
died New Year’s Day from an 
apoplectic stroke which came the night before. He had 
been in failing health for more than a year. He was 82 
years old, had been a citizen of Lafayette since 1843, and 
for more than 60 years had been one of the most promi- 
nent and respected citizens of the community. 


pecanoe County, 


THE CHATTANOOGA Roorinag & FOUNDRY COMPANY, 
Chattanooga, Tenn., gave its usual New Year’s dinner to 
the department traveling 
excellent menu was served, and interesting speeches were 
BE. Annis, president, 
gave a business talk in which he thanked the employees 
for their loyalty, and congratulated them that in spite of 


the panic 1908 was one of the best years in the history 


managers and salesmen. An 


made by nearly all those present. J. 


of the company, which was organized in 1881. 


Tue Hardware stock and business of James W. Chit- 


Franklin, Neb., Lynch & 


wood. 


Burten 


has been purchased by 
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The Retail Hardware Asso- 
Clations. 


URING 1908 a healthy and substantial growth in 
D membership characterized the Retail Hardware 
Associations of the country. While but one State asso- 
ciation, that of Florida, was formed during the year, but 
few States are now without an organization, and the mer- 
chants of most of these are to a greater or less extent 
affiliating with organizations already in the field in 
nearby States. This is notably the case with Pennsyl- 
vania, which has added many retailers in New Jersey, 
Delaware, Maryland and District of Columbia to its roll 
during the past few months. 

As for several years the mutual insurance companies 
conducted under the auspices of men prominently iden- 
tified with the associations have been a potent influence 
in securing accessions to the membership, in view of the 
marked economy offered by this form of insurance with 
annual rebates on the premium paid of from 25 to 50 
per cent. The encroachments of catalogue and mail order 
houses, the threat of parcel post legislation, with its 
blighting effects on the welfare of the smaller communi- 
ties, abuses of jobbers and manufacturers in the way of 
selling to consumers, have all contributed to the growth 
of the membership. The unquestioned benefits secured 
by attendance at the annual gatherings with their keen 
and suggestive discussions of practical topics and the 
spirit of fraternity and mutual helpfulness thus en 
gendered, have also had an important influence. 

Quite a respectable percentage of the retail Hardware 
merchants of the country are now enlisted under .the 
banners of the various associations and new members are 
constantly being added. Nevertheless, a considerable 
proportion of merchants are still outside the fold, and 
there is lots of opportunity for missionary work on the 
party of the able and energetic officers of the various 
bodies. These officials are also charged with the re- 
sponsibility of making the organizations increasingly 
useful, so that members will find it to their advantage to 
continue their identification with them. In this connec- 
tion it is gratifying to note that a co-operative spirit on 
the part of many of the rank and file in supplementing 
the work and efforts of the officers is more marked than 
heretofore. 

We give below some particulars in regard to the 
various associations, for which we are indebted to the 
secretaries. These in the main have to do with the 
increase in membership during the year, the present 
standing and the firms eligible for membership which 
are still unaffiliated. Some information is also given as 
to the features and progress of association work. In ad- 
dition, references are made to the approaching conven- 
tions in January, February and March, and the arrange- 
ments which are in progress to make the gatherings in- 
teresting and instructive: 


Alabama Retail Hardware Association. 


The Alabama Association, which was organized a 
year and a half ago, has about tripled its membership 
during the past 12 months. Approximately 200 mer- 
chants eligible for membership are still outside the or- 
ganization. The officers are looking forward to a great 
convention in Birmingham in the early summer, and it is 
expected at that time to record a material increase in 
membership. ° 


California State Retail Hardware Association. 

About 50 new members have been added to the roll 
during the past year, making the membership January 1 
165. Eligible for membership and still outside the asso- 
ciation are about 400 merchants throughout the State. 
In Southern California a separate Hardware association 
of a sectional character is in existence with a member- 
ship of 100. Some of these merchants belong to the 
State Association, but the majority do not. During 190% 
an energetic effort will be made to increase the member- 
ship of the association, and it is expected that before 
many months have passed the roll will include more 
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than 250 names. The next annual meeting, as noted in 
another colwnn, will be held in Oakland, March 10, 11 
and 12 


Carolinas Retail Hardware Association. 
Reports the addition of 25 active and 10 associate 
members to the roll during the year, making the total 
membership, January 1, 155, 45 of this number being asso- 


» 


ate members. In North Carolina there are about 275 


( 


i 
ligible Hardware merchants and in South Carolina about 


lg 


‘ 
200. At a meeting of the Executive Committee held in 
the Selwyn Hotel, Charlotte, on the 28th ult., several com- 
mittees were appointed by the president, with a view to 
conducting an active campaign on behalf of the associa- 
tion, and the programme for the convention at Asheville 
to be held in the early summer was outlined. The asso- 
ciation expects to give special prominence to the Hard- 
ware exhibit feature at this year’s meeting, and already 
quite a number of inquiries have been received as to 
space. 


Connecticut Hardware Association. 

During the year four names have been added to the 
membership, but with firms going out of business ana 
other changes, the aggregate is about the same as at 
the beginning of 1908, 85 members. It is estimated that 
there are about 20 firms in the State who are eligible for 
membership, and have not yet affiliated with the associa- 
tion. 


Idaho Retail Hardware and Implement Dealers’ Association. 

The fact that only six members have been added to 
the roll during the past year is attributed mainly to a 
new Hardware organization in southern Idaho, which has 
lately got underway. The distances in this State are so 
great and the railroad transportation so difficult that it 
is inconvenient for merchants in all parts of the State 
to assemble at any one point. The northern portion has 
no direct railroad communicatign with the southern, and 
accordingly some of the Hardwaremen in that territory 
have affiliated with the Inland Empire Association, whose 
headquarters are at Spokane. The present total member- 
ship is a little more than 50. 

Illinois Retail Hardware Association. 

This body has had a very steady growth during the 
year. Having a very large membership it is not ex- 
pected to add very many to the number from now on. 
The present membership is approximately 1100, some- 
thing like 100 having been added the past year. About 
400 merchants in the State have not as yet availed them- 
selves of membership, but they are coming in gradually. 
One of the pleasant features of the work of this associa- 
tion is the fact that quite a large number of the members 
are actively and intelligently co-operating with the offi- 
cers in their efforts to place the association in a position 
to render the best service to the trade. The annual con- 
vention will be held February 17-19 at Springfield, which 
being the capital of the State and situated in the central 
part, will, it is expected. insure the attendance of a large 
number of merchants. The former Supreme Court rooms 
of the Illinois State Capitol Building will be used for 
the business sessions. This building is situated half a 
block from the State Armory, where the exposition will 
be held. The hall of the armory is 134 ft. wide by 213 
ft. long, and the facilities for both convention and expo- 
sition are regarded as the best that the Illinois Associa- 
tion has ever enjoyed. The local arrangements for the 
gathering are in the hands of the Retail Hardware Mer- 
chants’ Association of Springfield, with its Executive 
Committee consisting of Charles W. Zumbrook, Fred. P. 
Schlitt and Charles H. Robinson in immediate charge, 
Mr. Schlitt being secretary, and ready to furnish any in- 
formation desired in regard especially to the exposition. 


Inland Empire Implement and Hardware Association. 

The accessions to the membership roll during 1908 
aggregated 37, making the present total 220 firms. It is 
estimated that the number of merchants in the territory 
covered by the association, which includes portions of 
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Washington and Idaho, who are eligible for membership 
and are still unidentified with the association approx- 
imately 150. The association is working very energeti- 
cally on all questions affecting the welfare of the trade, 
and is giving the proposed parcel post legislation partic 
ular attention. The State lien, mortgage, foreclosure and 
exemption laws are now up for consideration before the 
Legislation Committee, with a view to making recommen 
dations as to amendments. 


Indiana Retail Hardware Association. 

Notwithstanding business conditions and other con 
siderations that might tend to keep a nonaftiliated mer 
chant from giving thought to associations and their work 
during the vear the Indiana organization has been very 
successful in booking new members. Up to January 1 
an even 125 new members have been secured, and the 
present strength is very close to the 750 mark, which 
represents a large proportion of the total Hardware mer- 
chants of the State. 


Iowa Retail Hardware Association. 

The programme for the eleventh annual convention of 
the Iowa Association at Des Moines, February 9 to 12, 
has just been issued. The meeting will be held at Yeo- 
man’s Hall with Hardware exhibition at the Shriners’ 
Temple. Quite an elaborate programme has been pre- 
pared and the meeting promises to be an unusually in- 
teresting one. Among the formal addresses will be those 
of George H. Maxwell, Chicago, on ‘“ The Country Town 
is the Hope of the Nation,’ and Charles W. Burrows, 
Cleveland, on “Parcel Post.” A paper on “ Business 
Methods ” will be read by W. H. Stepanek, Cedar Rapids. 
Robert Garland, Pittsburgh, president of the American 
Hardware Manufacturers’ Association, and A. T. Steb- 
bins, Rochester, Minn., president of the National Retail 
Hardware Association, will also be in attendance and 
make addresses. The Question Box will be a feature of 
each session. On Thursday evening the members of the 
association and other visitors will be the guests of the 
Des Moines Hardware Club at the Elks’ Auditorium. 
The official headquarters of the association will be at the 
Savery Hotel. 


Minnesota Retail Hardware Association. 

The total membership is now 930, and it is confidently 
expected that by the time of the annual meeting in Feb- 
ruary the number will have increased to 950. New mem- 
bers taken in during the year number 126. About 350 
retail houses are still unaffiliated with the association, 
but gains are being made each year, with a constant in- 
crease in the percentage of membership. Last year was 
the first in which Minnesota held a Hardware exhibition 
in connection with its convention. It proved a great suc- 
cess, and it is proposed to duplicate it on a larger basis 
in Minneapolis this year. The hall in which the exhibits 
will be accommodated has about 30 per cent. more floor 
space than the one occupied last year, and of this space 
fully 80 per cent. has been disposed of, although the meet- 
ing is still nearly six weeks away. The Minnesota mer- 
chants have carried on an aggressive campaign against 
parcel post, and as a result numerous protests from all 
parts of the State have been sent to the Senators and 
Representatives, 


Mississippi Retail Hardware Association. 

This association, which was organized in the summer 
of 1907, has added 35 members during the past year. Its 
membership is now in excess of 100, including 40 honor- 
ary members. About 150 merchants in the State are still 
outside the fold. The annual meeting will be held at 
Jackson May 11 and 12, and in connection with it it has 
been decided to hold a Hardware exhibition, 


Missouri Retail Hardware Association. 

The officers of the Missouri Association, with 350 mem- 
bers, are making energetic efforts to increase its enroll- 
ment by arousing the Hardwaremen of the State not af- 
filiated with the organization to the importance of co- 
operation for the common welfare. A circular letter 
lately sent out by the president, O. W. Johnston of 


Marshall, calls attention briefly but incisively to some 
of the evils and dangers by which the trade is threatened 
und the necessity of presenting a united front to those 


who would encroach on the interests of the small re 


tailers of the country. He appeals to his brother Hard 
ware merchants not yet enrolled to stand shoulder to 
Shoulder with those who are actively at work and send 
in their applications for membership so that by the time 
of the annual meeting in St. Louis, February 3. 4 and 5, 
the numerical strength of the association will have i! 


creased to GOO, which will be about 50 per cent. of the 
total number of firms in the State eligible for member 
ship. To make the convention more attractive an exhi 
bition of Hardware and kindred products will be held 
More than 100 spaces have been provided in a large and 
well equipped hall at prices ranging from $10 to $45. In 
this connection it is announced that after the meeting a 
book will be issued and mailed to every Hardware mer 
chant in the State, which will contain a description of 
the various exhibits, as well as a list of members and 


particulars in regard to the convention proceedings 


Nebraska Retail Hardware Association, 

The increase in membership during the past year has 
been 78, making the present total approximately 550. 
There are about 1000 houses in the State eligible for 
membership, so that more than 400 are still outside the 
association. The Hardware mutual fire insurance com 
pany, which is conducted under the auspices of men prom- 
inent in the affairs of the association, has been a magnet 
in obtaining new members. This company has been or- 
ganized only two years, but notwithstanding its youthful 
age it has been able to return 25 per cent. of the amount 
of premium paid, and during 1909 it is intended to raise 


> 


the return premium or rebate to 35 1-3 per cent. 


New England Hardware Dealers’ Association. 


About 200 houses are now enrolled in the associa- 


tion, the increase during the past year amounting to 55. 
It is estimated that there are more than 1000 merchants 
in New England eligible for membership in the associa 
tion. Rhode Island and Connecticut have, however, State 
associations of their own, and a little over a year ago 
about 50 of the Connecticut members of the New Eng 
land Association withdrew. <A _ special effort is being 
made to interest merchants in Maine, New Hampshire 
Vermont and Massachusetts in the association, and dur 
ing the coming year it is hoped to add many new names. 
The January meeting of the Board of Directors was 
held at the rooms of the Boston Merchants’ Association, 
President S. H, Thompson, Lowell, in the chair, nine di 
rectors being present. Ten applications for membership 
were received and accepted. Reports of the various com- 
mittees appointed to look after Arrangements for the 
annual meeting at the Cooley Hotel, Springfield, Mass 
with Hardware exhibition at Graves Hall, March 11 and 
12, were presented, all of which point to a most inter 
esting and profitable gathering. IF’. Alexander Chandler, 
Poston, member of the Executive Committee of the Na 
tional Retail Hardware Association, was elected delegate 
to attend the meeting of the Pennsylvania Hardware As 
sociation at Philadelphia. Charles L. Underhill, secre 
tary, Somerville, is preparing a bulletin to be issued by 
February 1, which will include the full programme of the 
meeting and other trade matter of general interest. 


New York State Retail Hardware Association. 

On January 1 the membership of the Empire State 
Hardware body was 361, 45 accessions having been made 
since the last convention in February. It is estimated 
that there are about 1800 retail Hardware firms in the 
State outside of Greater New York. The membership in- 
cludes many of the influential concerns in the various 
cities throughout the State, although there has been 
until recently a disposition to hold aloof on the part of 
many large and representative houses. This disposition 
is, however, being gradually overcome, and it is hoped 
that by the time of the annual convention in Rochester 
the number of firms connected with the association will 
have been materially increased. 
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North Dakota Retail Hardware Association. 

Sixty new names were added to the roll during 1908 
and the present membership in good standing amounts to 
about 575 firms, leaving it is estimated only about 100 
eligible retail Hardware houses in the State that are not 
identified with the organization. The convention this 
year at Bismarck will be held during the period when the 
State Legislature is in session, and this fact it is believed 
will have a tendency to attract a larger number of mer 
chants than usual from all parts of the State. The local 
Entertainment Committee has secured the use of the 
armory for the accommodation of Hardware exhibits, the 
convention being held at the Commercial Club rooms. 

Ohio Hardware Association. 

As a result of energetic canvassing during the past 
year SO new names have been added to the membership 
roll, honorary and active. The present total membership, 
honorary and active, is 1104 Somewhere between 300 
and 400 Hardware merchants in the State are not aflil 
jated with the association. It is pleasant to report that 
the members are taking a deeper interest in the work 
than ever before. A number of accessions to the roll are 
expected to be made at the annual meeting, which will 
be held in February. The demand for spaces at the 
Hardware exhibition is unprecedented, and every avail 
able foot of Memorial Hall will soon be contracted for. 
The Hardware merchants of the State are showing a 
good deal of public spirit and are rendering every as 
sistance possible to the good roads movement, the deep 
waterway project and the commission on country life. 


Oklahoma Retail Hardware and Implement Dealers’ Asso<- 
ciation. 


The accessions to the membership during 1908 have 
been 45 in number. The membership roll now totals 525, 
and there are still about 500 eligible Hardware merchants 
in the State who have not yet seen their way clear to 
make application for membership. 


Pennsylvania Retail Hardware Association. 

Since August 1, when a systematic campaign for new 
members was begun, the accessions number nearly 300, 
and many more are expected before the annual conven 
tion, to be held in Philadelphia, February 10, 11 and 12. 
Inasmuch as the adjoining States of New Jersey, Dela- 
ware and Maryland and the District of Columbia have 
no Hardware organizations, invitations have been sent 
to the Hardware firms in these States, and quite a num- 
ber have joined the Pennsylvania Association. The con 
vention will be held at the Bellevue-Stratford, while the 
First Regiment Armory will be occupied by the exhibi 
tion of Hardware products. Among other entertainments 
the Philadelphia Hardware Merchants’ and Manufac 
turers’ Association will tender the visitors a smoker at 
the Bellevue-Stratford, while theater parties will be ar 
ranged for the ladies accompanying members. Governor 
Stuart has been invited to address the convention, and 
Mayor Reyburn will deliver the welcoming address. Oth- 
ers who will address the gathering will be Congressmen 
J. Hampton Moore, on “Deeper Waterways”; J. H. 
Maxwell on *“ The Future of the Nation,” and R. E. She! 
dion on “ Salesmanship.” 


Seuth Dakota Retail Hardwaro Association. 

The paid-up members of the South Dakota body now 
total nearly 200, which represents not quite 50 per cent. 
of the total number of Hardware merchants in the State 
who are available for membership. The coming conven- 
tion and Hardware exhibition at Huron on March 2, 3 
and 4, are relied upon to bring many new members into 
the association, as a large attendance is expected. 


West Virginia Retail Hardware Association. 

Che paid up membership now embraces 70 firms, with 
about 40 honorary members. The number of houses in 
the State eligible for membership and not yet affiliated 
is about 200. At the next annual meeting. in Charleston 
February 16-18, a liberal increase in membership is ex- 
pected from the southern part of the State. 
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Wisconsin Retail Hardware Association. 


The present membership is nearly 700, and there are 
approximately 300 retail concerns in the State eligible, 
but still outside the association. The mutual insurance 
feature has done much to increase the membership of 
the association. The programme for the annual conven- 
tion in Milwaukee, February 3 to 5, is just being sent out 
to the trade. Many questions will come up for discus 
sion at the meeting through the Question Box, for which 
time has been allotted at all the sessions. There will also 
be a discussion of the troubles of the city retailer, of the 
country retailer and of the traveling salesmen, introduced 
by Louis Wells, Milwaukee; F. Ek. Settengren, Baraboo, 
and Joseph Koehler of the Simmons Hardware Company, 
St. Louis, respectively. Interesting talks on advertising 
by R. D. Baldwin of the Simonds Mfg. Company, Fitch- 
burg, Mass., and on “Troubles of a Railway Company,” 
by John Callahan, are also on the programme. Quite a 
large delegation of the officers of the National Retail 
Hardware Association will be in attendance. 


RETAIL HARDWARE CONVENTIONS. 


The following conventions will be held during Jan- 
uary, February and March, the list being arranged in 
the order of dates: 


OREGON RETAIL HARDWARE AND IMPLEMENT DEALERS’ AS- 
SOCIATION, January 19 and 20, Portland. Secre- 
tary, W. P. Balderston, Portland. 

TEXAS Reralt DEALERS’ HARDWARE AND IMPLEMENT AS- 
SOCIATION, January 19-21, Dallas. Headquarters 
at Southland Hotel. Hardware Exhibition. Sec- 
retary, J. W. McManus, Dallas. 

INLAND EMPIRE IMPLEMENT AND HARDWARE ASSOCIATION, 
January 20-22, Spokane, Wash. Convention and 
Hardware Exhibition at the Armory. Secretary, 
E. W. Evenson, Hutton Building, Spokane. 

PacIFIC FEDERATION OF HARDWARE AND IMPLEMENT ASSO- 
CIATIONS (embracing California, Oregon, Washing- 
ton, Idaho and Montana), January 22, 23, Spo- 
kane. Convention and Exhibition at the Armory. 
Secretary, T. M. Shearman, Monadnock Building, 
San Francisco, Cal. 

NortH DaKoTa ReTarL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION, January 
26-28, Bismarck. Convention at Commercial Club 
rooms. Official headquarters at Grand Pacific 
Hotel. Hardware exhibition at the Armory. In- 
formation as to exhibits and hotel accommodations 
may be obtained from N. S. Young, secretary, Com- 
mercial Club, Bismarck. Secretary, C. N. Barnes, 
Grand Forks. 

MissourI RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION, February 3-5, 
St. Louis. Hardware Exhibition. Secretary, F. 
D. Kansteiner, 1008 Market street, St. Louis. 

WISCONSIN ReTAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION, February 
3-5, Milwaukee. Convention and Hardware Ex- 
hibition at Public Service Building. George W. 
Kornely, secretary Exhibit Committee, 806 Third 
street, Milwaukee. Secretary, C. A. Peck, Berlin. 

CONNECTICUT RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION, February 
8 and 9, Waterbury. Headquarters at Hotel Et- 
ton. Secretary, J. DeF. Phelps, Windsor Locks. 

OKLAHOMA RETAIL HARDWARE AND IMPLEMENT DEALERS’ 
ASSOCIATION, February 9-11, Oklahoma City. Con- 
vention and Hardware Exhibition at Exposition 
Hall. Secretary, D. C. Patterson,- Bassett Build- 
ing, Oklahoma City. 

ONTARIO RETAIL HARDWARE AND STOVE DEALERS’ ASSOCTA- 
TION, February 9-11, Hamilton. Secretary, Weston 
Wrigley, 10 Front street, East, Toronto. 

IowA ReETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION, February 9-12, 
Des Moines. Convention at Yeoman’s Hall. Hard- 
ware Exhibition at the Shriners’ Temple. Head- 
quarters at Savery Hotel. Secretary, A. R. Sale, 
Mason City. 

PENNSYLVANTA RFTATY. FIARDWARE ASSOCIATION, February 
10-12. Philadelphia. Headquarters and conven- 
tion at Bellevue-Stratford. Hardware Exposition 
at First Regiment Armory. Secretary. W. P. 

Lewis. Huntingdon 
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WEST VIRGINIA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION, February 
16-18, Charleston. Secretary, Leslie Hawker 
Shinnston. 

NEBRASKA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION, February 16- 
19, Omaha. Convention and Hardware Exhibi- 
tion, at the Auditorium. Secretary, J. Frank Barr, 
Lincoln, 

NEw YorK STATE RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION, Febru- 
ary 16-19, Rochester, Headquarters and Conven- 
tion at Hotel Seneca. Hardware Exhibition at 
Convention Hall. Chairman Exposition Commit- 
tee, Louis J. Ernst, Rochester. Secretary, J. B. 
Foley, Syracuse. 

ILLINOIS RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION, February 17-19, 
Springfield. Convention at the State capitol. 
Hardware Exposition at the State armory ; space in 
charge of F. B. Schlitt, Springfield. Secretary, L. 
D. Nish, Elgin. 

KENTUCKY RETAIL HARDWARE AND STOVE DEALERS’ ASSO- 
CIATION, February 23-25, Louisville. Hardware 
Exposition. Headquarters at Seelbach Hotel. Sec- 
retary, J. M. Stone, Sturgis. 

MINNESOTA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION, February 23- 
26, Minneapolis. Convention and Hardware Expo- 
sition at the Armory. Secretary, M. S. Mathews, 
Guaranty Building, Minneapolis. 

OHIO HARDWARE ASSOCIATION, February 23-25, Columbus. 
Convention and Exposition at Memorial Hall; W. 
M. Crumrine, Chairman Exhibit Committee, Salem. 
Secretary, Frank A. Bare, Mansfield. 

INDIANA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION, March 2-5, In- 
dianapolis. Headquarters, Hotel English. Hard- 
ware Exposition. Secretary, M. L. Corey, Argos. 

SoutH Dakota RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION, March 
2-5, Huron. Convention and Hardware Exposition 
at the Auditorium. Secretary, H. E. Johnson, 
Redfield. 

CALIFORNIA STATE RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION, March 
10-12, Oakland. Secretary, L. R. Smith, Oakland. 

NEW ENGLAND RETAIL HARDWARE DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
March 11-12, Springfield, Mass. Hardware Exhibi- 
tion. Secretary, Charles L. Underhill, Somerville. 


* 


tre 
THE disposition on the rart of manufacturers to aid 
merchants by giving information in regard to the 
meritorious qualities of their products, so as to furnish 
them with talking points, is illustrated in what the White 
Mountain Freezer Company, Nashua, N. H., is doing in 
regard to its Freezers. For example, in informing the 
trade as to the special features of the Freezer can they 
call attention to the quality of the tin, the fitting of the 
covers and the ease with which the covers can be removed 
without disturbing the can in the freezing mixture. The 
value of such definite, practical suggestions to clerks and 
salesmen is obvious. 


THE BROWN-WALES COMPANY, Boston, Mass., on Jau 
uary 2, held a very successful salesmen’s dinner at 
Young’s Hotel. After the dinner and some warm words 
of welcome from the treasurer of the company, Mr. 
Wales, who presided, the salesmen were addressed by 
Nathaniel C. Fowler, Jr., of Boston, on the qualities of 
successful and unsuccessful salesmen. At the conclusion 
of his remarks, which were very interesting and sugges- 
tive, there was a spirited discussion for an hour or more 
between Mr. Fowler and the salesmen. The salesmen 
voted it the “best meeting yet.” and all present felt 
much benefited by the occasion. 


L. C. Grover has resigned from the presidency of 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg. Company, Hartford, Conn., 
and the Colt Arms Company of New York. He has been 
in poor health for some time, but has been made chairman 
of the two boards. J. F. A. Clark and C. A. Morse have 
resigned as directors of both companies. In consequence 
a number of new officers have been elected, Col. W. C. 
Skinner being elected president and C. L. F. Robinson 
and F. C. Nichols, vice-presidents, while A. L. Ulrich be- 
comes secretary of the Colt Arms Company, to succeed 
Mr. Morse. 
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RETAILERS BUYING FROM MANUFAC- 
TURERS. 


A Reply to Mr. Simmons. 

To the Editor:—I was much interested in the able 
article from Mr. Simmons in the issue of The [ron Aae 
of January 7, and believe Mr. Simmons has done more 
than any other one person to improve conditions in every 
way for the retail Hardware trade. Not only has he 
been successful himself but he has honestly and con 
stantly worked for the upbuilding of his friends and cus 
tomers, and the results can but give him great pleasure 
und with satisfaction can he compare the retail Hard 
ware stores and their methods of 40 years ago with those 
of to-day. 

kX. C. Simmons and I. W. Morton made a business team 
the equal of which this country has never known. Many 
jobbers, however, in their enthusiasm over the retailer, 
forget just where the line should be drawn between the 
manufacturer and the jobber, and sometimes criticise the 
retailer for buying direct from the manufacturer. Mr 
Simmons states “ There are three classes of Hardware 
interests: manufacturers, wholesalers (or jobbers) and 
retailers. The proper function for the manufacturer is 
to sell to the jobber only; the jobber to the retailer.” 

Mr. Simmons also remarks that “ The salesman from 
a Cutlery manufacturer comes along and persuades the 
retail dealer to give him an order. It appears to 
me that there is no reason in the world why the retailer 
should not remain loyal to the jobbers and I strongly 
urge them to do so for mutual benefit.” 


Jobbers as Manufacturers. 

The business of the Simmons Hardware Company ac- 
cording to their letter heads is ** Manufacturers and Dis 
tributors,” It is currently reported that the Simmons 
Hardware Company owns and controls the greater part 
of one of the largest Pocket Knife factories in this coun- 
try, besides entire factories for the manufacture of other 
goods they sell. Many of the Hardware jobbers of to- 
day are more or less directly interested in manufactur 
ing, and yet they all insist that “the proper function for 
the manufacturer is to sell to the jobber only.’ This is 
hardly consistent, for their salesmen are continually im 
pressing on the retailer the great saving to them of th 
middleman’s profit, because of the jobber manufacturing 
his own goods. 

Jobbers may excuse themselves to those who are man 
ufacturers only by saying they manufacture for their jo) 
bing business and resell to the retailers again, but the 
jobbers’ salesmen do not so explain to the retailer. 

I knew a large exporter in New York (now retired) 
who also had a large domestic trade, and when export 
prices were lower than for the home market he bought all 
such goods to “go across the water,” and to ease his 
conscience had a 15-in. water pipe put across the base- 
ment under the floor, and goods bought at export prices 
to be sold to domestic trade were carried across the water. 


Eliminating the Jobber. 


It is of recent date that Hardware jobbers as a class 
have taken up manufacturing in connection with whole- 
saling, and as this eliminates the manufacturer of the 
lines the jobber makes from the jobber’s trade (Harness 
is a prominent example) it forces the manufacturer di- 
rect to the retailer, and not a few manufacturers have 
found the new method of eliminating the jobber more 
satisfactory and profitable. This condition is growing, 
and I believe will grow more rapidly in the future where 
lines of goods can be so distributed. 

I hardly think it is consistent for the jobbers to criti 
cise the manufacturers for a condition that they, the job 
bers, helped to create. A MANUFACTURER. 

ee ee 


THe Ricwarps Mrc. Company, Aurora, Ill, gave a 
banquet to its selling force on the evening of December 
30, at the Bishop Hotel. About 30 were present, includ- 
ing the officers of the concern, department superintend- 
ents and members of the office force. This most enjoyable 
affair was a feature of the salesmen’s convention and 
reunion which the company is now holding every year 
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Canadian Northwest. 


We give below letters from well-knoiwn and 
representative houses in the Canadian North- 
west, which present an excellent view of trad 
conditions in that great and rapidly developing 
section of the Dominion. It will be observed 
that while business during 1908 was not of sat- 
isfactory volume, the prospects for the present 
year are decidedly encouraging. 


From the J. H. Ashdown Hardware Com- 
pany, Winnipeg : 


OR some years the Canadian Northwest has been ex 
fF panding by leaps and bounds with the result that 
the wholesale houses supplying the trade there have 
steadily shown gratifying increases in their business. It 
is hardly necessary to point out that in the provinces of 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta there have been 
and are still large areas of the finest kind of agricultural 
land undeveloped, and which invite settlement on the 
part of the farmer. As a result, there has been, as is well 
known, a steady influx of settlers yearly of the best class 
and with means, who have been opening up and develop 
ing this vast country, and there remains such large areas 
of fertile soil to be settled and such opportunities for 
railroad expansion that it may be said these provinces 
are but in their infancy. 

Crop Conditions of 1907 Were Unsatisfactory. 


The conditions mentioned obtained up to the year 1907 
but the spring of that year was very late, the summer 
was cold and the crops were therefore from a month to 
six weeks behind normal conditions. As a result, the 
frost caught the farmer over a large .part of this terri- 
tory, and instead of the big crop which was anticipated 
there was a partial failure and the grade of the wheat 
especially was poor. 

Added to this there came the financial stringency 
which prevented capital from going to the help of those 
who were thus disastrously affected, and there were real- 
ly hard times in this country during the whole winter of 
1807 and the spring of 1908. This necessarily affected 
both sales and collections. Merchants would not buy 
when their customers could not pay. Wholesalers did 
not care to ship if the retailer had to be carried over for 
his last vear’s indebtedness, and business more or less 
marked time in consequence. 


Things More Normal During the Past Year. 


With the summer of 1908 things assumed a better 
aspect. ‘The spring was early and good. The summer 
Was propitious up to the middle of July, but from that 
time there commenced in many districts a dry spell which 
affected the crop in some localities. Our friends in the 
States to the immediate South of us suffered under the 
same drawback. In addition, in a few places there was 
early frost, so that instead of the crop of 1908 being a 
bumper one (as at one time looked probable) it was in 
reality but a fair average crop, and not nearly so large 
per acre as those of 1905 and 1906. 


Prospects for the New Year Are Excellent. 


Still, business improved and, while it has not yet 
reached its former volume, there is the utmost confidence 
in the future of the country, and the prospects for the 
year 1909 are first class. This is caused not only by the 
absolute belief in the capacity of the Northwest as a 
grain growing, district, but also because capital is being 
invested based on that belief. The railroads are being 
extended into hitherto unsettled areas and settlers are 
continuing to come in, particularly from the United 
States, and the future of this country undoubtedly is as- 
sured. Particularly is this the case because of the fact 
that the United States is gradually reducing its exporta- 
tion of wheat, and the time can be easily foreseen when 
its vast population will consume the entire crop raised 
within its boundaries. 


The Trade Situation in the 
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The Canadian Northwest Is Bound to Be One of the Principal 
Grain Producing Centres 


of the world. It does not need an optimist to look for- 
ward to the time when this entire country will be grid- 
ironed by railroads and closely covered by an industrious 
and teeming population. It will be but a few years, com 
paratively speaking, until this happens, and meanwhile 
it is an absolute certainty that the trade of the country 
will continue to increase with the growth of the Great 
Northwest. 

In this increase American manufacturers undoubi 
edly will share the benefit. While Canadians have stead- 
ily increased their manufacturing output, at the same 
time the demands for United States goods are large, and 
the various houses in your country realize this and de- 
vote the most careful attention to the trade of the North- 
west. There is no reason why the trade relations be 
tween the countries should not grow still more intimate, 
and why both should not reciprocally be benefited by their 
growing and continuous prosperity. 


From McLennan, McFeely @ Co., Vancouver : 


During the year 1908 the financial depression preva- 
lent all over the world affected the general trade of this 
province to probably a lesser degree than any other por- 
tion of North America. Nineteen hundred and seven was 
a most prosperous year, yet as month after month passed 
of 1908 we were most agreeably surprised to note that the 
trade had only shrunk from about 5 to 10 per cent. In 
our own case this shrinkage hardly amounted to 5 per 
cent., and the whole of it can be accounted for by the 
depression we experienced in the lumber industry. Dur- 
ing the months of July, August, September and October 
the logging industry was practically at a standstill, while 
many of the saw mills, particularly those in the interior, 
were closed. 


Removal of Duty on Lumber Will Have Exhilarating Effect. 


For the last two months there has been a distinct 
revival in both of these and much trading in standing 
timber. ‘his is undoubtedly accounted for from the cer- 
tainty that the duty on lumber shipped into the United 
States will be removed. The removal of this duty will 
have a most exhilirating effect on the whole of, this prov- 
ince, and will result in the rapid development of our tre- 
mendous lumbering resources. 


Fine Prospects for 1909. 


The prospects for the coming year are, we are pleased 
to state, of the very best. The holiday trade has been 
unequalled in our history, and there is a striking revival 
of interest along all lines. Mining which has been par- 
tially at a standstill, more particularly copper mining, is 
being pushed again with vigor. The coming year is the 
big year in the fishing industry. This, as you are no 
doubt aware, comes at intervals of every four years, The 
building of the Grand Trunk Pacific Railway through 
the northerly portion of the province is to be aggressively 
pushed to completion, and the advent of the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul, the Canadian Northern and the 
Northern Pacific, as well as considerable extensions to 
existing lines, will mark the year 1909 as the greatest 
railroad building year in our history. 

Consumption of American Goods. 

American manufacturers of Builders’ Hardware, Sheif 
Goods and small mechanical tools are getting fully 75 
per cent. of the trade in these lines. In the heavier lines, 
however, such as bar iron, steel, sheet metals, Chain and 
Nails the trade goes entirely to English and Canadian 


houses, 
ne 


C,. C. MeGregor & Son, Carsonville, Mich., a newly 
organized firm, has purchased from W. R. Harvey the 
Hardware business conducted by him for the past 20 
years. The stock consists of Shelf, Heavy and Builders’ 
Hardware, Stoves, Ranges, Pumps, Buggies, Varnishes, 
Oils, &e. 
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Joint Postal Commission's 
Postal Note Project. 


FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., January 12, 1909. 

N addition to combatting the movement for a parcel 
| post on rural routes and especially that insidious 
proposition of an “experiment” to cost “only a few 
hundred thousand dollars,” the retail merchants ‘of the 
country are now to be compelled to meet another pater- 
nalistic project for which the catalogue houses have 
energetically labored for nearly a decade, namely, a postal 
currency. This proposition will be brought forward in 
the House as soon as the annual Post Office Appropria- 
tion bill is disposed of, and in the form of an elaborately 
worked out provision of the bill providing for the re- 
organization of the postal service framed by the Joint 
Postal Commission, which includes the ranking members 
of the Senate and House Post Office Committees. With 
the influence of the Joint Commission behind the meas- 
ure the advocates of a postal currency confidently count 
on being able to carry through their long desired object, 
which they had despaired of accomplishing as an inde- 
pendent proposition. 


The Postal Note as Framed by the Joint Postal Commission. 


The mail order houses have constantly kept in view 
two postal projects of almost equal advantage to them, 
first, a cheap postal currency to enable them to gather 
in the pennies, dimes and dollars of the residents of rural 
sections; and, second, a parcel post system to be used 
as a cheap agency for the distribution of their merchan- 
dise. The two schemes dovetail together with great 
nicety, and either is incomplete without the other. The 
postal note project as formulated by the Joint Postal 
Commission is set out in its report to Congress as 
follows: 

Postat Norrs.—rThere is another lack in the present 
organization which, although not a structural weakness 
or a defect of equal importance with those previously men 
tioned, is one which your commission think should be filled 

namely, the want of a convenient, easy and cheap meth 
od of tvansmitting small sums by mail. While the present 
system of money orders is entirely adequate for the trans 
mission of considerable sums, it is too expensive and cum 
bersome for the transmission of small sums. Your com 
mission have, therefore, provided for the introduction of 
postal notes or money orders without advices for the trans 
mission of sums net exceeding $5. Such notes will be 
issued for fixed amounts on forms requiring no clerical 
labor but the writing of the postmaster’s signature, and 
will be payable at any post office. The fees chargeable for 
them being considerably less than those for money orders 
of like amounts, it is expected that they will supplant the 
use ef money orders of small denominations. 3y reason 
of the simplicity of their form, their substitution for 
money orders will effect an obvious saving in labor, both 
at the issuing office, the paying office and in the central 
administration. Requiring no advice, they can, moreover, 
be issned by imprest or nonaccounting offices, to which they 
will be supplied for cash or its equivalent, in the same 
manner as stamps. This will, in turn, render unnecessary 
the continual increase in money order offices, and the ulti 

mate consequence of their introduction will, therefore, be a 

permanent and progressive economy, not only in the trans- 

action of money order business, but in the accounting oper- 
ations of the entire service. 


Salient Features of the Scheme, 


The Joint Commission has worked out in detail a pro- 
vision for these postal notes and has embodied it in the 
codification of the postal laws which will soon be re- 
ported to the House by the Post Office Committee. The 
salient features of the plan are embraced in sections 
575 to 579 of the codification bill, as follows: 

Sec. 575. For the convenience of the public in the trans- 
mission of small sums through the mail the Postmaster- 
General may authorize postmasters at all money order post 
offices, and such other post offices as he may designate, to 
issue money orders without corresponding advices for fixed 
sums not exceeding $5, such orders to be known as postal 
notes, 

Sec. 576. The sums for which postal notes shall be 
issued shall be as follows: 20 cents, 25 cents, 30 cents, 40 
cents, 50 cents, 60 cents, 70 cents, 75 cents, 80 cents, 90 
cents, $1, $1.25, $1.50, $2, $2.50, $3, $4 and $5. 

577. The fees for the issuance of postal notes shall 


Sec. 577. 
be as follows: For a note not exceeding 40 cents, fee 1 cent. 
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For a note exceeding 40 cents and not execeding $2.50, fee 


~ cents. For a note exceeding $2.50, fee 3 cents. 

Sec. 578. To facilitate the transmission of amounts for 
which no corresponding postal note is provided, subsidiary 
postal notes may be issued in denominations of 1 cent, 2 
ents, 3 cents, 4 cents, 5 cents, 6 cents, 7 cents, 8 cents 
and % cents, respectively. No fee or commission shall be 
red for the issuance of such subsidiary notes, and they 


’ not be issued except to a purchaser of a note of 


higher fixed denomination for the purpose of enabling 
him to make up a sum greater than the amount of such 
note and less than the amount of the note of next higher 
denomination No such subsidiary note shall be paid ex 
‘pt ir onnection with a note of higher fixed denomina 
tion 

Sec. 579. All postal notes shall be issued on an en 
graved form with such water-marks or other safeguards 
against counterfeiting as the Postmaster-General may pre 
scribe, and shall contain a blank space for the signature 
of the postmaster issuing the same and for the signature 
of the person to whom the same is paid. No postal note 
shall be valid unless issued on such form. 


Working Up *‘Sentiment”’ for Postal Notes. 


The manner in which “sentiment” in favor of a 
postal currency has been systematically worked up dur- 
ing recent years has been fully exposed in The Iron Age. 
At a hearing before the Hiouse Post Office Committee 
when the so-called Post check currency bill was under 
consideration, it was developed that the “demand” for 
this currency existed solely in the minds of a few per 
sons influenced by the work of a bureau located in Wash- 
ington and managed by ex-post office officials, which had 
received the hearty co-operation of prominent catalogue 
houses. The literary bureau referred to, it was frankly 
admitted before the committee, had prepared large quan- 
tities of matter, which had been published in various 
newspapers and magazines as “current news,” when, in 
fact, its preparation was paid for by the author of the 
Post check project. It was also admitted that the in- 
ventor of this scheme had held conferences with regard to 
it, which had been attended by representatives of promi- 
nent mail order houses, and that Sears, Roebuck & Co. 
had furnished data upon which arguments in favor of the 
measure had been based. Not the least important of the 
admissions made before the committee was the statement 
that ex-Auditor Henry W. Castle, whose indorsement of 
the Post check currency plan had been widely advertised 
as that of “a prominent unbiased postal expert,’ had 
been almost continually in the employ of the Post check 
bureau for several years. 


New Plan Is Different, but Underlying Principle Is the Same 

It will, no doubt, occasion much surprise among read- 
ers of The lron Age that with these disclosures on record 
the Joint Postal Commission should have recommended 
the authorization of a postal currency. This is explained 
to some extent, at least, by the fact that the plan pro- 
posed by the commission differs in many respects from 
that advocated by the literary bureau referred to, espe- 
cially in that small fees will be charged for the notes 
and that they will not pass as legal tender. Even with 
these differences, however, the underlying principle is 
the same, and the tendency toward centralization of the 
business of the country is as apparent in the one scheme 
as in the other. Both are intended to facilitate the send- 
ing of money away from home for the purpose of making 
purchases, and either would prove a welcome adjunct to 
the mail order business. 

Retail Merchants Should Bestir Themselves. 

No time should be lost by the retail merchants of the 
country in taking this matter up with their Representa- 
tives and Senators, and especially with Chairman Jesse 
Overstreet of the House Post Office Committee, who 
should be urged to amend the codification bill by striking 
out the postal note feature before reporting it to the 
House. Mr. Overstreet has done yeoman service for the 
retailers in the past, and inasmuch as the postal note 
feature of the codification bill undoubtedly weakens that 
measure it should not embarrass him to insist upon its 
elimination. The codification bill will not have an easy 
path through the House in any event, and it should be 
pointed out to Representatives and Senators that the 
postal note project is exceedingly unpopular and must 
prove a stumbling block in the way of this otherwise very 
desirable legislation. 
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INTRODUCING AMERICAN MANUFAC- 
TURES TO THE FAR EAST. 


W. OWEN, for many years with the New York 

e Export & Import Company, 133-137 Front street, 
New York, is back in this country from the Far East, 
where he had charge of the company’s branch in Singa- 
pore, Straits Settlements, which he established nearly 
six years ago. Other branches of this house are in Bom 
bay. Calcutta, Rangoon, Shanghai, Hong Kong, Yoko- 
hama, Kobe, Cape Town, Sydney, Cairo and Alexandria, 
for the distribution of American products. 

The first 18 vears of Mr. Owen’s businness life wer: 
spent with the well-known houses of Sargent & Co., J. 
C. MeCarty & Co., H. C. Marshall and American Axe & 
Too] Company in New York City. In 1901, desirous of a 
change and wishing to see something of the world, he 
went to Seattle, Wash., on business, and soon after to 
Nome, Alaska, and through the Bering Straits, finally 
locating permanently in Singapore. As he facetiously 
phrases it, he has been introducing almost everything of 
American manufacture, from Motor Cars to Aluminuin 
Hair Pins. 


Introducing American Cylinder Mortise Locks 


One achievement referred to with pardonable pride is 
the introduction and fitting, so far as he knows, of the 
only mortise cylinder Door Locks in Singapore. Although 
without previous training in carpentry he successfully 
fitted three Corbin cylinder mortise Locks and accom- 
panying trim to doors in the office of Whiteaway, Laid- 
law & Co., an English firm there, located in the Singer 
Sewing Machine Building. This enterprising house oper- 
ates more than 30 general outfitting supply depots, some- 
what on the department store plan, which extend from 
Bombay, western India, around and up the China Coast 
to Shanghai. This distinctive type of what has long 
been the accepted American Lock, manufactured by many 
different American makers, greatly increased the secur- 
ity, although operated by an exceedingly small key. It 
displaced immense wrought iron straps or staples of 
local production, extending the entire width of door and 
fastened to it with “4-in. diameter Bolts. The real meas- 
ure of security, however, was determined by the cheap 
’adlock used. 

Miscellaneous Goods Placed. 


Among other lines introduced was general Hardware, 
but not much in what is known as Builders’ Hardware. 
American tools go fairly well in China, and the better 
class of Chinamen are gradually learning to use them, so 
that they are slowly but surely making their way. Car- 
rizzges, machinery, Electric Fittings, Boiler Tubes, &c., 
are also meeting with a demand. There is a good electric 
power plant in Singapore for tramways and lighting, 
thoroughly modern and up to date, the street cars being 
operated by a company, and the lighting system by the 
municipality. ‘The great coming industry there, it is be- 
lieved. is the production of Para Rubber, obtained from 
trees raised by planting nuts brought from Brazil. 

Che population of Singapore consists of from 250,000 
to 275,000 Chinese. 3000 Europeans or whites and only 
5 or 4 Americans. A feature of business there is that 
once 2 customer is made, with right treatment he can be 
held. As Singapore is but 1 degree of latitude north of 
the equator it is normally hot all the time. Mr. Owen 
asserted that he had not known of the thermometer re- 
cording below SO degrees F. in his office during a stay 
exceeding five years. 

One transaction recalled was the introduction of 250 
Ceiling Fans, electrically driven, in the new Hote] d’ 
l'Europe. The New York Export and Import Company 
maintains an office and sample room in Singapore, but 
earries no stock, this order being placed with a local 
English house in the city for execution. 

—_—_—_.3--o—_—__—_ 


John Wardrop has succeeded Beddall & Wardrop in 
the Hardware business in Mt. Carmel, Pa. Mr. Wardrop 
has had the management of the business from its incep- 
tion July 1, 1894, so that the change in ownership wii! 
conduct of the business. 


make no change in the 
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Store Arrangements of the 
Fowler @ Sellars Company. 


Concluding Article. 


In our last issue we described the general fea- 
tures of construction of this finely appointed es- 
tablishment, giving also illustrations of some of 
its methods of accommodating and displaying 
Nporting Goods, Enameled Ware, Ranges, Tuckle 
Blocks, Chains, &e. 


Farm and Garden Tools, 

Che provision made for farm and garden tools. shown 
in Fig. 8 includes bins for D Handled Shovels, Scoops, 
Spades and Forks. The bins are about 12 in. wide be- 
tween partitions. Long Handled Forks, Shovels, &e., are 
stood on the top of the bins, the handles being held in 
place by hooks, with the hook part turned down, so as to 
prevent anything being hung on the hooks which would 





Fig. &. drrangements for Farm and Garden Tools and Screen 
Wire Cloth. 


interfere with the space designed for the handles. Above 
this line of goods there are four rows of books fastened to 
wooden strips on the wall, placed at hights to accom- 
modate the different lengths of the Rakes and other 
goods hung on them with handles pointing down. The 
lower row of hooks is 48 in. above the bins, the second 
row 27 in. above the first, the third row 11 in. above the 
second, and the fourth row 11 in. above the third. In 
bins to the right of those shown D Handles, Cant Hooks, 
Crowbars, &c., are kept. 
An Advantageous Screen Wire Cloth Rack. 

The point of interest in the Screen Wire Cloth rack, 
also shown in Fig. 8, is their strips of ash, two of which 
are fastened to cross pieces behind each roll of Cloth at 
such an angle that they press against the rolls until the 
Cloth has all been sold. The object of the strips is to 
prevent the rolls from unwinding as they diminish in 
diameter. It will be seen that the roll next to the top 
remains as tight as those which are of larger diameter. 
The rack is 88 in. high, and accommodates nine rolls of 
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Cloth, from 24 to 36 in. wide. The uprights are made of 
, 
boards 5 in. wide and ihe rollers are of iron pipe. bronzed 


Adjustable Partitions. 


Shelving for colors in Oil, Varnish in cans, &¢ S 
across the aisle from the Wire Cloth rack. The openings 
between uprights are 48S in., and the shelves are 12 in 


part. These openings are subdivided by sliding part 





ig. 9 idjustable Partitions in Paint Shelving 


tions of %-in. boards, as shown in Fig. 9 Tongue 
strips are fastened with two brads above and below 
where the partitions are designed to go, and the grooved 
boards are slid in, as brought out in the illustration. This 
permits the opening to be divided at will into two 
three smaller spaces, as the tongued pieces do not m: 
terially interfere with putting in goods when the sliding 
partitions are removed. The tongued pieces are only 
slightly fastened with brads, so that their location can be 
readily changed, if desired, to make openings of any 
width required. 


Plain Wire Rack. 


The difficulty in preventing salesmen from opening 
new bundles of Plain Wire, when selling a few pounds 
where bundles already open were tangled, Jed to the 





0 Wire Rack 


’ 


construction of the ick illustrated in Fig. 10. This }s 
located in the cellar and fulfills its mission admirab)) 
The rack is about 5 ft. Jong and 28 in. high, made of 2 3 
S in. stuff bolted together. It is braced from underneat! 
the middle of the piece to both legs. Three pieces 0° 
pipe 2 in. in diamet ire bolted down with pipe strap- 
affording space for six sizes of Wire, three sizes on eaci 
side. The sizes carried in stock are 6, 8, 10, 12, 14 ane 
16 gauge 
Iron and Steel Rack. 

Those who have experienced the annoyance of iron 
and Steel Rods and Bars refusing to follow the openings 
in racks, the uprights of which hold the iron cross pieces 
will be interested in the rack illustrated in Fig. 11, whic! 
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was constructed in the cellar especially to remedy this 
difficulty. In the rack are 100 compartments, each 61 
in. wide and 8*4 in. high. The partitions, which are con- 
tinuous from end to end, are of rough 1-in. boards, 13 
ft. long. Cross pieces are 14 x 3 in. spaced about 28 in. 
apart. The rack was constructed by first placing cross 
pieces on the floor of the cellar and covering them the 
entire length and width with black sheet iron. Then 
the first partitions were stood on the top of the iron, cross 
pieces put on and these were covered with sheet iron as 
before, and thus one shelf after another was built from 
the bottom up. In this construction the upright parti- 
tions form the frame of the rack, which comprises in 
effect 100 parallelogram tunnels, 13 ft. long, each with 
a sheet iron bottom and top, and entirely separate from 
all others. When a Rod or Bar is started in any com 
partment it is impossible for it to run into any other 





Fig. 11.—Iron and Steel Rack 


opening, and short pieces cannot drop through the bot 
tom. The rack was made 13 ft. long simply because the 
lumber at hand at the time was that length. To accom- 
inodate Bars longer than 13 ft. an extension is built 3 
ft. from the rear end of the rack, consisting of 3 x 6 in. 
wooden uprights, with cross pieces of pipe % in. in diam- 
eter. This extension affiords support for the longer Rods 
d Bars 


Handling Rope. 


The advantage of getting a straight up pull on Rope 
from coils in the cellar, without the disadvantage of 
having the ends brought up into the saliesroom through 
holes in the floor is secured as shown in Fig. 12. After 
the cords around the coil are cut the end of the Rope is 
started from the center of the coil so as not to twist, run 
through a block above, and a knot is tied in the end of 
the Rope to prevent it running back out of the block. The 
burlap covering left on the coil keeps it in shape until 
all the Rope is sold. 


Marking Room. 


Another feature in the cellar is a room partitioned 
off where goods are unpacked and marked The 
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room is approximately 10 x 36 ft. in size, divid- 
ed frum the main cellar by partitions of Poultry 
Netting stretched on 2 x 4 in. uprights, extending 
from the floor to the ceil- 
ing. The foundation 
walls form two sides of 
the room. At about the 
center of the long side 
of the room is a door in 
the wire partition, with 
lock. Daylight is sup- 
plemented by an electric 
are light. Tables are pro- 
vided for laying out the 
goods as they are un- 
packed. The room is un- 
der the direction of one 
salesman, who has the 
key. The advantages of 
this arrangement are 
that no goods are put in 
stock unmarked, and that 
all classes of goods, in- 
cluding expensive Revol- 
vers and Pocket Cutlery, 
can be safely left locked 
in the room should the 
custodian be called away. 
All goods are unloaded 
at the back of the store 
and sent immediately to 
the cellar, so that con-° 
fusion and dirt incident 
to unpacking goods in the 
salesroom is avoided. 

In addition to the goods already noted as being kept 
in the cellar, are Oils, Mixed Paints in racks, Nails, Poul- 
try Netting, Wire Fencing, Wheelbarrows, Fertilizer, 
Barbed Wire, Stable Fixtures, Tarred Paper, Brick and 
Mortar Hods. 





Fig. 12.—A Straight Pull. 


The Upper Floors. 


On the second floor, which is also used as a salesroom, 
is a toilet room for ladies. On this floor are kept Lawn 
Swings, Oil Cans, Coal Hods, Garbage Cans, Brooms, 
Garden Barrows, Refrigerators, Stepladders, Oil Heat- 
ers, Hose Reels, Cook and Laundry Stoves, Corn Plant- 
ers, Fodder Cutters, Hammocks, Wood and Willow Ware, 
Lamp Chimneys and Shades, Clothes Racks and Wring- 
ers and Watering Pots. 

The third floor is used as a showroom for Harrows, 
mounted Grindstones and Garden Cultivators; also for 
Sleds, Snow Shovels, Seeds, Snaths, Lanterns, Handled 
Axes, and for carrying surplus stock of Door and Win- 
dow Screens, Steel Goods, Brooms, Screens, Shelf and 
Builders’ Hardware, &c. 

On the fourth floor are Closet Hoppers, Bathtubs, 
Metal Lath, Furnace Pipe and Elbows, Radiators, Pipe 
Covering, Laundry Trays, «ce. 

Cook and Heating Stoves are stored on the fifth floor, 
where are also kept Flower Pots and Window Glass. 
Here, too, is a work bench and emery wheel for repair- 
ing Lawn Mowers, sharpening tools and other miscel- 
laneous work 

~>-? 


* TEN MINUTES WITH TERRELL” is the title of a little 
booklet devoted to sharp, spicy talks about Steel Lockers, 
with special reference to those made by the Terrell's 
Equipment Company, Grand Rapids, Mich. In the course 
ff these talks there are some interesting observations upon 
the sanitary advantages of Steel Lockers, economy and 
convenience from a business point of view, how they 
should be constructed to best meet the requirements and 
other topics relative to the subject. 


DENNY Bros. have purchased the business of Thomp- 
son & Co, Harveyville, Kan., and will handle Shelf and 
Heavy Hardware, Stoves, Tinware, Implements, Paints 
and Sporting Goods. 








| 
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LABELS FOR PAINT. 

To the Editor: I have learned with much surprise 
that some of the retail Hardware associations, especially 
in the Middle West, are enthusiastically promoting the 
idea of Paint legislation, requiring the publication of the 
formula on the label. The gentlemen concerned probably 
know why they have adopted such an attitude, but to 
an outsider it is incomprehensible. It is as surprising as 
if these associations should decide that the mail order 
houses are a beneficent institution and should be encour- 
aged by legislation. 

Aims to Correct Abuses. 

On the face of it and at first sight the requirement of 
formula labels appears a natural and easy way of ending 
certain abuses which undoubtedly exist in the Paint 
trade, as they have always existed and always will exist 
in all lines of industry open equally to all classes and 

conditions of men. But before we ap- 
Formulas Do Net ly a new remedy it is well to know 
Indicate Value. something of its nature and effects. 

The formula label on a Paint can tells 
what a Paint is made of, not how or how well it is 
made, nor how carefully nor with what practical knowl- 
edge these ingredients have been selected and combined. 
Therefore, the formula does not actually indicate the 
value of the Paint as Paint. 


Injustice to Manufacturers. 

Waiving the question of justice regarding laws which 
compel the manufacturer to publish without compensa- 
tion ihe results of a lifetime of labor, thought and in- 
vestment, let us ask how the Paint dealer, the Hardware- 
inan, will be affected by the publication of the formula. 


Effect of the Law on Merchants. 

Nearly every dealer makes a specialty of some one 
brand of Paint. It has probably given satisfaction to his 
trade or he would not continue to handle it. Its popu- 
larity and continued sale depend upon the satisfaction it 
has given, the advertising support the manufacturer ac- 
cords it, and the relative price at which it is sold. Now 
let us suppose that in any given State all Paints must 
bear the formula label. This means that the ingredients, 
but not necessarily the quality, of the Paint can be dupli- 
cated by any one. Quality, however, is something that 
does not show in the formula. What is to prevent any 
“Cheap Jack” with a Paint mixer from offering to dupli- 

cate, at a cut rate, the formula of the Paint 
Homemade iandled by any dealer? This has already 
Paint. happened on a scale that will increase as 

time goes on, in every State that has thus 
far adopted the formula Jabeling idea. If the dealer will 
not “bite” at the proposition, those manufacturers will 
go direct to the householder with their proposition, and 
with a parcel post law to help them there will be little 
left of the Paint trade in a few years. 

There Is Another Danger 

in this programme which appears to be generally over- 
looked. That is the inevitable tendency of such laws to 
reduce Paint to a commodity basis, like Nails, Fence 
Wire, White Lead, &c. Any dealer knows that his profits 
are made on trademarked, advertised articles, and that 
without these he could not continue in trade. Is it not 
suicidal for him to join in a movement which is sure to 
remove another of his specialties from the latter into 
the former class? 


Will Tend to Eliminate Small Manufacturers. 

I pass over the inevitable tendency of such legislation 
to eliminate the small manufacturer and to force con- 
solidation of the larger houses into trusts. I pass also 
over the inequity of singling out one industry for such 
an experiment in socialism, while cloth manufacturers, 
leather and shoe manufacturers, manufacturing jewelers, 
Hardware manufacturers, &c., are left undisturbed. If 
the present tendency continues unchecked the turn of 
all will come in due time. I wish to dwell for a moment 
only on a means by which all that ought to be demanded 
in the way of safeguarding the consumer can be obtained 
without sacrificing all chance of progress and improve- 


ment in the Paint industry and compelling a reluctant 
trade to combine in trusts. 
Law Should Prohibit False Labeling. 

There is no excuse except antiquity to offer for mis- 
representation, false descriptions or misleading labels. 
There is no defense except trade custom to be offered for 
the short weight or short measure package. A law, care- 
fully and sincerely drawn, forbidding these two abuses, 
under severe penalties, would accomplish for the Paint 
consumer all he has a right to ask and would save to 
the manufacturer the knowledge on which his industry 
is founded. : 

I trust that you will agree with me in these views 
and will lend your powerful aid in support of them. 

G. B. HecKEt, 
Editor Drugs, Oils and Paints. 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., January 6, 1909. 
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Price-Lists, Circulars, Etc. 

Manufacturers in Hardware and related lines are re- 
quested to send us copies of catalogues, price-lists, <c.. 
for our Catalogue Department in New York; and at the 
same time to call attention to any new goods or addi- 
tions to their lines, of which appropriate mention will be 
made, besides the brief reference to the catalogue or 
price-list in this column. 


SENECA CHAIN COMPANY, Kent, Ohio: Artistic cata- 
logue showing the many different styles of Chains man- 
ufactured at the company’s plants. The catalogue is 
printed in two colors, with excellent half-tone illustra- 
tions. A feature of the book is practical and reliable in- 
formation for Chain buyers. 

WiarD PLow CoMPANy, Batavia, N. Y.: Catalogue 
No. 34, relating to Plows, Hay Rakes, Bean Harvesters, 
Corn Planters, Adjustable Weeders, Harrows, &e. 

MACKIE-LOVEJOY Mra. CoMPANY, West Thirteenth and 
Paulina streets, Chicago, Ill., New York salesroom, 438 
Broadway: Catalogue No. 17, illustrating Garment 
Hangers, Bathroom Fixtures, Can Openers, Curling 
Irons, &c. 

BRAINERD Mre. CoMPANy, East Rochester, N. Y.: Sup- 
plement No. 3 to 1907 catalogue relating to Knobs, Pulls, 
Hasps, Corners, Handles, Hinges, &ce. 

J. STEVENS ARMS & TooL CompPpaANy, Chicopee Falls, 
Mass.: Catalogue devoted to Rifle Telescopes. Particu- 
lar attention is called to the new Favorite Mount, with 
its attachments; the new side mounts for high power 
Repeating Rifles and the improved Ideal Detachable 
Mounts. 

Ruee-BaLL Mra. Company, Greenfield, Mass.: Price- 
list, 1909, of Hand Hay and Lawn Rakes and Framing 
Pins. | 

DURAND STEEL LOCKER COMPANY, 125 Monroe street. 
Chicago, Ill.: Catalogue of Steel Lockers and Wardrobes. 
which are described as fireproof, sanitary, durable, inter 
changeable, ornamental and moderate in cost. 

CLYDE CUTLERY COMPANY, Clyde, Ohio; U. J. Ulery 
Company, 7 Warren street, New York, export office: Cat 
alogue No. 15, illustrating Butcher, Carving, Kitchen, 
Sticking, Skinning, Boning and Bread Knives, Ham 
Slicers, Cleavers, Steels, Hunters’ Knives, &c. 

——+—_-+e— 


THE OWENSBORO HARDWARE & IRON CoMPANY, Owens 
boro, Ky., has just issued an illustrated catalogue and 
price-list of nearly 170 pages devoted to its Heavy Hard- 
ware department and including Blacksmiths’ and Wheel 
wrights’ Tools and Supplies. In addition the company 
handles Shelf Hardware, Stoves, Tinware, Mantles and 
Grates, Builders’ Hardware, Sporting Goods, Guns and 
Ammunition, Wooden Ware, Building Material, &c. The 
company’s building, devoted exclusively to the wholesale 
business, contains 56,000 sq. ft. of floor space. 


THE CHILTON HARDWARE & FURNITURE CoMPANY, Chil- 
ton, Wis., has been incorporated by Henry Depies, Joseph 
Hanert and Jacob Westenberger with a capital of 
$40,000. 
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BUSINESS METHODS. ei 


RECORDS AND METHODS IN a a ae 
| 





ESTIMATING AND CONTRACTING. | Y Man ed doa 


Second Article. 

In the first article a description was €) 
of the manner in which a well-known contracting 
firm with power plant handles re quests for quo- 
tations, and the business me thods and records 


eonnected with the execution of an order. 


After the Acceptance of a Contract |purcnaseorrom 86 <upeny 





the blue prints and specifications upon which an accepted sa OL ELT? Co 

proposition was based are turned over to the drafting ChwrlarA ROEREDey Le BRP 
room, where each line is separated and laid out with , eotev M1.W.kK , 
exact dimensions. After verification by the company’s L 





engineer these are sent to the firm giving the contract 
_ Fig. 8.—Form for Drawing Off Material to Be Bought.—Actual 


Daa Clans Meg FFs. Coy hor tes 


date Ip Ja of Page .....Jd0b No £76 ..-----. Copies t 0 RK, 4 BL AY 
T — oe tel] [Ose | Record | r | for the number of the sheet. for use after the forms are 
Mark Pipe and Bends } of | Made | of Drilling of Completed Shipped ‘ s ‘ - ° 99 
seed eciaeppiaieinetinnactiet aan Ne ian shop | Soe 1 7 + put into a loose leaf binder. ‘‘ Copies to” refers to the 
2L| §- 90° Lend si . ise 
g Dial al orders to start work sent to different foremen, the initials 


designating the various departments concerned. The 
: first vertical columns on these two forms are to be used 


| | |—~ a Fd I per, ee re: a “I . s P r 
. ; cc. The last columns are 


for a description of the goods, & 


Fig. 6—Form for Drawing Off Material to Be Made in the 7 cree 
for tracers started after an order until it is completed 


Shop.—Actual Size, 7 2 5 In. 
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Fig. 7.—Form for Draicing Off Hangers, Supports, éc.—Actual Size, 11 r8 7 


for their O. K. All pipe, flanges, bends, joints, castings, This is important, especially where a time limit and fine 
&e., which are made in the shop are drawn off in tripli- are a part of the agreement 

cate on forms similar to Fig. 6. Hangers, anchors, sup- 
ports, &c., are also drawn off in triplicate on forms sim 
ilar to Fig. 7. The original of these two forms is sent Material which must be bought outside is drawn off 


Purchase of Needed Material. 








to the shop tracing department, the second copy goes to ona form like Fig. 8. This is also made out in triplicate, 
the accounting department, and the last remains in the the copies being distributed similarly to those for shop 
drafting room filed under the job number for future ref- material, except the tracer’s copy, which is first sent to 
erence. 30th job number and customer’s name appear the purchasing agent He fills in the space showing 
on the heading of Fig. 6. The space marked “ page” is where he has placed the order, and inserts the purchase 
SHIPPING INSTRUCTIONS 
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yrder number. The requisition number is also put on the 
purchase order, making a cross index. The tracer from 
this information is enabled to hurry the order along from 
time to time, making use of the tickler system in keeping 
ifter given promises. All of his material sheets are kept 
filed under the job number 


Shipping, Charging and ChecKing Material. 
When the material is shipped the shipping clerk 
nakes out a list of material on a form similar to Fig. 9. 
Four copies are made, one going to the job. The shipping 
‘lerk retains a copy and sends one each to the account- 


ag - 
Order 4-7 b Date L074 | 
Vanstone the following lengths of pipe. 
Regulaefoint- Improved Joint. { 
caees wane size ccnqra «86 URE OP rLanacs eRLING | 
° = — ; = s 
S ult pit LO P Soon a 
P| EL, 2b, Gf KS £ He} 
— ~ = | 
| _— a 1 
Fig. 10.—Shop Order for Vanstone Work.—Actual Size, 5% 2 
S Jn 
ng and tracing departinents. The information contained 


n the first part of this form is necessary for getting out 
bills of lading. and the second in keeping the account. 
It is also important to have a copy of this form on the 
job by which to check off the material as received. 


When an Order Is Started in the Shop 
‘opies are made out for each operation and placed 
successively on a series of shelves or pockets. Hori- 
zontally they run out from the job number, and ver- 
tically they fall under the operations possible in the fac- 
tory. It will be understood that the different job num- 
bers are kept arranged numerically along the left side of 
this cabinet of pockets. To find what work is still to be 
lone in the shop on job 476 the pockets, which run out 
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Fig. 11 Shop Order for Special Bends. ictual Size, 514 @8 In. 
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horizontally trom the job number, are consulted, finding 
one order only, and that under pipe bending. 


Forwarding Operations. 

When the first operation is completed the material is 
sent with the copy ot the order for the first operatio1 to 
the foreman of the next department. From the job or 
order number he is able to procure his instructions in 
the cabinet. When he has completed his part of the work 
he passes the tirst copy to the tracing clerk and his copy 
to the next department with the goods, &c. The depart- 
ment doing the last operation passes its copy to the 
shipping clerk, together with the finished material. He 
in turn issues the complete shipping sheet, Fig. 9. 


Keeping Track of Busy and Slack Departments. 


This system of keeping the orders in the shop also 
makes it possible to tell by a glance at the shop order 
cabinet what departments are busy and what are about 
out of work 


Blanks for Shop Orders. 
Two of the blanks for shop orders are shown in Fi 
10, which is used for ordering Vanstone work, and I 
11, for special pipe bends. Raw material necessary for 


wt workman with which to get out work is obtained from 





STORE -ROOM ORDER 


Deliver to Bearer. /90.—. ¥ AS. a 
Ja O// & 


a 
Charge to £7 6 Date Ye Lea 
) 4 
Signed naar Foreman 
Fig. 12.—Workman’s Order for Material.—Actual Size, 3,e@ 
2% In. 


the storeroom on a form similar to Fig. 12. These are 
turned in to the stock clerk to enter on the cards already 
described, and are later checked up with the time sheets 
by the cost clerk. These shop forms all provide a place 
for the order or job number, which also serves as the 
tracing number in the shop. 

The concluding article will describe the 
method of keeping track of costs, which has been 
adopted by this concern. 

(To be continued.) 
ildealiaaataalmaitt 


The Zanesville File Company. 

HE Zanesville File Company is a new concern at 
t South Zanesville, Ohio, organized November 27 
last with a capital of $10,000, paid in, of which David D. 
Lewis is president; H. C. Williams, secretary, and F. F. 
Kohler, treasurer. The company has secured a building 
located between the Pennsylvania tracks on the north 
side and the Zanesville & Wheeling tracks on the south 
side, with switches direct to shop from both roads, af 
fording excellent shipping facilities. The production will 
approximate 150 dozen 8 and 10 in. Mill Files daily for 
the present. The company’s specialty will be 6, 8, 10 and 
12 in. Mill Files. A complete machine shop has been 
installed for the production of its own machines and 
hammers. Several good sized orders have already been 
booked to start up on. Mr. Lewis, the president, has had 
a large experience in the business, having started what 
was known as the Jamestown File Works, which was 
subsequently removed to New Comerstown, Ohio, in 1906, 
and is thoroughly familiar with the business 

—»~-e—_———— 


Iwan Bros.’ New Plant. 


WAN BROS., manufacturers of Post Hole Augers and 
| Diggers. Drain and Mining Tools, Hay Knives, &c., 
are removing from Streator, Ill., to South Bend. Ind 
They have already commenced manufacturing at the lat 
ter place and expect to have their office located there 
by the end of January. The new plant is located on a 
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branch of the Michigan Central Railroad. The forging 
room, which is 50 x 150 ft., is equipped with power ham- 
mers and presses, besides the usual complement of drills, 
grinders, polishers, &c. The forging furnaces are oil 
burning and power is supplied by motors. On the west 
of the shop is a 50 x 50 ft. boiler room, which is also in- 
tended for galvanizing and tinning. On the east is a 
60 x 180 ft. two-story addition for finishing, stockroom 
and office. The firm states that it will be equipped to 
turn out its product with greater satisfaction to itself 
and to its customers than heretofore. 


——--o___ 


The Hart @ Cooley Company. 

The Hart & Cooley Company, New Britain, Conn., 
New York office, 79 Chambers street, in its catalogue B 
illustrates a variety of lockers for different purposes. 
Among these are lockers designed primarily for armories, 
lodges, &¢c., where more than the ordinary paraphernalia 
must be accommodated. The fittings consist of six trous- 
er hangers, four coat hooks and a shoe rack. Fittings 
can be furnished to meet local conditions. Another type 
of locker is built to work in connection with a fan which 
sucks the air out of the lockers and in this way gives 
increased ventilation. An exhaust fan is attached to a 
duct in the top of the lockers, which extends the length 
of a section, wholly concealed from view. 


a a 


The Kohler Garden Tools. 





F. E. Kohler & Co., Canton, Ohio, are using a steel 
shank on their one and two prong weeding hoes in place 
of malleable shanks as heretofore. The firm directs at- 
tention to its weed extractor, dandelion spud and turf 
edgers, which are substantial steel tools attractively 
finished. 

— ——_ som — 


Concrete Adjustable Finishing Tools. 





The rapid increase in the use of concrete for building 
construction of all kinds in the past few years has em- 
phasized the need of improved implements and tools for 
handling such work. The line of concrete finishing tools 
made by the Arrowsmith Concrete Tool Company, Arrow- 
smith, Ill., embody features of improvement which are 





Fig. 1.—Concrete Trovwel. 


not only intended to develop speed and accuracy in finish- 
ing work, but also to minimize the labor required to secure 
these results. Fig. 1 shows the trowel with the jointed 
handle attachment which constitutes its distinctive fea- 
ture. The handle is made long enough to enable a man 
to work in an upright position, and the slotted handle 
attachment allows free vertical or lateral movement with- 
out shifting the trowel. The handle is slipped on and 





Fig. 2.-Concrete Edging Tool. 


off without removing the nut, and though clamped tight 
enough to stand at any angle, can by a slight tap be 
raised or lowered. Fig. 2 shows the edging tool, which 
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is operated by the same handle used for the trowel. 
Special merit is claimed for the concave form of this 
tool, which permits work to be finished from the center 
backwards from the direction in which the tool is mov 
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Fig. 3.—Concrete Emergency Handle 


ing, thus insuring a finish straight and close to the form. 
In Fig. 3 an emergency handle is shown, which can be 
used with either the jointer or the trowel. It is fitted 
with the same adjustable joint as the long handle, and, 
being set slightly back of the center, gives a balance that 
avoids straining or cramping of the hand. 


———+oe—_____ 


The Fuller All Steel Adjustable Scaffolding. 





With a view to supplying scaffolding of combined 
strength, lightness and convenience, H. B. Fuller, 186- 
188 West Third street, St. Paul, Minn., is offering the 
equipment here illustrated. It is intended to meet the 
requirements of workmen whose equipment has to be 
frequently moved, adjusted and stored. The problem of 
providing safe and suitable scaffolding in building opera- 
tions is one that usually involves a good deal of expendi- 
ture in material and labor, which not infrequently ex- 
ceeds the cost of the particular work for which it is re- 
quired. It often happens also that material so used is 





Fig. 1. The Fuller All-Steel Adjustable Scaffolding. 


of no value for a similar purpose on another job. The 
scaffolding shown in Figs. 1 and 2 is constructed en 
tirely of steel, which together with its ease and speed in 
setting up, its lightness, strength and durability, and 
the wide range of adjustment afforded, comprises its 
distinctive features of merit. Both trestles and beams 
are formed of sheet steel pressed to shapes desired. The 
trestle legs, Fig. 3, are made of light pressed steel chan 
nels and form a telescoping and folding tripod. Beams 
of light construction are formed telescoping steel shells. 
each 10 ft. long, and are designed to be used in pairs: 
The inner sections of the tripod legs are provided with 
a series of holes, which with the automatic latch locking 
pin attached to the outer section constitutes the scheme 
of adjustment for elevation. The legs are hinged by 
strong rivets between lugs to the top casting. The latte 
is a flat disk 8 in. in diameter, having a wrought iron 
center pin projecting 6 in. above its surface to engage 
and hold the beams or planks which it supports. Below 
the casting the pin is threaded for connection with a 
union to a %-in. steel tube which extends downward 
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and is of equal length with the upper leg section. The 
spread of the legs is controlled by braces of suitable 
length, to the outer ends of which are hinged lugs riveted 
to the inside of the regular channels. The legs are 
united at the center by a sliding collar, to which they 
are riveted and which slides freely on the center tube 
for the purpose of folding. All of the three legs of the 





Fig. 2.—The Fuller Scaffolding at Half Hight. 


trestle maye be independently adjusted for a level setting 
on uneven surfaces, such as sloping floors, stairways, 
&c., so that the tripod can be arranged to meet almost 
any conditions of surface irregularity within its range. 
Two sizes are kept in stock, No. 0, weighing 35 Ib. each, 
made especially for plasterers and for all work under 
12-ft. ceilings, and No. 1, weighing 45 Ib., designed for 
all trades and purposes requiring support for work from 
the floor up to 18 ft. Special trestles either higher or 
lower than those described are made to order. The 
beams are about 4 in. wide on top and 5 in. at the bot- 
tom, with a depth of 4% in., and the 10-ft. sections in 
which they are made weigh 27 lb. Holes are pierced in 
the upper side to engage the pins when the beam rests 
on the top of the trestle, and are designed to be used in 





Fig. 3 Trestle Opened and Closed, 


pairs, for which purpose one is slightly smaller than the 
other so that they slide together with a lap of at least 2 
ft.. which is recommended for security. The beams in 
ordinary work will cover a span of 18 ft.; three of them 
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may be extended over a space of 26 ft. It may also be 


extended indefinitely over trestles set up for support at 
necessary intervals, thus a working or storage platform 
of any desired area may be constructed. 

+e —___ 


Hayes Ratchet Handle Pumps. 


The accompanying illustrations represent improve 
ments in the ratchet handle pumps made by Hayes Pump 
& Planter Company, Galva, Ill, Fig. 1 showing a wind- 
mill lift standard. The cog gear leverage increases the 
power and causes the pump to work easily in deep wells 
or permits the use of a large cylinder in shallow wells 
The ratchet slide works against a roller bearing to re 
duce friction to a minimum. The pumps have a full 6-in. 
stroke, and the weighted handle can be increased in length 
for deeper wells or heavy work by inserting a longer pipe 
The handle cogs are completely covered at every point of 
the stroke to afford protection against injury to the hand 
of the operator from coming in contact with cogs. The 





Fig. 2.—Hand Top. 
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ig. 1.—Windmill Lift Standard, Fig. 3.—Windmill Top 


cog handle is constructed so that when worn it can be 
taken out and reversed, giving twice the wear. The 
pumps are fitted with large hard polished steel pins with 
long bearings, locked in position so that they cannot 
turn, and are furnished with either hand or windmill top. 
Fig. 2 shows the hand top with the handle lowered to 
its extreme point, illustrating the protection afforded by 
the cog guard. The pumps are readily adapted for wind- 
mill purposes with the special windmill top shown in 
Fig. 3, in which the handle is shown raised to illustrate 
the construction of the cog guard. With this style of 
top the trouble and annoyance of detaching the handle 
every time it is desired to change from a hand to a 
windmill pump is avoided. By removing the rod pin the 
windmill rod is free to work within the ratchet slide 
which forms an excellent guide. The company takes 
the ratchet handle pumps in many styles: the divided 
cylinder force, plunger tube force, three-way tubular 
well, adjustable base lift and force, cast lift and force 


set lengths and standards. ™ 
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Folding Razor Strop. 





Che Case Cutlery Mfg. Company, Little Valley, N. Y., 
is putting on the market the Strophoue folding razor strop 


here illustrated. It combines two firm stropping surfaces 
of different grades of leather, one for sharpening and the 


yther for finishing, each 9 in. long, which can be folded 
ver at the center and fastened with a flap and ball 
ind socket snap, as shown. T is the form of the 


particularly conven 
. _—P 


~ 


Strophone when not in use, and 





lolding R trop 

ent for packing and carrying. ‘The illustration also 
shows the device hung to a hook us in operation, although 
it may also be used by folding it inside out to bring the 
stropping surfaces outside and pulling the flap through 
the ring so as to form a stiff strop which may be rested 
on a table or other firm support. The company expresses 
the belief that with this strop the average man can keep 
his razor in better condition than with the ordinary swing 
strop 


The Watson Electric Flat Iron. 


Che W. N. Durant Company, Milwaukee, Wis., is in- 
troducing the electric flatiron shown herewith, for which 
it makes special claims as to efficiency and durability. 
The company devotes its device to alternating current 
circuits and employs a magnetic coil of fireproof wire 
embedded in a casting of proper material. The heat is 


a 


} 





The Watson Electric Flat Iron 


developed by hysteresis in the entire body casting, and 
iS ho part is ever hotter than the working surface, the 
danger of burning out is said to be entirely eliminated. 
An advantage in the iron is said to be its economy in the 
consumption of current. The 6-Ib, iron, which is the most 
popular size, consumes less than 450 watts under working 
eenditions and the 7%4lb. very little more. It is ex- 
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plained that the device is so insulated as to have a large 
heat storage capacity. retaining an ironing temperature 
for «a considerable time after being disconnected. Four 
minutes is required to bring the iron to a working heat 
distributed evenly over the entire bottom surface. A 
feature of the iron is its double pointed shape, and owing 
to the nicety of adjustment possible in the size of the 
magnetic coil, the irons can be furnished accurately tested 
out for any current from 100 to 120 volts of any fre- 
quency. No harm, however, can result from subjecting 
them to an overload of 15 per cent., it is explained. The 
handle connections and finish will retain their good ap- 
pearance after considerable usage. When not in use the 
iron may be tipped back on the end of the handle and 
resting plate, or an iron stand with asbestos pad can be 
furnished. The terminals are provided with a flexible 
cord so connected that it will not kink or wear; the 
terminal plug is easily slipped off or on directly back 
of the handle to break or make connection. 
+e -—— 


The Onward Sliding Furniture Shoe. 


A radical departure from the ordinary wheel furniture 
caster is shown in the accompanying illustration, which 
represents a shoe made by the Onward Mfg. Company, 
Menesha, Wis., with Chicago office at 48 South Clinton 
street. This shoe, which is intended to serve the same 
purposes as a wheel caster, is constructed with a glass 
or porcelain base, fitted with a split spring stem, which 
prevents its dropping out when the furniture is lifted 
from the floor. It can, however, be easily removed, and 
will fit any hole not larger than the washer at its lower 
extremity. The pin is attached to the metal top of the 
porcelain base by a ball and socket joint, which allows 
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The Onward Stiding Furniture Shoe. 


the shoe to adjust itself to uneven surfaces. It is claimed 
that pianos and other furniture can be slid along on these 
shoes without injury to-the floor, carpet, linoleum or rug, 
and will not wrinkle rugs on a polished floor. The shoe 
is made in six sizes, from 1 to 3 in., with a special size, 
4% in., to fit all styles of pianos. They are made with 
nickel plated, bronze and palm oil tin housings and are 
packed six sets in a box, except in the three smaller 
sizes, which come 12 and 24 sets in a box, while piano 
shoes are packed one set in a box, a set consisting of 
four shoes. These sliding shoes are used in some of the 
principal metropolitan hotels. It is recommended that 
polished floors or new linoleum be coated with oil or floor 
wax before the shoes are used. 
———_~-e___— 


The Marsh-Ayer Miter Box. 


The H. C. Marsh Company, Rockford, Ill., is offering 
the miter box here shown. The bed and back are cast in 
one piece to give increased strength to the frame and 
to avoid the plates getting out of adjustment. They are 
ribbed to give clearance for sawdust. and the ribg are 
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justed and prevents the guides being 
The stop 
ig down on the saw. In addition to 


posts as the saw is raised 


ive and commonly used angles, there 


the saw 


owing the actual angle of 


venient device for securely locking 
it any angle, which is operated by 
latch. Length gauges for duplicate 


nay be swung instantly into position 
and 


rests for cutting angles 


are set on a swivel, 
sed as back 


legrees. The stock gauges, near the 


the back, for cutting crown,moldings, are con 
rv clamping 


together several pieces 


nulfaneously ; it may also be left set 


asings are being cut alter 


nately, as in the case of inside finish with a back band 
A feature of the box is the dull nickel finish, which is 
not paint, but an actual nickel plate. The saw guides 
degree scale and all steel pieces are brightly polished 
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Current Hardware Prices. 















































































. General Goods,—In the following quotations General that the price of the goods in question ranges from 33% 
Goods—that is, those which are made by more than one per cent. discount to 33% and 10 per cent. discount 
manufacturer—are printed in /talics, and the prices named, F 
unless otherwise stated, represent those current in the mar- Names of Manufacturers.—For the names and ad- 
ket as obtainable by the fair retail Hardware trade, w hether dresses of manufacturers see the advertising columns and 
from manufacturers or jobbers. Very small orders and also THE IRON AGE Directory, issued annually, which 


broken packages often command higher prices, while lower gives a classified list of the products of our advertisers and 

prices are frequently given to larger buyers. (hus serves as a bIRECTORY of the Iron, Hardware and 
Special Goods.—Quotations printed in the ordinary Machinery trades. 

type (Roman) relate to goods ol PARECar mAneleceES Standard Lists.—‘‘ The Iron Age Standard Hardware 

ers, who are responsible,for their correctness. They usua \y Lists ” contains the list prices of many leading geods 

represent the prices to the small trade, lower prices s an) ‘ eg Ss. 

obtainable by the fair retail trade, from manufacturers or Additions and Corrections.—The trade are requested 
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jobbers. to suggest any improvements with a view to rendering these 
Range of Prices.—-A range of prices is indicated by quotations as correct and as useful as possible to Retail 
neans of the symbol @. Thus 33's @ 33% & 10%, signifies Hardware Merchants. 
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pik one an » 94. & Genuine Dover, per gt No, 1, T0410 Px 
eet S26.00. seer cece eee eee eeeee — | Tumbler . $7.50; me 2 a Machine (Cut Thread) F | Mfr’ : ae price re gross. Ss 

aqnnnones ily Size, $7.50; 3. Extra Fam- % 2 § and smaller..... TE 10% ts re ee he 
Gimlet Bits Per aro | $3 — $24.00; No, 4, Hot ane, Large , and longer TOE10 eee Reg. . 6.85 29: 90 33.50 ~S 
» DOM cre A Meee we ay I ee a Ue o - z 1 Qa 2 ay => My a 

Common Dbl. Cut..... $3.00@3.25 | Holt-Lyon Co. ap POOF and Shutter — Water, Hi.) ae eee oe ee 

German Pattern, Nos. 1 to 19. Holt, per ee No, 5, Jap’d $0.80; Cast /ron Barrel, Japanned, Wel td, Btm.32.00 34.65 38.65 |< 

$5.75: 11 to 13, $5375 | No. x ver’ d, $1. 15: No. B Jap'd, Round Brass Knob cree e ee OTI9 41.39 40.39 on 

Hollow Augers— $1.85 6, Jap’d $1.¢ i é neh. ..« 8 \ 5 6 8 | Bull Rings— see Rings. Bull 

. ty per doz., No 2 Per doz. .$ a . : ?ings, Bul 

Bonney Pat., per coe. .$5.50@6.00 | ¢) 25 . “ er doz..$0.30 35 of = Butts— B 

Reale ce en .»--20&10% | Pantin Mfe. Co.: Cast Iron Spring” For t, Jap'd Wp ht. High Liat a cn ae 65 

l ersal 0% | * + oS . TRO aigciw a's X 1 vires Pte EHSE, PCTS, OY.09 

| Improved Dover, per gro., No. 60 ae is s bout’s D& 1 

Ship Augers and Bits— “| "$6.00: No, 75. $6.59; No. 100, $7.00: | Per doz........ $1.20 1.50 2.9; | Cast Brass, Tebout -0- AOEI0 
Ship Augers......... eng —% | No. 102, Tin'’d, $8.50; N 150, Cast Iron Chain, Japanned Cast Iron-—- 

E Tent seecerceessdd BAD, Hotel, $15.00; No. 152, Hotel RE: sccviemintes a 8 10 | Fast Joint, Broad jE 1005 
L’liom Zin } em No, 200. I imbler, Per doz.. $1. 1.40 1.65 | Fast Joint, Narrow. ..40&10050 
Watr $9. . N. con oes at . Cast Tron F lat Shutte r, Jap’d Loose Joint..... ». MENTS 

Snell’s ; doz $25.00 » wenn _ . Brase Knobs r Loose Pin see tee ee ees Tk 10075 
Awl Hafts—see Handles, Bellows— eaanre nes? ie: ae ie ee TOEE TOES 

Uechanics’ Tool. Blacksmith. Standard Last: Wrought Barrel J - i 1.25 arliament Butts TIT 

Awis— Split Leather..... 657, “aataanings we Steel- , 
Brad An ls: - Grain Leather...... : 50@5 & 10% Barrel Bronzed... G0. 10 Light Varro ‘9! Sieh =, | 

Handled ........ gro, $2.75 3.00 Hand— | = Pee ccna as Tk 10704 1081 reraidl , ieee 

Unhdled, Shidered...gro.esae6eée | Inch... 6 7 8 9 m | 8s Shutter ..... 50LITIOL MES ae re 8 8 ae COED 2 

Unhandled, Patent. .gro.66@7¢ | Doz. .8300 5.50 6.00 6.50 7.5 ks Square Neck........25@7501 Reversible and Broad... 7&5 
Peg Als: Moiders— ! S Square ee 70410 €104180% Loose Joint, Narrow, Light S 

Unhandled, Patent. .gro. 31@3h¢ Incl bs ) 15 16 > pee ks o8s > + 5 se 0%, pinetde Blind. “ > | = 

Unhdled, Shidercd. . gro. 65A0¢ Doz g 9 19 1 - Ives’ Wr t Metal 1 , — able Cheat 65° y \ 
Scratch Arles: | Bells— Cow~— bi Expansion— ia} ; Japann d , > 

Handled, Com...qro. $3.50@4.00| Wrought Cow Belis...... Y r A. Evans’ Crescent..... ....40@60 ight Narrow, Loose “. } | = 

Handled. Socket .qro.$11.50@12.00 | Jersey... ....-..000 ” 75:&10% tichards Mfg. Co 551 W085 x 
Elmore Tool Mfe. Co. i Gees fier... oe Star Expansion Bolt Co. : Light Narrow, Ball we. ay 1S 

Tinners’ and Mal ns 55&7 Do eer ee ene Star, Lag Screw Tyne. .60&10&5&2 SG reid ok : es? | 

nae . star. Wood Screw Trpe 10% | Steeple Tipped.........70% | 














PMDTS PRION oc oncésiccecicrevs cot 60 Home, R. & E Mite, Co.’s......55&109, Star, Machine, Single Wedge....60% | Ral? Tipped 
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Canon: Bird— 

Heidryx LBrass: Series 3000, 5000, 
1100, net list; 1200, 15%; 200, 300 
GN” (d40 0S preabedissecacvUreseeboneneen 30 
Hendryx Bronze: Series 700, 800 
Hendryx Bnamelods.cscecsscoeceoess 35 


Calipers—Sce Compasses, 
Calks, Toe and Heel— 





Blunt, 1 prong, per 100 1b., 
$3.50 @ $3.85 

Sharp, 1 prong, per 100 lb., 
$4.00) $4.35 

Burke 1} MGs 2D 

B i irp ‘I 

444 « 2 | LB t 

Heel, 4% 134 ¢ 
Lautier, B t rp, 42% « 
Perki Lb t, WI 65¢; Shary 

4.15¢ 

Can Openers— 

See OGpciucrs, Can, 

Caps, Percussion— 
Ricn's B. Ths os scans cess Ge 
G ) ae ».- per M 
P. Dawscusenawwam . per M Poa@ee 
D. Bix-c acces caine per M. 48.50¢ 
WMGROE .cicc bd nevess per M 62.63¢ 


Primers— 


Berdan Primers, $2 per M. .2keo, 





Primer Shells and Bullets... lokl7Z, | 

All other primers per M.$l.52@L.60 | 
Carpet Stretchers— 

See Slretchers, Carpet. 
Cartridges— 

Blank Curtridycs: ; 
S80 Re Sb ako xee ies 1065 % 
2 ae a” eee 1045% 
22 cal. Rim, $1.50.....06. 105% 
$2 cal. Rim, $2.75.......+ 10k5% 

B. B. Caps, Con. Ball, Swgd . $190 

B. B. Caps, Round Ball.... $1 y 

OOO POG cx os 0.6.0 3:6.555.50'40m ) 

Varget and Sporting Rifle. 155% 


Primed Shells and Bullets. 15&10% 


Rim Fire, Sporting........+.. 0% 
Rim Fire, Military........ 135 
Casters— 

ee 6 4 ah hee . 22. -65E10@70% 
. | Serrrere ones 60 WU ~ 
Philadelphia .........7&lL@i5% 
Acme, Ball Bearing.........-..-- 35 
Gem (Roller Bearing).....70&10X&1 JS 
Steel Gem (Roller Be aring) SC auaweue 70 
Standard Ball Bearinug.............-- 45 


Yale (Double Wheel) low list...40&10 


Cattle Leaders— 
See Leaders, Cuttle. 


Chain, Proof Coil— 
American Coil, Straight Link: 
3-146 % 5-16 % yy 5% 

7.70 5.10 4.10 $3.50 3.80 3.10 
4-1 1%to 14 inch. 
$3.00 3.10 
In cask lots, deduct 25 
German Coil. as 
German DP utter rm C oil: 

6-0 to L...seee woe ee OELIESYS 

2 and 3........ -C0&lELO@I0% 

b, 5 and 6..... 5VE 10 IV 105 % 


Halte 
Halter Chains.. 
German Pattern 
list July 24, ’97.. 
Covert Mfg. Co.: 
Halter 


G0RSECOE 10% 
He all 
- C0 10£5@0%, 


Cow Ties— 

See Halters and Ties. 
Trace, Wagon, &c.- 
aoe 8s, Western Standard: 100 pi 

—j-3, Straight, with ring . $26.00 
oF , 6-2, Straight, with ring .$27.00 
6\4-—8-2, Straight, with ring .$30.00 

6-10 2, Str’ght, with ring .$35.00 
NOTE.—Add 2c per pair for Hooks 

Twist Traces: add per pair jor Nos. 2 | 

and 3, 2 No. 1, 3c; No. 0, 4¢ to price of 

Straight Link. 

Eastern Standard Traces, 
on Chain, &¢ 

Miscellaneous— 

Jack Chain, list July 10, 93: 
JTVOW seccs Ok WES C GOEL 1E10% 
BOSD «cic cance eseceretes 65% 

Safety and Plumbers’ Chain. [15% 


Wag 


270 








Gal. Pump Chain....1b., 44%2@5% 
Bridgeport Chain Co.: ; ; 
tenoh Ha ter and Coil.35&2'2@40 
Triumph Do veveresee DOK10@60 
Brown Ha ter “and Coil... .45@50K5 
Covert Mfg, Co.: : 
Breast, Halter ee Rein, Stal 
lion ensbwoctesenees 40 
ida Comm ity 
Ainerican Halter, Dog and Kennel 
( s ween { 
Niagara D g ‘Leads and Kennel | 
Chains .a50K& | 
Wire Goods C 
Dog Chain 70 | 
Universal Dbl.-Jointed ¢ in 709 
Chain and Ribbon, Sash— 
Oneida Community: 
Steel Chain,....cccocccccccscccccsses 0 
Pullman: 
Bronze Chain, 60%; Steel Chai 


Coppered a ate 6&1 


Sash Chain Attachments, per set. .8¢ | 
Aluminoy Sash Ribbon, per 199 } 
ft . .$2.00@$ | 

Sash Ribbon Attachments, per set. .8¢ 


Chalk— 
Carpenters’ Blue 
Carpenters’ Red.... 
Carpenters’ White 


Checks, Door— . 


Bardsley’s 7 , 5° 
Pullman, per ‘ero ; $54.90 
Russwin 33% ° 


Chests, Tool 


American ‘I est Co.: 
sOyS Chests. with Tools... 
Youths’ Chests, with Tools i 
Gentlemen's Chests, with Tools. .30 
Farmers Carpenters, etc,, Chests 
with Tools cutee ‘ 2 
Machinist and Pipe Fitters 
Chests, Empty........ 49 
Tool Cabinets......... . . 15 
C. E, Jennings & Co,’s Machinists 
Tool Chests...cccaxs 7 
Chisels— 


SocketFramingandFirmer 





Standard List. .86&10@ 80k10& 1 
Buck Bi oie 
Cc. E. Jennings & Co,: . 
Socket Firmer No. 10 even deena 
S et Framing No, 1... 25a 
Swa . 6 
L. & I. J. te& C 7 «& 
“Tanged - 
langed Pirwers 30653 
Buck Bh 
( KE, Jenning © Nos, 191, 181. 
L. & I. J. White coccccnccaeee 
Cold— ib. 
Cold Chisels, good quality. Babeé 
Cold Chisels, fair quality. 1a IR 
Cold Ci. sels, ordinary.... 9ale¢ 
Elmore Tool Mfg. C¢ 
gh Ree er WKS 
Chucks— 
Almond Dr re: 
Almond Turret Six-Tool Chuci j 
Beach Pat, each $8,00........0- 5 
empire itaceauensseecheawanen 2 
Blacksmiths’ ......... 2 
Jacobs’ Drill Chucks............ 
Dratt’s Positive Drive 2 
Skinner Lathe Chucks: 
DIOS cnvovsccndussicecncceesen 5 
Universal, Reversib le Jaws } 
Universal, Com. Style Jaws 40 
Combination, Reversible Jaws 05 
Combination, Com, Style Jaws...40 





Round Body or Box Body, 2 Chuck 
MR. aces acdebeedenndsiawencée ts ‘enue 
Geared Scroll Chucks............ 25 
Drill Chucks: 
New Model, 2 Geared Pat 
tern, 25 Skinner Patent, ...25 
ig Ee ree ee 
PIG COMCRB i csisiccesses 
Standard paces ahh én 
Drill Press Vises 
Face Plate Jaws aanaaeeeasieny 
Standard Tool Co,: 


Improved Drill C ‘huck,. aa hiw ke 45 

Union Mfg. Co,: 

Combination Noe. 1,2 3 ¢ 8.6 
7, 8 and 17, 40 No. 21.. 39 
— Combinations, Nos. 83 ai 
mn wieesednes se 





Geared Scroll, Nos, 33, 34 and 35. .23 


Independent Iron, Nos, 18 and 318.35 
Independent Steel, No, 64... 25% 
Union Drill, Nos. 000, 00, 100, 101 
ee Sere . 2% 
Union Czar Drill ; 2 
Universal, 11, 12, 16, 17, 13, 14, 15..40 
Universe No, €.. <...cccacsves ) 
Iron Face Plate Jaws, Nos. 28, 30, 
je” Ye Ra er 35% 
Steel Face Plate Jaws, Nos. 70 and 
West: ‘ott Patent Chucks: 
I 50 
Little Giant Auxiliary Drill.......5 
Little Giant Double Grip Drill 
Little Giant Drill, Improved......50 
SE Sco duchnetsclocnunonaavand 50 
Scroll Combination Lathe........ 50 
Whitaker Mfg. Co,: 
National Drill........ eeeneubdioaness 35 
Clamps— 
Carriage maken Star, P., S. & W 
a” ‘ cGbike Vi MhdbeNO be hue beusddincen 50 
Zesly, Parallel...........000.0.33%&10% 
Hammer & ‘ons 
NEE catia eddie densscuecks 20&5 
Carriage Makers’ H, P. Screw.40&5 
Myers’ Hay Rack. sé cay 50 
Lineman’s Swedish Nevertur 65 
Saw Clamps, see Vises, Saw Filers’ 
Cleaners, Drain, 

Iwan’s Champion, Adjustable....... 50° 
Iwan’s Champi Stationary........ 40 
Sidewalk— 

American Fork & Hoe Co.: 
Star Pp doz., Socket, $4.00: 
Shank eae $3.59 
ebank, # doz., X 7%, $3.50; Shank 
Te Ms ebcanewkl $3.75 


Geese. Butchers’ — 
PY eS iuyke hb uwks wadsune 3N° 
Fayette R, Pinn 





L. & I. J. White C 
Clippers, Horse and 
Sheep— 

Chicago Flexible Shaft C 
] Cl Hors each. .$10.75 ! 
20th Ce Hors each. ..$5.00 
Light t Horse, each,$15.09 
Chicag Horse, ¢ h $2 ) 3 
Stewart’ nclosed Gear Roll \ 8 
Bearing Horse, each $6.75 
Stewart's New Model Shee 
Shearing Machine, each.$1!2.75 | 
St rt Enclosed Gear Shear 
Machine, No. 8, each. .$9.75 J 


Clips, Axle— 
Styles, list 


y 


Reqular July 1, °05, 
SIL80E 10% 
Cloth and Netting, wire 
See Wire, ce. 
Cocks, Brass— 
Tlardirare list: 
Plain Bibbs, Globe, Kerosene, 
Racking, Liquor, Bottling, 
t-¢ . 197 
Compression Bibbs........ 70 
Coffee Mills— 


See Mills. Coffee. 


Collars, Dor— 


\ Chain, W B. Stevens & 
Son's list ; ‘ 40% 
Leather, Walter B,. Stevens & Son's 
OE a eh aOR UE os eon ia sien aaes 40% 


Compasses, Dividers, &c. 


Ordinary Goods TIMMY 





IRON AGE 


Conductor Pipe, 
L. C. L. to Dealera: 
Gal, Steel. Charcoal, Copper. 
Northeastern: 


Tk10% SVE INT 4 50610 
Pastern: 

TOELVES Uk 1087 90 10 
Central: 

Fads 60 C10 
Vorthwestern: 

Tobe by 60 10% 
Western 

TITY 50k 121% ko 
Tennessee 

Hc I 12. SUE 10 
Southe 

‘ a 1214 50S 
Southivestern 

w0Z% 5045 5065 

7 60 2 h 10days. fF 

to ij nt elivered, 


| lroughs, 


Coolers, Water— 
L. & G Mfg. 


Gal. 2 3 4 6 8 
Galvanized,ea .$1.85 $ $2.25 $ $ 
Galvanized, Lined l lles 

Gal 2 4 { 8 
Each $1.95 $915 $2.40 § 

White Euamel 

Agate Lined 

Coppers’ Tools— 
See J'vols, Coopers 


Coppers, Soldering 


Soldering Coppers Ib. t 


and heavier, 204¢; lighter 
than 8 lb. to pair.. She 
Cord— Sash— 

Braided, Drab ‘ h 

Braided, White, Co Vos, 8 
to 12, 22¢;: No. 7, 22'4¢; No. 6 
2314¢. In lots of 12 doz. or 
over, 1 cent less por pound 

Cable Laid Italian, (b., No. 18.37¢ 


Italian, lb., A, No. 18, 25¢; B, 2 

Common India..... ib., Mat. 
Cotton Sash Cord, Ti ted . 18a2 
Patent BRusetd.« «eevee. Ib... .20¢ 
Cable Laid Russia...... 1D... 81 
India Hemp, Br’d’d..... lb. . 2h 
India Hemp, Tiwisted.. .1b. B@a1; 


Patent India, Pwisted. «ta a aoe 








Tearl Braided, cotton, . 6 PT 
20%¢; No. 7, 19%¢€; Nos, 8 to 12, 
19%¢, in 12 doz, to 100 doz, lots, 

E dk lystone Braided, Nos, 8 to 12, 
26¢; 7, 26%; 6, 27%é 

Harmony Cable Laid Italian, Nos, 7 
ROIB soc ceccccccdscocccescecscsess # Wb 23¢ 

Pullman: 

i TE > rrr 10 

Sash Cord Attachments, per 100, .$2.0 

Samson, Nos. 8 to 12: 

Braided, # %.. Drab Cotton 
55¢; Italian Hemp, 40¢@ ) 
50¢; Linen, 65¢; White Cot- 
ton, 50¢; Spot Cord.. wé [= 

Massachusetts, White...8 th 40¢ 

Massachusetts, Drab....# Ib 45¢ 

Phoenix, White, Nos 8 to 12 a¢ 

Silver Lake, per Ib.: 

A, Drab, 4¢; A, White, 40¢ 
B, Drab. 40¢; B, Wh ite, 35¢ 
Italian Hemp, 40¢; Linen 5Tlo ¢ 

See also Chain and Ribbon. 
Wire, Picture— _ 

Full Length..... eacesackie 9aA—% 

Short Length...... 9020 @ 7% 

Hendryx Standard Wire }’icture Cord 

old list, 85& 

Turner & Stanton Co. Wire Pictur 
Ns diledhdsrevies-0% wancaseaevies : 90 
Cradles— 

I iiwa dk ckrskanandua wee e's 50% 
Crayons— 

White Rovnd Crayons, Causes, 1 
gro., $8.00, $8.50, $9.00 and $10 00 | 
according to grade. 

Zelnicker’s Lumber: # ar 
White and Purple, Ind $7.5 
Bine Red, Green ‘ y ind 

Terra Cotta, $6.50; Bla $4 

Giant Lumber, 5% in. x 15-16 in 
round, all colors, $12,00; Inde 
ibles, $14.00; Blacks $10.0 

Genuine Soapstone, Metal Workers’ 

5 ing x % in. Round, $2.50; 5 i x 
% in, Square, $1.75: 5 x % x 3-16 
$2.50; 5 x 1% x 3-16.. se ces «Gae00 

Suremark, Blac k, $2.25; Blue, Red 
i a EE $2.5 


Crooks, Shepperds’— 
American Fork & Hoe Co, : 





ae covnead cakenied # doz. 24.50 | 
Crow Bars—se e Bars, Crow. 
Cultivators— 
Aue in Fork & Hoe Co,: 
or Garden . . 506 


‘Cutle ry, Table— 


| 
International Silver Company: 





No. 12 M’d’m Knives, 1847.2 d $3 
Star, Eagle, Rogers & Hamilt 
ind Anchor ; Pd 
Wm. Rogers & Son.. t . $2 
Cutters— Glass— 
H. H. Mayhew Co...... 4 
Se REE 20 vecetawns aa t 
i eae er 10%, 
Woodward 00 
Meat and Food— ‘i 
ali . ‘ 
/ 04 4 6 407 
2 % 
-« . er 
&7 
N@INK5 
, 6 1&5 
@ doz. 40@5 
“Nos... 305. | 31 320-322 
35.00 $18.00 $14.09 $72.00 $68.00 | 
New Triumph No. 605, # doz. $24.09 | 
40 
| 


tusswin Food, No $214.00; N 7 
$27.00; 3, $42.00 15K 10K 10 
$15.9 $18.00 
Enterprise Beef .Shavers 25 
Siaw and Kraut 
Henry LDisston & Sons 
Slaw and Kraut Cutter 3 
Corn Graters........... 
J. M. Mast Mfg, Co.: 
Slaw Cutters, 1 Knife Fd $ 
Combined Slaw Cutt and = Cor 
Grater ad $4.00 
Tobacco 
1/1 Iron, Cheap...doz, $4.25@4.50 
Ent erpri se 5 
National, @ doz., N $21; N d 
$18 , i 


Braces Post Hole, &c— 


Disston’s: 
Rapid, # 4d $24 
Samson, #@ doz., $ 
Iwan’s Pat, Post H uid W 
Auger i 
Vaughan Pa rn P li \ r 
Perfecti Post H D i 
d $8 
Split Handle P H I I 
Hercules Patter can 
Kobler’s, @ doz., Universal, $14.00: 
| t (y $ Het 3 
Invi I $ Rival 
x » Neer $7.59 
Never-Break Crucible Steel P st 
Hole Diggers 60 


Dividers—S.o ( 


pa SSC8 


Drawing Knives— 


See Knives, Drat 


ig 


Dressers Emery Wheel— 


Sterling Emery Wheel Dre 
Sterling Wheel Dresser Cu 


Drills and Drill 


Blacksmith’s 
Machines 


Common 


Breast, Millers Falls 
Breast, P., S. & W 

C. & C, Ratchet.. 
Reversible Ratchet Die 
Goodell Automatic Drills.5 
Millers Falls Automat 


Graves’, 

2, $8.16, 
Millers Falls A 
Ratchet, 
Ratchet, 
Ratchet, 
Ratchet, 


per 


utomatie D 
Curtis & Curtis 
Parker's.. 
Weston's 


CRI ete teeta cogs: 
Ratchet, No. 012 
Ratchet, Celebrated 


Ratchet, Whitney's, P., 


Whitney’s Adjustable, N 


Twist Drill 


Bit Stock 70 


Taper and Straight Sh 


doz., Nos, ob 


Weston’s, Style 


ssers ) 


tters 


Net 


Drilling 
. $1.50@1.75 


r& 10 
3314 
o0keeie 
Stocks 3 
& HON 
i Drills, 
$4.86; 
rills,33's&10 
naeeue 25 
einen den 10% 
; 40°% 
H Im- 
10(4410&5% 
$0 40K 5 
ANGWK5SY 
8S. & W.. 
40.& 100450 % 
10, $12.00, 
33% 


Giow 

“1 T0&10% 
pl 

65410@70 %, 


bo 


Drivers, Screw— 


Screw D'ver Bits, per doz. 45@50¢ 
Balsey’s Screw Holder and Driver, # 
doz., 2%-in., $6; 4-in,, $7.50; 6-in. 
DP Stitunkancadesrws ‘ - 50° 
suck Bros,’ Screw Driver Bits ..30 
SE shensccdnccwacas ee 
I Sia 70 

Elmore Tool Mfg. Co.: 
Hartford ... 6626 
Indestructible 55&7 
Standard Neverturn 663% 
Star . “3 « - T5&5 
Screw Driver Bits..... 5 
Fray’s Hol. H’dle Sets, N $12. .50 


Ford's DGrace Screw 
Gay's Double 


Driv 
Action tat 


“, 
rs 40.&10 
chet. 35 


Goodell’s Auto : 5 
Mayhew’'s Black Handle............. 40% 
Mavhew’s Monarch..... 40 
Millers Falls, # doz., Nos. 11. $9.95 
12, $13.73; 20, $8.17; 21, $8.46: 4), 
$13.43; 42, $17.21. 
Smith & Hemenway Co Never 
turn, 66% Elmora, 60%; Star, 
30&10 
Swan’s: 
Nos, 7565 to 7568, 60%; No, 7540 
40&10 


E ave Trough, Galvanized— 


Gal. Ste 
TELIGS 


Territory. 
Northeastern 


el. Copper 
5k 10% 


Eastern..... 80) 50410 
Central. ROIS 504k 107 
Northirestern. 8041045 6107 
Western SHES NESS 
Tennessee Rik he 0 
Southern 75.410 5SNASY 
Southwestern We 10421 ¥% 5065 

Terme °¢ for cash Fact 
generally delivered 

Vote.—Lower prices are ’ 

fions, 

See also Conductor Pipe LE Ws 

Elbows and Shoes 
Factory shinments. all te / 

Galv. Steel, Galv. C. JT. and 

Coppe 

Bisee ©, 3, &:. ) 

Sizes 114, 214, $14, 5, 6 KOE 10% 

Oy Men's ka xe a ” 

2 0. Qh. er a5 

Copper Elbouws..... j 

Elbows, Stove Pipe— 
Edwards, Standard Blue 10&10&1 
Edwards, R val Bl INK IN 
Reeves. Dover. Flat Crimp. .40&10&5 

Emery, Turkish— 

| t9 5, to 
16 2m: | ir 

ioe... bh 5 ¢ 51/4 Aa 
1 Kear h. 54 5% ¢ ye 
1, Kegs 1 siL4A 6 s 


1 


2 
« 


— 


i exe icae naiaies Vola ‘ 
ye a Se ee ee 


Sa. oe 


NR roe nae wn 


“ota 9 vi 
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10-1b. cans, 
10 én case. 
lb. cans, 
than 10.....10 @€ 10 ¢ 
Less quantity..10 ¢ 
NOTE.—In lots 1 to3 t 
10% is given 
Extensions, 
Ford’s Auger Bit Extensions....40&5% 


Ext.actors, emon Juice— 
—See Squeezers, Lemon 


TT icininiaili Blind— 


am a 
awk 


nt of 


Bit— 


Zimmerman’s Jap’d and Galv., 50 & 
> Bronze nd Plated . 90 
Walling scence 
Upson’s Patent ‘ 2 0% 
Cord and Weight- 

Ive } ¢g $1.08 10 
Titan, j BODE. ons vscsvennseee 10% 
Corrugated- - 

Acme ( sated ee 

Faucets — 
Cork Lined .50€ 10@ 69% 


Lined, 

HL 10A70% 

OGG . sce O65 Ok Wi % 
- WkLIATIZ 


Metallic Ke 


Red 
Petroleum 


B. & L. B. ¢ 


Metal Key bv& LU 

Star .ccccccccces 6 

West Loch vee UK 
John Sommer’s Peerless Tin K - 40 

hn Sommer’s B Tin Ke 50 
John Sommer’s Vi r Mtl. K &10 
John Sommer’s D x Metal Ke t 
John Sommer’s Dian i Lock.......40 
John Sommer’s I.X.L, Cork Lined. .50 
John Sommer’s Reliable Cork Lined 

50& 10 

John Sommer’s Chicago Cork Lined.60 
John Sommer’s O, K, Cork Lined...50 
John Sommer’s No Brand, Cedar... .50 
John Sommer's Pertect Cedar,...40% 
Self Measuring: 

Enterprise Self Measuring and. 

Pump, # doz., $36.00 7 40&10% 





Doeate 06 $36.00 10410 


v . eon 
National Measuring, # doz, $36.40&10 


Felloe Plates— 
Plates, Felloe. 


Files— Domestic— 
List Nov. 1, 1899. 
Best Brands ; We 104 75&10 % 
Standard Brands . . k10 807%, 
Lowe Grade... . 751i 101480610% 
Gold Meda 
McCatirey s 


See 


American hie 
HAO 10 


Imported— 


Stubs’ Tapers, Stubs’ list, July 
a We noma sie hh 3344 40% 


Fixtures, Fire Door— 


Richards Mfg. C 
Universal, No, cial, No. 
104 seadnenhees aneenae 6 »- $3.75 
Fusible Links, No, 96.. a 0) 
Expansion Bolts, No, 107.... ) 


Grindstone— 
Net Prices: 


ere 15 17 19 21 
Per d0Z...<.-. $3.60 3.85 4.10 4.69 
Peck, Stow & Wilcox Co 
ln 15 17 19 21 24 
$4.00 4.40 4.75 5.50 6.50 30 
Reading Hardware Co 60% 


Fodder Squeezers— 
See Con pressors. 


Forks— 

rk & Ho ve Co 
y Pota ; 
r, 3-tine 
4-tine..... 


American F 
lowa Dig 
Hay, Regula 
Hay, Regular, 
Champion, Hay 






Acme, Hay.. 

Manure, Regul 4-t : 

Manure, Regu 5 and 6 tine...70 
Champion, Manure.......... 6&5 
Columbia, Manure.. 70 
Acme, 4-tin« . 60& 0&5 
Round Shoulder Head 4 e. .65 
Champion, Header 65 
Dakota, Header..........+...-0+ 65 
Kansas Header 65 
Wood, Bark eescibaaeabee 5&5 
Steel, Barle aenbace 662 
Columbia, Spading.... T0&T&5 


Frames— Wood Saw-— 


White, S’o’t Bar, per doz.75@s0e 
Red, S’q’t Bar, per doz.$1.00Q 1.8 
Red, Dbi. Brace, per doz.$1.40@1.50 


Freezers, Ice Cream— 
(| TS 2 3 4 6 
iach $1.25 $1.60 $1.90 $2.20 $8.8C 


Fruit and Jelly Presses— 
Fruit and Jelly 


S Presses. 


Fry Pans—See Pans, Fry. 


Fuse — Per 1000 Feet. 
Hemp ssn ae acs egg 
Cotton ‘ ~- 3.20} > 
Waterproof Sal. Taped.. 3.65 oe 
Waterproof Jbl. Taped... 4 | = 


Wate rproof 7 pl Taped.. 5.15 | 


Gates, Molasses and Oi!l— | 
Pettern. ..2.< SUG B0E5% | 


Stebbins’ 


Gauges— 
Varking, Mortiaec, &c. 


Chapin-Stephens Co 
Marking, Mortis & 
Disston’s Marki Mortis 
Wire, Brown & Sharpe's 


Wir Mors« 


Wire, P,. 8S. & W. Co 


- FOA5IL 10% | 








_ AGE 
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Fayatte R. Plumb: | 
A. E. Nail. 4062'S @40612"2 Tr 
Eng. and B, S. Hand.50&10&5 1&5 
Machinists’ Hammers 60. 0&5 % ’ ° ; 
Rivet and Tinners’.40&7'2@0&12'2& Roller Bearir Bs, N 
Victor Magnetic Tack, # gro $7.75 | 
Heavy Hammers and sizes 2% 
5 Sledges— 
Under $8 1b., per ib., 50¢ 
3 to 5 1b., per 1b., $0¢. 
| 
| 


8 hE 7 
. 804104 10%, 





Over 5 1b., per 1b., 30¢ Tes 7 . Boggis | 
ae a . a : der’s Roller Beari } z., | 
Over 5 Ib., per Ib., 30¢.80€10€10%, 4 in. $12.00: 5 in.. $1}. 0. .40&107 J 
Myers’ Stayon ey | 


Handles — Hangers......... 60 


Agricultural Tool Handles Hangers— 


Geoment~ 








Are, Pick, &c... .60&10G60E10E5% Pullman Trouser, # gr No. 1 
Hoe, Rake, é&ce . saan $9.00; No. 4, $24.00; No, 5. $16.50 | 
Fork, Shovel, Spade, é&c.: , No. 8, Black Enamel, $7.50: No 
Tong Handles..........0.. 5) $21.00; No 12, $8.00; No, 
BI reg | gt | 40% view w ny di 18, Loops.. 
Cross- Cut Saw Handles a =e j 
Kenine’” ; Gate— 
Champion ....... a Myers’ Patent Gate Hangers, # doz. 
. het .50 


Disston’s ) 


| Joist and Timber 





Mechanics’ Tool Handles 


4uger, assorted... .gro.$3.00G$3.59 Lane Bros Co,... a 

Brad ‘Act. . gro $1650$1 75 Hasps— 

Chisel Handle {ss’d per gro ‘qT t Hasn 50&1 
Tanged Firme ipple, $2.404 MeWKint S Pert t Hasp, # doz..6 
($2.65; Hicko $2.15 2. \0 Hatchets— 
Socket Firming, Apple, $1.75 Re gular list, first qual.sot2%@— | 


$1.95; Hickory 1.604.1.75 


7 ond aual oy 
Socket Framing. ad quality KEI 


Hickor _ Heaters, Carriage— 





$1.60081.75 | , eo 
260 r No », $1.25 ‘BR. $150: N 
Pile, asso ted gro .$1.30@$1./0 $] No. 3D a, fs . : N ° 
Hammer, Hatchet. & No. go 5 we a 6 so ge 
60k 10@60E 1085 % Clark Coal, @ doz.. $0.75 e 
Hand Saw, Varnished, doz., 8d | Hinges— ee 
85¢; Not arnisher 4 . 
$ Varnished 657 Blindand ShutterHinges | 


Plane Handles Y } i 
¢ Surface Gravity Locking Blind: 





Jack, doz ’ ~ I> | 
, = yee — Fore, doz... ho¢ Doz. Sets arith Faetenings, No. 

Cary Tool «& os . 70; No. 8, $1.25; No. &, 

Chis £2.55 

: & > ; 

File and Awl &10 Mortise Shutter...... Sane 

Saw and Pla : Ka 30&10 VU ortise Reversible Shutter.. .80% | 

Screw Dr 30(@30&10 North’s Automati Blind Fixtures a 
M rs Fa A 1 Ratchet Auger No. 2, for Wood, $9.00; No. 3, for | 

15&10 Brick, $11.50.. none 19° 





Parker Wire 
Hale & Retest ti , 
Hinges 
Hale’s Blind Awning Hinges. No | 
110, for wood, $9.00; No, 111, f | 
Ss RE wwe Madendsbsnccnsiasacnanune | 





Su 


=» 


ro. | ae 10° 


| 
} Charles Parker Co......... 
| 
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Gimlets— Single Cut - | W. A. Zelnicker Supply Co, : Reading’s Gravity...... 60 
imbered ussort meeuneet od ed $2.00; } Stal ley's Steel prasieg Blind Hinges 
en it o2,U l l se No, +! ( sets wi t 
7 5 ments, per Gro 12,, $2.50; 20 in., $2 screws 5; with screw $ 
Nail, Veta No. 1, $2.00; °2, $2.30 $ 4 in., $ 26 i Wrightsville Hardware ( os 
Spike, Metal, No. 1, $4.00; 2, $}.80 | -, $3.80. |} O. S,, Lull & Porter 75&5 
Nail, Wood Ilandled, No. 1, | See ? d val ., Acme. Lull & Vorter 75 
$2.30; 2, $2.60 wv. ta ca SU; Queen City, Rever 7 
Spike, Wood Handled, No. 1, iy oa son, Shepard's Nois s, Nos, 60,_ 65, 
1 @ > oh BY | © a r 55 pews 6ok5 
: $4.3 p # 64-00 Ax to 34 i $5.60; 4 Niagara, Gravity Locking, Nos, 1 
Glass, American Window |, 1. r 36 | oe pe x 758 
= | Adze ( $5.8 6 irk’s O. P. = 5& 10 
See Trade Report. Clark's 0. P.. ‘Nos 5. 5a 
7 : > > ST a 
Glasses, Level— . ee, ee Tip Patn, X I 
Cc Stepl S Decsseisnn 65@65& Hatchet, # doz., 12 to 14 in,, Luffalo Gra L g N 
Glue, euid Fish— *. J oo & 5.0... 70K 10& 
Botticsa or Cans, with Brush, Hangers - ( an : a t I | & 
5410 @50% NOTE.—Barn Poor Hangers are gen Ditaioer : x 
Elwell’s Sceceasbi wn ateea erally quoted per pair, wiinout track Smpire ...... A 
Elw On | Gud Panor Door Han yers per double set Empit 
Samana Axle— sibtle trig ais ] W. H. 3M Gravity Loc 
Common Grade aro .$6.004$6.50 | * rv spring Butt C g, 4 Se : ‘ 
D s Eve ; Fricti Sieh 95 Gate Hinge 
&¢: in boxes, # tb. $1.2 a il atins Sakwees 25 | Clark's or Shepard’s—Il oz. sets 
2 th. $2.09 ig vin “ oR Se ae 1 2 3 
Helmet Hard O Se « 7 oe Mfg. Hinges with L’t'ehs.$2.00 2.70 5.00 
Griddles, Soanstone— | Elevator Hinges only 1.25 1.90 3.58 
Pike Mfg. ¢ ‘10% Railroad eres “ 
— Cronk & Carrier Mf ( New Lngland: 
eaters. Loose Axk 60&1 With Latch........d0z. .@$2.00 
Hand and Foot Power. Pyko N | Ro i ring 7 Without Lateh.....doz..a$1.60 
1 a I Griff f ( > - 
1. & ; Pyko Primo; Pyh Peer kes 10 ¢ Reversible Scif-Closing 
less: Pyko Spiral (foot power oe ae ae é | With Latch........doz. .@$1.75 
Mower Knife and 7 $5 10K —_ Ge | Without Latch,..doz....@é.si 
Royal Mfg Cx x olle toar XN Western: 
sin fe eee | Roller Bearing, Ex. H With I h 
Alundum Grinding Ma 3, eac 2 $18.0 & ith Latch... .- doz. $1.75 
* ns cs . 1 ith Latch......... 2 ? 
$5.0 a ee Bull Dog, $24 Without Latch...... doz. .$1.15 
Alan dum § Gr ea Lane Bros Wrightsville Hardware ¢ 
ee 1 § n Parlor, ‘Ball’ Bearing, $1.00 Shepard’s or Clan Hinges and 
20, $9.00 - Standard, $ N $2.85 Latches, Hinges r Lat 
} ty ) . . . = . ° 
C ombinied, $5.50 New Model §2'8); New Chan y, Nos. } 0 
aU , . 10 ver set t i ers, cor s 
Beatie chain with track 92.95 Miscellane< 2UusS— 
Grindstones— Barn Door, St \ Come soe Oo., Flew os ite Su 
Pike Mfg. ¢ Hinged oe $6.08 e Hinges, @ d pl! a 
Improved Family Grindstones, # Covered bUKS Pivot Hinges 
inch, # de $2.0 T « | Bommer U[Eros, Pivot Bi: Bear 
Ri ul Mfg. ¢ i ind Cycle I olley Hangers A 0% | i i 
Ball B ring, mounted. -. -40 saWT e Bros, | Law: M ‘ M 
Cleveland TO0&7 ; eee a : 
Grips, Nipple- Clipper, No. 7 ( Spring Hinges- 
Perfect Nipple Grips 40.&10.&2 Crow & -| Holdback, Cast Tron. . .86.75@87.00 
Cyclor No, t $6.50 | o | Non-Holdback, C'stlron$6.50C $6.7 
on and Ties pean. 7a ; | | J. Bardsley: : oa 
— New Yor & Bardsley’s. Non-Checking Mor 
De “OA eee 704%, Trol No. 3 # pail $1.25 | fs} tise “Fl loor Hinges as 1 
sridgeport Chain ¢ |} Meck ey Mfg. ¢ = Bardsley’s Patent Checking. | 
Triumph Coil and Halters,35&2'2@4 Roller Hearing, Nos, 1 and 2,.70 i> Boumer Bros. : 
grown Coil and H rs... 1@50K Anti-Fricti Spring Butt Hinges.... 4) t 
Brown Cow Ties SVE 5@ 50K 1045 Hinged Hangers Ki g Charm. r Surface Floor, fall Bear 
Brown Tie Outs 70&10@75&5°% | Richards Mfg. Co.: i= ing . 3 { 
Coes Mfg. Co.: ; | Hangers, Nos, 47, 48, 147, 247 i Mortise Floor, Ball Bearing.40 
i sciaes ; | : : 60.5 fi Lavatory Hinges 40 
Rete eis. cca rhawtece | Pioneer Wood Track, No. 3..§225| &] Non-Holdback Screen Door 
Sisal Rope , Roller B'r St’l Track No, 12.$2.20 e Nos, 2000 and 90 4 
Cotton Rope Roller B'r’'g St’l Track No, 13,$2.50 | & Holdback Scre« Door, No 
MN TROOB, ooo snc nincccccnnsecsessun 45% Roller B'r'g Mos, 39, 41, 43 Debissssavsaans # gro, $9.00 
Oneida Comn T0&7T42% | Chicago Sy y butt a, 
Am Ce !_and Halters 10@40&5% Flero Adj. Track No. 19 5081 go Borie Hi: hy “ian 5 
Am, Cow Ti : agi Rnias 4544.50 7% Adjustable Track Taudem Trol- T End Spring Hinges 50 a 
Niagara Coil arid Halters... .45@50&5% ley Track No. l6.. Chicago (Ball Bearing) Floor.50 “ 
Niagara Cow Ties.....45&5@50&1045% Seal, Steel Track No. 8 | Garden City Engine House...25 = 
Hammers— Auto Adj. Track No. 22. .50&5 ‘a Keene's Sale Door..........25% | | 2 
Handled - Trolley B, D. No. 17, $1.25; F. lumbiat ardware Co,: v 
Heller's Machinist emer, 1&5% | D, No.* 120, $2.25; - © Acme, Wr ught Steel........ 30% |= 
Heller’s Farriers. - 4&5 @IOK10KS | $2.45; No, 150..... $2.50 Acme, - Brass. ......+++++00+0+ ++ fs 
ak Sine & Wika Co. 3 | aatety f Underwriters F. D. No. | an a, dD gseces ee 30% | © 
Crucible Steel es 40&10@50° 50% | olumbia, # gr., No. 14, $9.00; 18 
| «= epaataanegicatat 10a 10050 Tandem No, 41..2% a1 O, 18.....-..0e2-. eens 325,00 3 
Riveting ....... oe - i ee a 50 Pa ula e, Adjustable : | | Columbia, Adj » No. 7, @ gr.$12.00 | 
Machinists’ ..... sen ckkbenss DNS Zo ete eens eeeens | Gem, new list veseeee+ 30% 7 3 
Blacksmiths’ ree Royal, Adjustabl Clover Leaf 
Elmore Shoemakers’ Hammers......75 ah — 
ack 


Lawson Mfg, Co 
Matchless Spring Hinges.....30 
Matchless Jamb Hinges.....30% 

Richards Mfg. Co.: 

Doub! Act 


often given 


Superior ting 
Hinges cennancasmoned 1 a 
Shelby Spring Hinge Co x 
guckeye All Steel Holdba 5 
Screen Door # ger. $9.00 | wa 


Ball Searings Floor 


Ball Bearing Door. OF 
No. 777, Sheet Steel 
# gr. pr 


lard Mfg. Co.: 
Double Acting Door 
; ssee 25&10&10° 
Standard Double Acting Floor 
Hinge 25&10&10 
erior Spring Hinge Co.: 
Superior Floor Hinges.. 
Spring Hinges............... 
Wrought Iron Hinzes— 
Strap and T Hinges, &c., list 
February 10. 1998: 
Light Strap Hinges. .50€10 
Heavy Strap Hinges. . 6065 
Light 7 Hinges. ...... 50 
Heavy 7 THlinges A) 
Prtra Hry. T Hinges 506109 
Hinge Hasps 3 
Cor. Heary ptrap “anes 
Cor. Er. Hfary T .50€10 
Screw Hook 6 to 12in. .1b 


geek tee tonne 
Champion 
Hinge 


and Acorn, per 
6Ssnss ive sseeadeds v1 $12.00 
Oxford, new list 
Floor Spr 1! ae 10 
Columbian Steel.... --. 65&10% 
; 
| 


221 





33% 


saa letra lkMG%. 


and Strap 1, to 20in., .1b 
| 22 to 36 in. .1b.3 
Screw Ilook and Eve: 
a fo lt h 2 ; . Th Ree 
OR Soni gl aoa k aaieels al Z 1b. T14¢ 
i inch : 1D. 814¢ 
Hitchers, Stall 
Covert Mfg. Co., Stall Hit rs. .30&2 
Hods— Coal 
M’fvar’s list, price per avoxgs: 
Inch vencke OS 27-78) 
Galv. Open... .$35 $39 $42 $16| & 
Jap. Open 26 98 31 354 = 
Galv. Funnel... 48 48 52 56) S 
Jap. Funnel. 33 3 8 48) 8 


sets: Masons nee 
eV 1 ri 


Steel tir} KOND We each &1 te 


Steel Mortar, No, 158 


January 14, 1909 
Hoes— Eye 
Keovil and Oval Pattern, 


Gk 1060 10410 % 





Grub, list Feb, 23, 1899, 
70 100 70k 10€10 
D. & H. Scovil Ze 
Am. Fork & Hoe Co Scovil Pat 
SGET) so cncvancccddcedes wseen 6UK5 
Handled ~ 
I edi No. 2,$2.50 
Star D ‘ fit A $2.50 } 
Amer Fork & Hoe ¢ ; , 
Regular, Cotton TOK LOKSKE 
Crescent, Cultivator T5&2) 
Matt Ser r i 
Matt h Ju Pacecdasecaesecoccseucs ‘Vv 
Spro ng sed 
Poba Harper's 66424154104 
Warr 5oW LUA 10K 
Ivar ‘ 65K 15410 
( tivator, BB ¢ TOK LOK 1045 
( tivator, B B 6%s......70&1 & 105 
Weed ! Acme cose l eek l0& 
Scuffle, Lig . 60& 
Hoisting Apparatus— 
See Machine Hoisting. 
Holders Bit 
Ang r, # doz. $ 15410 
Door— 
Bardsley's, Ir 4 Brass and 
BEPOUIO cceeevesecccesasece rr 
EMpire ceccccccccrsscccccesesccsccces 
Pullman eeedous 2s seadsneesrane 6 es oe 
Richards Mfg. ¢ N 117, Ever 
ready 40 Nos, 118, 119, Sure 
GIP  .cccccccss ) 
PUPeLLOL cesseee onaw 
File and ‘Tool— 
Nicholson File Holders and ile 
Handles ...-.- 33'a(a 4 


Fruit Jar— 





Triumph Fruit Jar Holder, # gross, 
$18.0 DGGE. cars caccenctouns eaves $2.00 
(Trace and Rein— 
Fernald Double Trace Holder, ® , 

ir 1.25 

I ~ P ***1 Of 
Dash Rein Holder, # doz.. kewmenae $1.25 
Menee—Razor— 

Pike Mfg, Co., Belgian and Swaty 
Vins GeTIMAL.......- cece cee eeweneed 0/3, 0 
Hooks—Cast Iron— 

Bird Cage, Reading... Tee 

Clothes Line, Reading Wisc ~. 40 

Coat and Hat, Reading.......... 45&20 

Coat and Hat, Wrigltsville......60&5 

Harness, Reading List.......++++. 40 

Wire— 

Belt, Nos. 1 to 15....754€10@80 

Wire 0. & H. Hooks. .80@80dé10% 

Bradley Metal Clasp Wire, Coat and 
Hat. 75&10@80 Ceiling 75&10 isi 

Columbian Hdw, Co., Gem..... 7 c! 

Parker Wire Goods Co,, King..75&10 

Wire G Is ¢ rae 
Acme 60&10 Chief, 0&1 
Cr 75 Czar, 65&10).; \ 
Brace 75 ' Czar Harness, 50 
Ceiling, 75 

Wrought Iron— 

Box, 6 in., per doz., $0.90; 8 in., 
$1.15. 

COTIGS 5 isa cn wna's G08. =O. 25@$1.50 

Wr gut Stapiecs, 


Wr ra Goods. 

Miscellaneous — 
Bench, see Steps, Bench 
Light, doz., $6.20; Medium, 
$6.75; Heavy, $7.66 


Pec 


Hooks, 
Bush, 


Grass, best, all sizes, per doz., 

$2.75@41$3.00 

Grass, common grades, a il sizes, 
per doz..+-. coves sbi Sele 

Whifletr€e .usrcocsece ib ,as. 

Uooks and Eyes: 

Brass 5. 60@60« 10 

Mail cable Iron hia alah WaWEL0 
Coy Mfg. Co, Gate and Scuttle 

H wee ae nee foes 40 
Turner & Stanton Co, Cup and 

Shoulder ..csccccccccccseveces 85&10% 
Be Hooks—See Bench Stops 
Cor Hooks—See Kuives, Corn. 

Horse Nails— 

See Nails, Horse. 
Horseshoes— 
See Shoes, Horses. 

Hose, Rubber— 

Garden Hose, *,-inch: 
Competition ......+. ft 6@6\46 
s-ply Guaranteed... .ft. 84@9¢ 
\-ply Guaranteed....ft. Male 

Cotton Garden, %-in., coupled 
ee Se ft. 8a % 
Fatr Quality......... ft.mwat?¢ 

| rens— Sad— 

From § to 10...... .1b.2'442%¢ 

B. B. Sad rons ib. 84a3seec 

Mrs. Potts’, cents per set: 

Nos. 50 55 60 65 

Jap’d Caps 86 93 96 93) 

Tin’d Caps......91 S101 % 
Vew Pngland Pressing. .1b.3°%44¢ 

Bar and Corner— 

R rds Mfg, Co., Bar, 601 
Corner e¢--.. eee o* 69 
Pinking- 

Pinking Trons...... doz .60@Q65¢ 
irons, Soldering 

See Coppers. 

Jacks, Wagons— 

covert Mfg. Co.: 

BGO BCOOW oc cxicesne 30&2%: Steel, 45 
Lockp i . pa. acavawkew tend dawavadce 50 
BNC BOS cin ncsccse 304 
Richards’ Tiger Steel, N 30. ..50&10 
Smith & Hemenway Co.’s 95° 

der— 


Lad 
Richards Mfg, Co,, Ladder Jacks. .50 





| 
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Jointers— 
Pike Mfg. Co., Saw Jointer 


A stties 





Brass, Spun, Plain 207425 
Ena ed , 4 213 
Hl \ 
Knives— 
Butcher, Kitchen, &c. 
Foster B Butcher, & 
Wil n Shear & Cutlery Co....¢ 
Corn— 
Columbia Cutlery ©o:, Wileut 
Brand K 3 1 Hooks { 
American Fork & Hoe Co.,: 
Kasy Cut, ®@ d N \C H 
Easy Cut, ® de -N i B ¢ 
Acn B GOZ.ccccces a 
Dent doz a 
Ad eis. Serrated, }#? d 
ey rr ted PP a ; See 
Yankee, No 1c uH $1 
Ya ha No. 2 CH ‘ $1, 
Drawing— 
Standard List.... . 80k 10— 
C. E, Jennings & Co,, Nos. 45, 4 
5 wok 
Jennings & Griffin, Nos, 41, 42 
( « 
WOO  séccsccasainss ‘ 7 
Watrous i 
LB & ik J. W & 


Hay and Straw- 
Serrated owes on doz .$5.00@5.50 
Iwan’'s $ ) 


Iwan’s Serr d $ 


Miscellaneous— 


Farriers’ doz .$2.60@3.55 
Wostenholm's eee t « $3.00@3,25 
Knobs— 
Base, 2\%4-inch, Birch or Maple, 
Rubber Tip gro .$1.2541.40 
Carriage, Jap., Drive, all sizes, 
gro. 35a 40¢ 
Door, Mineral........ doz .6570¢ 
Door, Por. Jap’d.... .doz.70@ati 
Door, Por. Nickel. .doz.$2.05€2.15 
Lurdsiey's Wood Voor, Shutters. &c.15% 


Retain Leathe r— 
See Belting, Leati.er 


Ladders, Store, &c.— 


Lane's Store eeee 
Myers’ Noiseless Store 
Richards Mfg, Co.: 


Ladders... .50°, 


Improved Noiseless, No, 112......50 
a Shelf, No, 11: es ocescae 
TN No, 109 caieennnee 
Ladies, Melting— 
L. & G. Mfg, Co., Melting and 
Plumbers bea ; —— 2 
I’ Ss. «& Ww. 40 
DOMME \ccuccieudaabawadpncstwecte t 
Lamps,— 
Hammer's M. I, Hand..........00. 4 
Lanterns—Tubular— 
Regular, No. 0..4.. doz 551 4.50 
Side Lift, NO. 0... .d0z.$4.60@ 4.75 
Hinge Globe, No. 0.doz.$4.60d 5.75 
Other Styles. .ccseces pO JUG LU 
Bull’s Eye Police— 
SANCR cb ccsis rrrrtre: 
Latches— Thumb 
Roggin’s Latches, Jap'd, with 
BCtGWe ccicicovane doz. 3d 40¢ 
Door— 
Cronk & Carrier Mfg, ¢ N 
Richards’ Bull Dog, Heavy, No. 
| ee ececesces ° ° « 
Richards’ Trump, No, 127 
Leaders, Cattle— 
ER 95-3 Pea doz.iv¢; large, 60¢ 
Covert Mfg. Co,: 
Cott 45 Hemp, 45 > Jute 
39%; Sisal, 20%. 
Leathers, Pump— 
See Pumps-—- 
Lifters, Transom— 
a a eee wedeUbesavaveneces 
Lines— 
Wire Clothes, Nos. 18 19 20 
100 feet. ...e00 88.30 1.95 1.75 
75 feet. ccccee cFl.95 1.65 1.09 


Samson Cordage Work 





Solid Braided Chalk, Nos. 0 to3..40 
Solid Braided Masons’....... 
Silver Lake Braided Chi: alk, No, 0, 
$6.00; No. 1, $6.50; No. 2, $7.00; No 
SB Wbicaccscocveces 8 gr. 2 


Masons’ Lines, She ad 


Cord, « °> 
$1.50; Ne 





White Cotton, No 30 

$2.00; No. 4%, ( 

$1.75; No. 4, No 

Linen, No. 3%, 

oe eS Seer eupaaien 
Tent and Awning Lines: No. 5 
” Cotton, $7.50; Drab Cotte n 
Clothes Lines, White Cotton: 50 ft 
$2.75; 60 ft., $3.25; 70 f... 33:78: YS 
ft.. $4.00; 80 ft., $4.25; 90 ft., $4.75 
100 ft.. $5.25.. ibcnaneewasne 2 
Turner & Stanton Co.: 

Solid Braided Chalk, Masons’ and 

Awning Lines........ ove e409 

Clothes ines. White Cotton....20 
Shade Cord, Cotton or I 

Locks— Cabinet— 
Cabinet Locks. $314,321, 5% 


Door Locks, Latches, &o-— 
NOTE.—Net Prices are very often made 
on these goods. 


Reading Hardware Co... 40° 

R. & E. Mfz. Co... 10 
Padlocks— 

R. & E. Mfg. Co. Wrought Steel and 

ROME vsesxc aidedaie .75&10 








AGE 


Sash, &c.- 
Patent: 
Crescent 
Automat Gravity Metal Sa t 
gro., $149.58 

Window Ven ting 
Pullin P Ve lating I 
t ing Sas l . 4 
I or Mfg, ¢ Perf Ve 
¢? doz.. $ 


Vi achines—Boring 


Com. Upr’t, without Augers 
$2.00002.25 
Com. Angl'r, without Augers, 
$2.20 
Ford Auger |] ( 
é i S N } nS 
M r F 
' ‘ é 
l & 
Corking— 
R nger Invincible H ‘2 r 
i $ 
Fence 
Williams’ Fence Macuines each, $5.5 
Hoisting 
Moore’s Anti-I*1 
Movre’s Hand Hoi st, wit l 
BORO: dccevecics : 
Moore's C e High Bpeed ¢ 
Ice Cutting— 
( aier s « 
Washing 
Boss Washing M ine C Per 
Boss No, 1 $ ) 
Boss Rotary : pau $57 
Champion Rotary Banner No, 1.$ 
Standard Champik No, 1 $5 
Standard Perfecti $27 
Cincinnati Sq re Wester > 
Uneeda Amer Round $ 
Mallets— 
PN as cate weeawe $545 50 
EAQGRUMOTED 26.0 ccuc cd b5€50150 
Tinners’ Hickory and Apple 
wood doz. 45654 
Mangers, eteate— 
Swett Iron Works ‘ pesnadee 
Mats, Door— 
Acme Flex 
LE tic Ste W. G. ‘Co.). new 
Mattocks— 

See Picks and Mattocks 
Milk Cans—sce Cans, Milk 
Mills, Cotte, &c.— 

Enterprise Mfg, C 
Coffee ececesevencecccseae 
Shell and Corn..... 25& 
National list Ja 1, 1902. 
Parker's Columbia aid Victoria 
Parker's Box and Side & 
Swif Lane Br ( 
Motors, Water— 
i) Red D 
$2.50 » 10.00 ».00 
No, 1 2 3 4 
Lippincott 
No 1 2 } 4 
Pil Mfg. nq . T 1 and K 
Mowers, Lawn— 
NOTE.—Net m sare generally quoted 
Cheapest ] ad 
Cheap, 10-i $ advance 154 
“VE Jor ea Sine 
Better Grade 1v-in $3.00 1 
vance Zoe Jur each size. 
12 1) 16 i 
High Grade...$}.50 4.75 5.00 
( tine t 
(;reat \ 
G t Ar Lb B'r new 
a) ker ( 
lV nsvlv 
Penns Ball B 
I s 1 Golf 
Pennsy!v ia Il 
Pennsylvania VP oof 
N aiis— 
Wire Nails and Brads, Misace 
TANEOUS 2.2.66. BES @MBE1IO% 
Cut and Wire. See Trade Report 


Hungarian, Finishing, Upholste 


ers’, dc. See Tacks. 
Horse— 

No. G6 7 8S 9 10 
Anchor .. 3 22 i g 7 
Coleman 312 12 1 net PO 
New Haven.. 23 21 20 19 18 Nn 
Livingston 19 18 17 16 16 10° 
Western .. von ti 
Jobbers’ Special Brands 

per 1b.9¢ 
Pictur 
1% ” 214, 8in 
Rrass Hd. gro /5 55 = 60 
Por. Head. aro 1.10 1.10 1.10 
Upholistere— 
Ps oar ets Wala s ea 
Plated 80.10% 
Nippers— 
See Pliers and Nippers 
Nipples— 
Standard Nipple Co.: 

Wrought Pipe Nipples 80 
Nuts— lank or “Tapped. 
Cold Punched: Of list 
DOTS feces eK 668 vs 5 30@540¢ 
Heraqgon .. weer ee 5 90M6.004 
Square, C.. T. & R..5.70@5.89¢ 
Hexagon, C., T. & R.6.50@6.60¢ 


' 
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Hot Pressed: Off list 
Square ,.80e 
Hexagon .6.30¢ 

a 

Me ~he ar wo Pisces 1b.6 

l Pra MONI Sie ai ia) ater dks 1b.6 « 

Navy ee lb ( 

Plumbers’ Spun Oakum..2%a3 ¢ 
oil— 

Pike Mfg. ¢ s 10 
Gn Taene~s. e Tanks, Oil 
Oilers— 

Steel, Coppe) Plated.. ctl f 

Chase or Paragon 
Brass and Coppe ET 
Zin wea Gih1001 7 

BPMEEEOINEN! ain 46 erin. oars ms lil 

M I I N 
l ind ] i) IP r 
Nos. 1 a, § 

Ame & Stam] ( 
pri LB 1 Cans 7 A 
Railroad Oilers, &c. t 601 

Maple City Mfg. Co, 

Spring Lott ( s TO@TNK 
Railroad Oile1 & GK 
names —Packing Box-— 

Herculever $4 

Can Ope ners 
Per doz 

Sprague, lron Handle . 3001396 

Sprague, Wood Handle .40¢ 

Sardine Scissors. $1.75443.00 

( ind B Openers # doz, 

Y wt $0. 75a $0.8 Little 
Gem, $0.50@ $0. Nifty $0.73 
Egg— 
Hartigan Nickel Plate, ® doz,, $2.0 


Silver Plate, $4.00 


Paatiee~ 


Ashestos Packing. Wick and 
Rope, any quantity...... 18 20¢ 
Rubber— 
(Fair quality goods.) 
Bes WE OE oa wiaeleebwckua 11. 12¢ 
AL SY Se aie 
meee, Cs Be Barnes ews La 13¢ 
Sheet, Pure Gum....... pa hae 
Sheet, Re d ide ikea Ane eva pO@50¢ 
Je l " ghe 


Sieneibamaane 


American Packing lb. 70410 ¢ 
Cotton Packing lb. 164125 ¢ 
Italian Packing lb. 9a1b¢ 
MS Srey ca lend alts 1D. Gage 
Russia Packing......../b. 9a lu¢ 


Pails, Water, Well, &c.— 


See Buckets 
Paint— 
Dix Silica-Graphite n 1 gal. 
I 15 g kegs, 2 pack 
f larger ‘ ; 
Pans— Dripping— 
etangard EAGR. cick ccd 6atce 
] R b 
Fry— 
( i Lippe 
\o a ) 3 5 5 
Per de $0.75 0.85 0.95 1.15 1 
Refr igerator, Galva. 
Inch : 12 15 16 1 
Per doz.. $1.75 2.25 2.8 
Paper—Buillding Paper 
Ashest , 
Roll Board or Building Feit 
6 to  1b., peri 8 4 
Roll Board or Building Fe 
3-32 and \% i 45 to 6 Ib 
per 100 8q. ft....-. 3 
Mill Board, Sheet, 40 x 40 in 
1-32 to % in. 
Pe ) 
Rosin Sized Sheathing 500 aq. ft 
Light eight, 25 ios. t 
; s 
Medium weight, $0 lbs. to ro 
56 70¢ 
Tleavy weight, 40 lbs. to roll 
FIAT? 
Rlack Water Proof Sheathina 
000 sq. ft., J ply, 65¢; 2 ply 
85¢; 3 ply, $1.10; 4 pl $7.25 
Deafening Felt, 9,6 and » 8q 
ae eee, 
Red Rope Roofing, 250 sq. ft 
ON CONG He Rak ko eK exe ea $1.75 
Tarred Paper— 
1 ply (roll 400 sq. ft.\, ton 
$3 4.0001 $38.0 
> ply, roll 108 aq. ft.. 6 
ply, roll 108 aq. ft RR¢ 
Slater’s Felt (roll 500 aq. ft.).80 
Sand Paper and Cloth 
Flint and Emery... . 0k 10 
Garnet Paper and Cloth.... .25 
Parers—Apple— 
Goodell Ce 
Family Bay State # doz. $15.00 
Improved Bay State .- doz. $36 
New Lightning @ doz. $7.00 
Turn Table ’98 # doz. $6.00 
White Mountain # doz. $5.00 
Ronanza Improved each $7.50 
Dandy ; anal each $10.09 
Eureka Improved. each $29.00 
New Century oach $20.90 
Ranger each $39.00 





tees, 


eal 


oe 


er 


Pee Gt ae: 
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Livingston Nail Co.: 
NE ie na Sets ; 
Little St: A. -0--. 
Rocking Table.. . 

Reading Hardware Co.: 


REIEE concevenssoncncsten # doz, $4.00 
OED . schncnpassenepeusde # doz. $4.00 
NE a ae 8 doz 3.25 
Reading 78............+.+004 GOz. 
Orange— 
Goodell Co,, Success.......... each $20.00 
Potato— 3 
No ccisacensnennnceee # doz. $7.00 
White Mountain............ # doz, $6.00 


Picks and Mattocks— 
(List Jan., 1908.) 7 
niet Peer reer ort eee . - T5E19% 

‘ronk’s H led Garden Matt ck 

BP doz., $3.00........000-. cece 

Pinking lrons— 

See Irons, Pinking. 

Pins, Escutcheon— 
rere te 50@ 50 10% 
Iron, list Nov. 11, 785. .60@60€107, 

Pipe, Cast Iron Soil— 

Eastern Prices: ‘>= 
Standard, 2-6 in... + 684% | 








Extra Heavy, 2-6 in..7444% 45 S 
Fittings, Standard and 1&3 
DY Kc nnsawees 814% LR 


Pipe, Merchant — 
Carloads to Consumers: 
Steel. Tron. 
Bik. Galv. Bik. Galv. 
% % % 
i and \% in. .66 50 64 


Pe 6iswwen 68 54 66 52 
BS Wo vccvoes 70 58 68 56 
% to 6 in....74 64 72 62 


7 to 2 MR. 20008 56 69 55 


Pipe, Vitrified Sewer— 
Carload lots. 
Standard Pipe and Fittings, $ 
to 24 in., f.0.b. factory: 
WEPOEEOES «0 cus 2 scvex Pe eA 
Becond-Classe ..cescvcecce WK 


Pipe, Stove— 


Per 100 joints. 


Edw ards’ Nested: cL. Lc. L. 
5 in,, Stand: ard Blue....$6.25 $7.25 
6 in., Standard Blue.... 6.75 7.75 
7 in,, Standard Blue.... 7.75 8.75 
5 in., Royal Blue........ 7,00 8.00 
5 in,, Royal Blue........ 7.50 8.50 
7 in Roy: Rs pike anee 8.50 9,50 

Wheel lin ¢ Corrugating Co,’s Nested: 

5 in,, Uniform Color..$5.90 $6.90 
6 in., Uniform Color.. 6,40 7.40 
7 in., Uniform Color.. 7.40 8.40 


Planes and Plane |rons— 
Wood Planes— 
Bench, first qual.....: S0@30£ 10%, 
Bench, second rs . 404 jee 10%, 
Molding .........++ + -25@25é107% 
Chapin-Stephens Co. : 


Bench, First Quality............ 30% 

Bench, Second Quality.......... 40 ‘ 
Molding and Miscellaneous........25 

Toy and German......-..-es++000+ 30°. 

UMIOD ...cccccccccccccccccvecsecveseces 60% 
Iron Planes . ; 

Chaplin *s Iron Planes.... paneek cian 3 

Union .o....ee- ee 


Plane ilrons— . 
Wood Bench Plane Irons, list — 





i nO. seek swale 25% 
ir TORO. s skccsndpasndnenoneen<+ ou 
C = Stephens CO cecdknncnscessess .25 
RMR or cata iad nebsonénwas . 50 
L. "& I. Whit WK5@2 

Seennaed: Corn, Hand— 
Kobler’s Ex lipse.. eccccceees P doz. $7.50 

Plates— 

POG néked sto s S008 8s 1b. 334a4¢ 


Avery Stampi 8 
Standard W1 Steel Felloe Plates 
in 100 Ib come per 100 Th, %-in. to 
1%-in., $4.00 net; 1%-in, to 2-in., 
inclusive, $3.75 net 
Steel Pipe Hook— 
EEE . pp cdecetchscanesecces 75&10% 
Pliers and Nippers 
Button Pliers... .75&5Q75&1065 7 
Gas Burners, per doz., 5 in., $1.25 
@$1.30; 6 in., $1.45, $1.50. 


Gas pipe.. 7 8 10 12-in 
$2.00 $2.25 $2.75 $3.50 
Acme Nippers sks 50&5 
Cronk & Carrier ats. Co.: 
American Button,...........+0+- 80%, 
Improved Button............++. 75&10 
Cronk’s ; sien chee dses™ 60 
No. 89 Linemen’s... eee 
iG MORON. cio nc reccapen bat 45 
Combination and others........33% 
Elmore Tool Mfg. Co.: 
Gas Pliers.... ssaeue 
Wire and Cutting Pliers 75 
Heller's Farriers’ Nippers. Pincers 
and Tools 40K 5@INK1045 % 


P., S. & W. Tinners’ Cutting Nip- 
pers ‘ sake iesaek biel 40% 
Swedish Side, End and Diagon a 
Oe , 
Utica Drop Forge & ‘Fool Co.: 
Pliers and Nippers, all kinds... .40% 


Plumbs and Levels— 
Chapin-Stephens Co.: 





Plumbs and Levels........ 30@W&10% 
Chapin’s Imp. Brass Cor. .40@40&10° 
Pocket Levels................30@30&10° 
Extension Sigl.ts............30@30&10% 
Machinists’ Levels 40@104&10° 
Disston’ s Plunhs and Levels... .60&10% 
Disston’s Pocket Levels..... -. 60&10° 
eS | ane 3% 
ee IIA... si nneacdkhusnaien 33% * 


Points, Glaziers’ — 
Bulk and 1-Ib. papers....%.9 ¢ 
Ib. papers Ib 
1, Ib papers.... ee OO 





Lee ee 





Police Goods— 


Manufacturers’ Liste. meness 
DN hunk nenchwhasubashenpee sheen | 


Polish— Metal, Etc— 


Ladd Co,: 
Putzade Liquid, ®? gro % pts., | 
$12.00; 1 pts., $20.00; 1 qts., $40.00; | 
# doz., % gals. 35; re 
Prestoline Liquid 
doz., $3.00; No 
Prestoline Paste 
George William Hoffman: 
U. S. Metal Polish Paste, 3 02 
boxes, ®# doz, 50¢; ®# , 50; 
% th boxes, # doz, $1.25; 1 wb 
boxes, # doz. $2.25. 
a ae Liquid, 8 oz. cans, # doz., 

















$1.25 
Barkeepers’ Friend Metal Polish, # 
doz., $1.75. 
Stove— 
Black Eagle Benzine Paste, 5 th cans 
? lb 10¢ 
Black Eagle, Liquid, % pt. cans 
# doz. 75¢ 
Black Jack Paste, % tb cans, # gr. $9.00 
Black Kid Paste, 5 tb can each, $0.65 
Ladd’s Black Beauty id, er 
PP SiR inennewnss<snanace $6.75 | 
J seph Dixon, # gr. $5.75...........10 | 
Dixon’s Plumbago..............--8 b8¢ | 
¥ DMO ccecdéscnenkinhpssasans #@ ger. $2.50 | 
Gem, # er $4.50 —ahvebaree M 10 j 
Japanese 88606006000 d000eec 0008" # gr. $3.50 | 
IGE BRSREK. cwccesssessscse .--# gr. $3.50 | 


Peerless Iron Enamel, 1 
# doz, $1.50 
Window Polish— 
Benj. A Forbes: 
Glasbright, No, 2, gal pails, ® doz., 
$21.00; each, $2.50; 1 Ib cans 
ED cinses : ae ay 75¢ 


Glasbright Powder, bbls., ® t..20¢ 
Poppers, Corn— 


| 1 qt. Square. .doz.$0.80; gro.$8.75 


1 gt. Round. .doz.$0.90; gro.$10.00 

14 qt. Square doz.$1.20; gro $12.00 

2 qt. Square. .doz.$1.50; gro..$15.00 
Post Hole and Tree Au-_ | 
gers and Diggers— 

See also Diggers, Post Hole, &c. 


Posts, Stee!l— 


Steel Fence Posts, each, 6 ft., 46¢; | 
G% ft., 48¢; 7 ft., 50¢ a | 
Steel Hitchi P each $1.30 | 


Potato Parers— 
See Parers, Potato. 





Pots, Glue — 
DOGMOINE és ceed eee ssc e sien 49% | 
Tinned .. . inika ¥ 0 

Powder— 

Black Sporting = 
Kegs (25 1b... .8$5.00@550 ~~. 
Half Kegs (12% 1b.), okt | 

$2.75@3.00 -s 

Quarter Kegs (6% 1b.), ~ 

$1.50@1.65 | => 

Canisters, pounds... .25 2s 

Canisters, % pounds. 15 x 

Canisters, 4% pounds 12 a 
NOTE Prices vary according to territory 
King’s Semi-Smokeless : . 

Set Sk OP ED scnevecsccnccscs $6.50 

Half Keg (12% tb _ bulk)..........$3.50 

Quarter Keg (6% th bulk $1.90 

Case 24 (1 Tf cans bulk). ee 


Half case ( fb cans bulk) $4.50 | 
King’s Smokgless: Sl yun, fl 
Keg (25 at ulk).... . 
Half Keg (12! 2 Ib bi ilk) 
Quarter Keg (6% Ib bt 
Case 24 (1 Ib cans bulk Dine 
Half case 12 (1 Ib ec, bk 





Presses— 

Fruit, Wine and Jelly—. 
Enterprise Mfg. C 225%, 
Seal Presses— 
Morrill’s No. 1, # doz., $20.00......50% 


Pruning Hooksand Shears 
See Shears. 


Pullers, Nail, Etc.— 
2 ae spbakovesnaan 
Elmore Tool Mfg. C 

Drop Forged Tack Pullers 

Nail Pul ae a 
Miller’s Falls, No. 3, # doz 


Morrill’s No, 1, Nail Puller, 
$20.00 ... neuen saekwai ; 50 
Pearson No. 1, Cc yclone Spike ‘Puller 
each $30,00........ Scheer 
The Scranton Co, Case Lots: 
No, 2B (large cieeureanammes soit $5.50 
No. 3B (small)...... Fort wate $5.00 
Smith & Hemenway Co.: 
Diamond B........ 








Giant . =e song 0% | 

S pl Pullers, Utica and Davi 
Taylor Mfg. Co., Sampson Ta 

# doz $0.40 | 

Pulleys, Single Wheel— 

Inch ... 1% % 2 3 
Awning or T ackle. 

doz $0.30 45 60 1.05 


Hay Fork, Siwirel or Solid Eve, 
doz., , in., $1.25; 5 a $1.55 


SER eats 2 - 1 &% | 
Hot House, doz...$0.65 85 1.20 | 
rae m% 1% r, 2 
Screw, doz....$0.16 .19 23 50 
ee 134 2 2% 2% 
Side, doz......$0.95 .40 .55 .60 
TU) eg rs ola ™ 1% 2 2% 


Sash Pulleys— 
Common Frame; Square or 
Round End, per doz., 1% and 
ES ted 6 ie i a vty Kn a oe wd 17@20¢ 
Auger Mortiac, no Pace Plate. 
per doz., 1% and 2 in... .20@21¢ 





Acme, 

American 

Wrought 
MED ccudpexncuteuscouexenesness é 


Star, No, 
Tackle 


Spring, 
sg sik a cibe'sin oh 6k biwe 
Revolving 
ftemis & 
timore Tool 
Machinists’ 
Tin ne rs': S 
Morrill’s ! 
1D, $15 0 
Hercules 
Niagara 
Niagara. 


M 


at 





ba al 
1% in, 


i> cacbpahaskeebedenanetu beecanmis 
Top Notch, 


Nos, 3 
Common 


Merit. # doz. 
Fox-All-Steel, N 


Grand Segits All S 
Niagara, 5 
ERc ci nabapacpcxaewale sie 


Barnes Dbl 
sarnes 
Contractors 
2.B. & 
Daisy Spra 
‘lint & 
(low 

lint 

MD > eineun 
‘lint & 
Pitcher 
Natio! 

ing, Nos, 
Myers’ 
Myers’ 
Myers’ Spray 


Pump Leathers. 
Plunger and Valve 


gro,.: 


Oa ehas 


Cup Le athers—P¢ 
Inch.... 


Punches— 
Saddlers’ 


a Ze» $1,44 


a Door, &c.— 
Door, Painted Iron, 


Sliding 
Sliding 
1% in., 
Cronk’'s: 
Double 
Oo. N. T 
Griffin’s: 
xxx, #® 


e 1% x 3-1 


Hinged 
in., $3.5 
Lane's: 

Hinged Track 
oa me A. 
1% in., § 

Standard 


iwrence 


‘1 x 3-16 in., 


3-16 in, 


Trolley, 


Comm - 


3-16 
Speci r 


Lag Screw 
Gauge Trelles 
9¢; No. ; 


Rakes— 
NOTE. 
net prices. | 
American F 
Lawn, #? 


Cronk’s: 
Steel Garden: 
12-tooth, $ 


tooth, 

tooth, 

tooth, 
Victor, 


$2.50; 16-t 
Cae ve 


$2.8 
Anti 








$15.00; 


Kohler’s: 
Jumbo Lawn, 
Lawn Queen, 
Lawn Queen, 


Paragon, 
Paragon 


Steel Garden, 


Malleable Gard 


Rasps, Horse— 
Disston’s .... 

Heller Bros.’ 
Liveright Bros.’ 
McCaffrey’s 


New Nichol 
See also Files. 


AGE 


No. 














B ocks- 
Pumps— 
Cistern 
Pitcher 
Wood aatoe, 





- T3E10&5 @80 | 


Pitcher  § 





al Specialty 





Pumps (low 
Power Pu 


single 


Hollow 
Solid 


JW rought Brass, 


Braced Steel 








Kinney’s: 
ged Hanger Track, 


1 x 3-16 Track.... 














slog 
Malleable G: Sends n. 
Ideal Steel Garden, 3 








gemaaty 14, 1909 


SnscintnceTEREEEe 


Razors— 


John Engstrom Swedish 
Sharp Shaverf............-+. 
Fox Razors, # doz, 
$24.00; No. 44, $20,00; 

Platina, $36.00. 
Reels, Fishing— 

Hendryx: 

M 6, Q 6, A 6, B 6, M 9%. M 16 
Q 16, A 16, B 16, 4008, Rubber 
Populd, Nickeled Populo......... 20 

Alu German Silv,, Bronze,25 











12904 P M., a 
986 re, 2904 N, 
5009 PN. 5009 N’ 2 
Competitor, 102 P, 102 PN, 202 P 


202 PN. 102 PR, 202 PR..........2 
3@ P, 304 PN, 00304 P, 00301 PN.33" 


Registers—List July 1, 1903. 
Japanned, Electroplated and 

he, RS eS ree WY 
White Porcelain Enamel. .506 _ 9 
Solid Brass or Bronze Metal. 


Revolvers— 
Single Action. ........ .95¢@$1.00 
Double Action, ¢ xcept 4 44 cal. $2.00 
Double Action, 44 caliber. . .$2.00 


Automatic ..cece ee'e-se ee $4.00 
ee a eee $4.50 

Riddles, bhenbenes Grade 
ie eee ee per doz.$2.500 $2.75 
a ave ig wan per doz.$2.75@$3.00 
1S Gh as 6c00% per doz.$3.00@$3.25 


Rings and Ringers— 


Bull Rings— 

£ £14 Sinch. 
OE only a $0.70 0.75 0.80 doz 
Copper ....-. $1.10 1.25 1.65 doz, 
Hog Rings and Ringsers— 

Hili’s Rings, per gro. bores, 
$).60Q $4.75; per doz, bores, 
hoa hi¢ 

Hill’s Ringers, Gray Iron, doz., 
55 M65¢ 

Hill’s Ringers, Malleable Iron, 
doz .85@95¢ 
Blair’s Rings. .per gro.$5.50@ $6.00 
Blair’s Ringers. .per doz.65@70¢ 


Rivets— 
Copper Rivets and Burrs... .50% 
Tinners’ and Miscellaneous 
MEUGNE bes eves --- 80@80E10% 


Bifurcated and Tubular 
issorted in Bowes. 
Bifurcated, per doz. bores, paste 
board bores, 50 count, 23G25¢; 
Tin bores, 100 count, 29@32¢. 
Tubular, per doz. bores, 50 count, 
29@32¢ ; 100 count, 51@58¢. 


Rollers— 
Sg BO OR OR eee $1.00 
Cronk’s Brinkerhoff N . 55, $0.60; 
No. 56, $0.75; No, 60............$0.75 
OE a TE ovkvend 40% 
Richards’ Stay: 
Handy Adj, and Reversible No, 53.75¢ 
O. K. Adj. and Reversible No, 58.50¢ 
Lag Screw, Nos. 55 and 57 50 


Unde erwriters’, Nos, 59, 60.... 50 
Favorite. NG Mya. rete ini 
Rope— 
Manila, 7-16 in. diam. and large: 
I eee oe 1b. 9¢ 
Sisal, 7-16 in. diam. and larger: 
hc OO Oe Pee ee 1b. 7 


Sisal, Hay, Hide and Bale 
Ropes, Medium and Coarse: 
PE, vnetad Ake SS 1b. 744@T%¢ 
Sisal, Tarred, Medium Lath 
Yarn: 
PULTE 2 ec ccccscescO-C4@6%¢E 
Cotton Rope: 
Best, 4-in. and larger. 164%4@ 18¢ 
Medium, \%4-in. and larger.15@ 16¢ 
Common, \%4-in. and larger. .T%¢ 
In coils, 44¢ advance. 
Jute Rope: 
Thread, No. 1, \%4-in. and up, 


BUR. Snack ia tora Wee a te see . Je 
Thread, No. 2, \%4-in. and up, — 
RR 5s: tia ee 


Wire Rope— 
Galvanized 2... .00000 SI%EBY 


Plain Corer ccecccccccs fie 


Ropes, Hammock— 
Covert Mfg Cc 








Jute - § ad hak veweateomeias 20° 
Rules 
Borwood ....... . 6060 10% 
Iv MN Sav. ea bce ed S54 10@354. 10857 
Chapin- Stephens Co, 


Boxwood 
Flexifold 
SE elena iiia eek eg 
Miscellan¢ ous , 
Stephens’ Combi: 
Stationers’ . 
Keuffel & Esser C 
F ‘ding, Wood 
‘olding, Steel 





Lufkin’s Steel.................... 50&10 
Lufkin’s Lumbcr........ wees «50810 
Upson Nut Co.: — 
Boxwood ....... a 60@60&10% 
EE sadiGh spate ~ -35&10@ 35610810 


Swen Balances— 
See Balance, Sash. 


Sash Locks— See Locks, Sash. 


Sash Weights— 
See Weights. Sash. 
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THE IRON AGE 





Sausage Stuffers or Fillers Machine— 
See Stuffers or Fillers, Sausage. ~~ Tread, Iron, Braga or 
ronz 
Flat Head or Round Head, 
50 50E 10 
Fillister Hread...... .40@ 4oekld 
Rolled Thread, F. H. or R. H.., 


Saw Frames— 
See Frames, Saw. 


Saw Sets—sSee Sets, Saw. 


IPOW Kaccbesueenernes 75610 | 
Saw Tools— See Tools, Saw. | F. H. or R. H.. Brass, Nos 
8 to 1}.. ; 65610% | 
Saws— 
; Set ‘and ‘Cap-— 
A 15° | Set (Tron).......e5- T5k10LT%, 
sand ee s9@5008 | Set (Steel), net advance over | 
futcher Saws pagucein Gaited 50 NS 8 io oc wath aise eee ace » + 29% 
ts 35% | 5 i Ss rere THE 10ETY 
Man Cross Cut. 40 Hea, Bd. Cae. ..ccers Wk 10k % 
row sro us 0% | Rd. Hd. Cap........s.- 50ETAY, 
Bip a : ; rh “0 | Fillister Hd. Cap.....-- 60ET 
0X a ompass 0% | 
Mill and Drag... 15% | Wood— 
oc Saws Sere a0, List July 23, 1903 
- han ‘can en \@30&10 | lat Head, ITron.... 871465 ; 5 
Saw & Stamping Works: Round Head, Iron.. Be 1.» % 
Kitchen Saws &10&10% | Flat Head, Brass... SE5.. 


Round Head, Brass. .77%oé5@.. 


















4 lar, S lid and 1! is’ted Tooth = Flat Head, Bronze.. T5 aa ‘a ; 
mee ; to 15 — Wide “< 6) Round Head, Bronze .72\é5@..% 
Seaman is on wars : {7 Drive Borews.. cere 87a 5@ A 
Narrow Crosscuts pooneave 50 o 
Mulay, Mill and Drag se Séroll Saws 
Framed Woodsaws.........+- wok Ge See Sais, Seroll. 

Woodsaw Blades..... cvienken 25% | 

estas Rate Minand 15 Scythes— Per doz. 
Hand Saws _Nos, 12, 99, 9, 16, 100, Plain Grass, Cutting Edge Pol- 

D8, 120, WO, iT, 8... .- 0... @ 3 | SURGE 6c ct ie cine nes $6.2501 $6.50 

at d Si Con arabic 107, 107'2, 3 an Clipper, Bronzed Web. $6.50Q$6.75 
eanaas Sev ficle, & veces 05° | Solid Steel, Web and Backs Pol 
cher Saws and Blades.........30 } SE sk cnends wes 1.00 $7.25 
eC. Jennings & Co,’s: | Bush, Weed ond iz amble, 
I Pe MNEs ase cndesegenes-vscess : 16% Painted . 86.500 $6.75 
Butcher Saws........++. + OKT 2 Grain, Painted, C utting dae 
ae sen hey ee POU oc sciences $8.25 $8.50 
Framed Wood Saws......... 3 &T% ‘ Clipper Graii, Bronze Web. , 
RN AME, ccxcascedy secaucanes 1244 $8.50 $8.75 
aie ro. Oe eee Sg kT Seeders, Raisin— 

B OO ie ek ccc baaky 15&10 Enterprise .., Seid 3 ° 
St Saw Blades. errerer 15&10 
cee hy eae Saw Works: m10% Sets— Awl! and Tool— 
b a Kitchen ss Benen: we Fray’s Tool Handles, Nos, 1, $12; 

sutcher Saws Blades 35@40 Oat i Ra eee es 
Peace & Richardson's Hand Saws.30 Millers Falls Adj. T Handles, No. 
Simonds : 1, $12: N i 2: , $18. .20K1 
Civewiat BaWticis.ciccnssaccs : 45 ; 

Crescent Ground Cross Cut Saws.30 Garden Tool Sets— 
One-Man Cross Cuts......... 40410 American Fork & Hoe C 

Gang Mill, Mulay and Drag Saws.45 Rake, Shovel and Hoe, ? doz, sets 

DRIES Ga 066600K00scncageas sare se No, 3 P F ; 3 $7.3 
EE RI a ca eine 25425472 j 
Butcher Saws 35&7% - Sets, Nail 
Hand Saws............+++--20@25K7} Octagon .......4.-. gro .$3.5003.75 
Hand Saws, Bay State Brand....4 te Oe saann reas : 
Compass, Key Hole, &c..25@25&7' ae ool Mig. si ae 3 
Wood Saws... car 40&74 Mayhew 8 ‘ * -¥ gro. $9. 

Wheeler, Madden & Clemson Mfg. Snell's Corrugated, Cup Pt 0 
Co.’s Cross Cut Saws ; 50) = see pee. Cup Be . HK | 
ictor Knurled, Cup Pt ’ $ 

Hack Saw Blades and vet. 

Frames— | Regular list. woe TIGL LO 
“ . Hack Saw Blades A A A..25 ss Saw— | 

“a0 > Atkin's: 

o me a Bites eoneeanvess eccoesascma Pswibaieltien ooo ooee coc be ce a 

CTSTOn Eee sebegesazesss ae > ED, io ntcndanaessasess so 
Hack Saw I’rames Disston’s Star, Monarch and Tri 





Simi nds, 23%; The 


umph Per ‘ > danke 30 











. . er ee ee Morrill’s No. 1 ‘ $15.00 ) | 

4 ce Jenn s & Ci Ss: ‘ ; : a 
-_ oe Nos. 3 an ( ss Cut $20.6 

Hack Saw Frames, Nos, 175 wo. es No. 5 oa . aa 
. , —_ on > ior eg Nos 0 9 ‘ 

Hack Saws, Nos. 175, 180, on Nos, 10, 11,_$ : | 
Goodell’s Hack Saw Blades....40&10% | Special $6.25 J} 
Griftir Hack Saw Frames. .35&5&10 Giant Royal Cross Cut.....#@ doz. $ 90 
Griffin’s Hack Saw Blades. ...35&5&10% | }t0¥4!. Hand... e 
Star Hack Saws and Blades... .15&10 a con 
Sterling Hack Saw Blades. .30&10&5 : Shaving- 

Sterling Hack Saw Frames. .30&10&10% | Fox Shaving Sets, No. 30 . 
Sterling it wer Hack Saw Machines, # doz., net, $24.00 
each, N 1, $25.00; No, 2, $30.00..10 Smith & Hemenway Co.'s sateaeee 
V ri ‘ BGOR. voces ccceee 20° : | 
Victor Ha - ‘ee te 10 Sharpeners, Knife— 
Whitaker Mfg. Co,: Pi Mfg. Co.: 
National Hand Blades, Hand | Fast Cut Pocket Knife Hone } 
Frames, Power Blades......... 410 # doz. $1.50 
Mounted Kitchen Sar d Stone, 
Scroll @ doz... eevee $1.50 
Barnes, N i er Hadounenecene Natural Grit Carving Knif: ‘ 
Barnes’ Scroll Saw_ Blades 40 Hones, # doz veteeeeesees $3.00 {S 
Barnes’ Velocipede Power Scroll Saw | Quick Cut Emery Carving | 
without borne attachment, §18; Knife Hones, ® doz......$1.50 

with boring attachment, $20.. 20 Quick Edge Pocket Ki ife_ { 
Lester, complete, Bey scene 15&10 | Hones, # doz sasvmne 2 | 
Rogers, complete, $3.50 and aS ' Skate- se : 

ean Smith & Hen vay ¢ , Eureka. .50% 

Seales— Shaves, Spoke— 


Union Platform, Plain.$2.10@2.20' Jron .........00. coe s 000428 








l nion Platform, Stpd.$2.20@2.80 | Wood .......ccesceeees doz. $2.00 
Chatillon’s: ‘. Bailey's (Stanley R. & L. Co.).....45 
Eureka .. ‘ ) Chapin-Stephens C , \@30&10 
Favorite ‘ Goodell’s, #@ doz, $9,00.......... 15&10% 
irocers’ rip 
The Standard Stears— 
fhe Standard Cast Iron.. 7 8 9 in. 
Best ...$16.00 18.00 20.00 gro 
oe | Good ...$13.00 15.00 17.00 gro. 
Scrapers = Cheap .. $5.00 6.00 7.00 aro 
Ror, 1 Handle..... doz. a + Straight Trimmers, &c.: 
Bor, 2 Handle..... doz. 52.50 Rest quality Jap..... THEIDLSY 
Ship...L ight, $2.00 ; a y, $4.59 Best Quality Nickel.. .60&1045% 
Chapin-Stephens Co,. Box. .J0@3 ~ Tailors’ Shears....... 500 40410 
Richards Mfc. Co., We bawiases ) Acme Cast Shears 104 4085 


—Benchand jane Heinisch’s Tailor’s Shear 
Serews National Cutlery Co.’s Nickel Plat ed 








Bench, Iron, doz., 1 in., $2.50@ | 60&10%: Japan Handles..... . -70&10° 
175; 1% 8 i3.25; 1% .$8.50018 75 | Columbian Cutlery Co. : 
Bench, Wood.........20@20€10° Sheep, 1900 list...... S0& 19&5 
Hand, Wood....70&1@0&10€ 10 Grass teeeeeeeees 90&10 
Chat Stephens Co,, Hand Horse or Mule..... sides ognenc ee 
“on , ; TO@TI&1N&2 i J test Qt pene Se, i 60&10 
* } tes uality wor 0&10° 
Coach, Lag and Hand Rail— | seat Quality Nickeled 50&19% | 
Lag, Cone Point..... «++ SREY | Tailors . 237, | 
Coach, Gimlet Potnt........ 80% | Tinnere’ fni-e- 
2 eer TO 10075 *, Stecl Blades...... _2@5@20410% | 
Jack Screws- Steel Latd Blades «+ + FOE10% | 
Standard Last. -WLIGISY | Porved Handles Steel iiiades Ber.” 
Millers Falls.....-s.sessseeeees 50&! e102 Se adsieas ahctatie Widiscbdehodadthacan a 
Swett Tron Works..........ccce0eed yaTS° satis 


Heinisch’s Raden, eas { | 
Jennings & Griffin Mfz. ( s 6's to 

Be  Msksexasccee AT 
National Cutlery Cc o.’s Forged Steel.5 
Niagara Snips ase on 40 


P.. S. & W. Forged Handles, 2 
Ws Mr inunasghasandnieed 


Wiss Forged Steel..... 95 
Pruning Shears— 


Cronk’s Hand Shears 
Cronk’s Wood Handle $i 
Disston’s Combined Pruning H 
Saw. ® a $18 

Di: Pr H 
J. T. Henry Mfg, 

Pruning S rs, all ides { 
P.. 8. & W. ¢ & 
Columbian Cutlery Co. 


Hedge, Wilcut Brand GOK 
Lawn and Border, W t B l 


Sheaves— Sliding Door 


Reading 
R. & E, list 
: Sliding Shutter- 


R. & E. list 
nse inate. 


Brass Shells, Emy 
Climax, 10 and 12 gauge 60& 
Club, Rival, 65& ; First Q 


wUX& 
Paper Shells, Empty: | 
New Rapid, 1 2, 16 and 20 gang 
oo 
Climax, 10 and 12 é Act ind 
Magic, 1 12 f 1 ) 
Ideal, 10 2, 16 and 20 ¢ ; 
Leader grade.. « 
Union, League ) 1 12 g 
Rival Gi ) 
New Climax, Defian ), 12 i | 
16 and 20 gauge; ¢ rc Mit 
and 20 gauge ; 20 
Challenge, M rch, 10, 12, 1é 1 
20 gauge; League, Uni 14, 16 
and 20 gauge; Repeater Grade. .2 


Shells, Loaded— 
Loaded with Black Poirder. .4 
Loaded with Smokeless Powde 


medium grade... « «4&9 
Loaded with Smokeless Pow der, 
RIGR: SIGE... cc ccces pOk 106 10 ; 
Union Metall Cartrid Co.: | 
New Club, Black Powders... { 
Nitro Club, Smokeless Powders.49&5 | 
Arrow, Smokeless Powders 40&10& | 
Winchester: 
Smokeless Repeater Grade 1) 
Smokeless Leader Grade...40&104 
slack Powder..... 40 


Shingles, Metal— Per Sq. 
Edwards Mfg. Co.: 


Painted Galvy | 
14: -9 $41.25 $6.00 
10x 4 1.50 6.25 | 
a 4,75 6.50 
Wheeling Corrugating ¢ 
Dixie, 14 x 20 i $4.05 5.05 
Dixie, 10 x 14 4,25 5.45 
Dixie, 7 x 10 in 5 6.70 
Shoes, Horse, Mule, &c.— | 
F.o.b. Pittsburgh: | 
NE ecb iars ee eews per keg.$4.10 
BbAEE cc asinccess per keg.$8.85 | 


Burden’s, all sizes # keg $3.90 


Shot— 


25-lb. bag 


Drop, up to B.. Geen vee eee 
Drop, B and larger........ 2.05 
EN & we de bGca'@ pa aee ow ae 2.05 
CO hak S CAS Caden oes 2.03 
FARE icc ccccettceneimnee 2.34) 


Shovels and Spades— 
{ssociation List PiLTUGG PVE10Y 


Avery St ( 02 | 
Snow Shovels— 
Long Handle . $?.50@ $2.75 | 


Wood and Vall, ‘D Tlandle, 
$2.65 @ $2.90 
Sieves and Sifters— 


Hunter’s Imitation, gro.... .$9.50 
Hunter’s Genuine, per gro. . $12.00 


Sifters, Ash— 


Acme Rall Bearing Sales Co., A 
Automatic Ash Sifter, each, $3.25 
#@ doz.... $ ) 

Sieves, Seamless Metallic 

-—Per dozen.—~ 
re 1; 16 1 20 


Tron Wire....81.05 1.05 1.10 129 

Tinned Wire..$1.15 1.15 1.20 1.80 
Sieves, Wooden Rim 
Nested. 10, 11 and 12 Inch 

VWesh 18, Nested.. doz. $0.90@0.95 

Mesh 20, Nested... .doz. $1.900105 | 

Mesh 24, Nested... .doz. $1.3001.40 | 
Sinks. Cast sen 


Painted. Standard liat: 


12 2 12 to 22 @ 6% in...... 60% 
00 @ 25 to 24 @ GO iM... o cs 50 

25 r 60 to 24 x 120 in.....30% | 
irnes’ low list.. 6oy | 


‘NOTE. There is not entire uniformity 
in lists used by jobbers. 

Skeins, Wagon— 
eS WAELINY | 
"eae ae ... JAS 


Slates, School- 
Factory Shipments 
oT)” Geae:. «3 .. -A50L 10% 
Eureka, Unercelled Noialess.. 
60€7 tens. 
Victor A, Noiseless 6064 tens &5% 


Grass Scythe 


211 


Slaw Cutters— See Cutters. 
Snaps, Harness— 


I fa da deere ware we 50@ 40€ 10% 
Covert Mfg, ¢ 
Derby, 2 \ &2 Yankee 
Roller & ; 
High Grade, 40°; Trojan Soaamace 
Jockey ‘ ‘ “ oan 23 
Snaths— 


Bia al 10 @ 5045 
Snips, Tinners— sve Shears 
Spoons and Forks— 


Silver Plated 
Good Quality..... 


50E 1001 GOES 


Cheap ....cccceeee s OQHEN 
luternat il Silver ¢ 
1817 Rogers Bros 10& 
Rogers & Bro., Willlam KR t 
Eagle Brand 50K] 
An r, Rogers Braud ( 
Wm. Kogers & 5 bid 
Misc ellaneous 
German WSilver.... GOMGIA 
oe Tinned Ircn 
WC. é an aaa eo per gro .50a 


Tables .......per cro. $0.90Q$1.0 
Atlas Mfz Co.: 


Tea Sp s. ® ar 50 ¢ @55« 
Table Sy # gro $0. 90a $1 
Springs— Door— 

Bardsley’s Spring and Check... { 

Chicago (Coil skxscaweune 10K 

Gem (Coi nweikaceecren < 

Pullman Door and Gate..... l 

Reliance (Coil acamewoweuae 40 

Star (Coil weekes sooae 

Torrey’s Rod, 39 in # doz, $1. 
Carriage, Wagon, &c. 

114 in. and Wider: Per 100 1b 
MOE: 64-425 dw ee ee $4.75 $5.00 
Hiaif Bright...... $5.75 $5.00 
Pe eee $5.25 $5.50 


Painted Seat Springs: 
yg tr 227 26....pcr pair. p@si¢ 
yg 23 7 28....per pair. 68@il¢ 


Sprinklers, Lawn— 


American Foundry & Mfg. C 

( tus, ¢ Japa + Na 
ti # d $12 

Enterprise ; (a 

Phila phia N 1, # « . $12; N 
2, $15; N 3, $20 3 
Squares- 


Nickel plated...) List Jan. 5, 190 
Steel aud Iron, | SO SOA10% 
Rosewood Hdl. Try Square and 


1'-Bevels OU 6106 L070? 
Tron Hdl. Try Squares and T 
Bevels ; - 40 10 40k 10€ 10% 
Disston’s Try Squares and Bevels, 
Rosewood Handle, 60 & 10%; Iron 
Stock and Beve ‘ cannes 


Seennneee, Lemen 
Wood, Porcelain Lined: 


( "heap eT eee ee doy. $1.00 
Good Grade.......... doz. $1.25 
Tinned Iron... 02.80.75 1.00 


Tron, Porcelain Lined. - doz. $1.75 


Victor, }# gr 
Staples— 
Barbed Blind....... 85 5C 85k 10 
Llectricians’ .. - 80610410085 

Fence Staples, l’olished, $2.05; 
Galvanized ; Terrrrr 
Poultry Netting ‘Staples ree 
per 1b. 84a3\% 


en Butchers'’— 
Dick's ae 
loster Bre os.’ 


Steelyards — . . .80@ 30 10 


Stocks and Dies -- 


Blackemiths’ oan «ie - - 50G50£ 10 

Curtis Rev‘ble Ratchet Die Stox 5% 
Derby Screw Plates 
ireen River Saeed 9 
Li ing Screw Plate......... ce 
Litt i. Giant.. oun 25 
R 2 


eece’s New Screw Plate 


Simeon, Cherry— 

Enterprise 
Stones, Axe— 

Pike Mfg. Co,, Axe Stones l 
kinds ' c M4 
Glass Cutters’ Stones— 

Pike Mfg. Co., Glass Cutters’ Stones 
and Supplies......:.. wets 40 

Stones, Oil, &c.— 

Pike Mfg. Co., 1907 list: # ib ) 
Arkansas St, No. 1, 3 to 5% in.$2.80 
Arkansas St. No. 1, 5 to 8 in.$3.50 
Arkansas Slips No, 1 $1.90 
Lily White Washita, 4 to 8 in.60¢ 

\ 











Rosy Red Washita, 4 to 8 in..60¢ : 
Washita St., Extra,4to8in..50¢ $< 
Washita St.; No, 1, 4 to 8 in..40¢ 2B 
Washita St., No, 2, 4to8in..2%¢ 
Lily White Slips.............. 90¢ 
Rosy Red Slips............. N¢ 
Washita Slips, Extra..........80¢ 
Washita Slips, No. 1..... coe lOG 
Washita Slips, No, 2...... é 
India Oil Stones (entire list)...33' 


Quickeut Emery and Corundum Oil 
Stone, Double Grit 0 
Quickeut Emery and Corundum Ax 
Stone, Double Grit 33 
Quickeut Emery Rubbing Bricks 10 
Hindostan No.1, R’g’lar.#@% 8¢ ) 


Hindostan No.1. Small..#  10¢ | 
Turkey Oil Stones, Extra. 5 to | 3s 
SF itive satsunansedecndes PMBR¢ bw 
Queer ‘Ureek Stones, 4to8in.2¢ | 2 
Queer Creek Slips............. ine | 


Ne Mc cccccccccces vee OO 


























Scythe Stones— 









Pike Mfg. Co., 1907 list: ari 
Black Diamond 8, S..# gro, $12.00 
Lamoi Ss. 58 # gro. $11.00 + 
. White Mountain 8S. 8.2 gro. $9.50 | | 
Ay Green M ntain S. 8.2 gro. $7.00 ' | 
Extra I dian P d8.S.% gro. $8.00 
yo N 1 Indian P nd S'S. gro. 50 
No, 2 Indian Pond S,S.# gro. $5. 
ee Leader Red End 8 0.2 oo, ix 
re Quick Cut Emery....#% gro. $19.09 2 
4 Pure Corundum, .-# gro. $18.00 
- Crescent ...--..-seeeeesecesces $7. Of 
3 Emery Scythe Rifles Coat. $8.8 | 
ne Emery Scythe Rifles, 3 Coat.$11 | 
a Emery Scythe Rifles, 4 Coat.$13.20 J 
Re Balance of 1907 list 33%%. 
is le Art # gro., $12. 
a $12 ; 
1 Light ng Artificial ¢ er 
By $18.00 .... ; 
4 Stoppers, Bottle— 
r Victor Bottle Stoppers #@ gro. $9.00 
e Stops— ee | 
Millers Falls... er 
Morr #? doz, N 1, $10.00 
ir Morr N 2, $12. ane 
e Door 
{ Chay Ste] s ( 50@50&1 | 
; Plane— 2 
Chapin-Stevens CO......+-+eeeeeceeees 20 
. Straps— Box 
J , 
4 Acme Embossed st s..20&10&1 
3 Cary’s Univers as ts WA1LVAL 


Stretchers, Carpet— 


5 Cast Iron, Steel Points doz . 55¢ 

: 4ll Steel Socket. . .doz.$2.00@2.25 

$ Excelsior Stretcher and Tack Ham 
mer Combined, # doz $6.00....20 


Stuffers, Gausage— 


and 


teem boo. * 








Enterprise Mfg. Co., Stuffers an 
Lard Presses........-.-.----29@D&i'% 
j National Speciasty Co,, list Jan. 1, 
re BOGE. ces eccensengscvewosensess s0eee sdGto 
; 7 * 7% 
, P., SB. & We GO. .cccccccssess 40& 104: 
Z. Sweepers, Carpet— 
Goshen Sweeper Co.: Per doz 
Gilt Edge.. 
P Superfine 
MAalestiC ..cccccsccccccccccccscccess BBs 
ee i Select, Nickeled............sc-0+ 22.00 
e National Sweeper Co.: - 
Be National Queen, Nickeled.......$27.( 
o Martha Washington, N 00 
$ Monarch, Japanned............... 20,00 
_S Perpetual, Japanned.. 18.00 
a Streator Metal Stamping Co.: 
é Model B, Sanitaire..............- $25.00 
a3 ON ne oe ence isms 15.00 
Streator Majestic, Nic keled. 24.00 
Streator Conqueror, Japanned.. 22.00 
. - NOTE.—Leading Manufacturers give 
e the following rebates from list prices; Wk 
per dozen on three-dozen lots: $1 per 


a dozen on five-dozen lots; $2 per dozen on 
hd ten dozen lots 


acks, Finishing Nails, 
&c. 


{4merican Carpet Tacks. 


aoa 


nner 


0 


5@—%, 





oh American Cut Tacks. .90425a— 
5 Neredes’ Cut Tacks... .90ad30a 
; Swedes’ Upholsterers’ .90£3;0—% 
. Gimp Tacks..........90&35@—% 
Lace TOK... 2-00 c8% MWd3I 
Trimmers’ Tacks..... GU L306 
} Looking Glass Tacks.....60a- 
4 Bill. Posters’ and Railroad Tacks, 
i 9k OA—% 
Hungarian Nails........ 8a 
Finishing Nail8&........ Twa 
r Trunk and Clout Nails .%5&5@ 
é NOTE.— The above prices are foi 
3 Straight Weights, 
Miscellaneous 
3 Double Pointed Jacks 
5 ® 9046 tensa— 
ory Se also Nails, Wire. 
; Tanks, Oi! and Gasoline— 
F Wilson & Friend Co.: 
ae G Gasoline 4) 
f ' Pag ; 
4 $3.5 $4. 
: $5 $5.75 
ee 4 . - 
ce Tapes, Measuring— 
B: American Asses’ Skin... .50a@—% 
Patent Leatiher........ 25a 30L5% 
bi BOO Sckvss 603d s ctauk'os $3 14 £5 7%, 
F Chesterman’s - 25255 ”, 
bf Keuffel & Esser ( 
rf Favorite, A S Hi 
r Favorite, Duck and Leather.... 
BH Aa@& 
5 Metallic and St lower list, 35@ 
5&5 r AC 5 5&5 
se Lufkins 
Fi Asses’ Skin........0.- . .40&10@50 
Me 30(@30&5° 
P Patent Bend, Leather...25&5@25&10° 
Pocket . A0@4065' 
pr el 
By Wiebusch & Hilger 
Chesterman’s Meta No, HL,, 
Ps ( rman’s St No. 10381... 
% Teeth, Harrow— 
ra. Steel Harrow Teeth, plain or 
° headed, “-inch end lara 
A per 100 1b.. $2.55 @$2.80 
Thermometers— 
3 Tin Case, Cabinet, Flanae. 
(a 7, ems Wa 
Ties, Bale—Steel Wire— 
Ringle Loop........... 8214 105 
Monitor. Cross Tlead. &c.70k1” 





Tinners’ Shears, &c.— 
See Tinners’, &c. 





Shears, 





| Ha 





THE 





Tinware— 


ed 


Tire Benders, Upsetters,dc. 


See Benders and Upsetters, Tive. 
Tools—Coopers’- 
L. & I, J. White 20.4 
Haying- 
Myer Hay 1T 
Ice Tools ; 
Gifford-Wood Co.,. 15 
Miniature 
Smith & Hemenwa ( Day 
# doz, Nickel DPiat 
Gold Plated : d- 
Saw- 
Atkins’ Cross Cut Saw J A 
< l’s J rove 
1 cr 
“Ship 
L. & 1. J, W 25 
Terches— 
imme! E ‘ # d $4.5 
Transom Lifters 
See Lifters, Transom 
Traps—Fly 
Balloon, Globe or Acme, doz., 
$1.15 $1.2 gro. $11.50412.00 


llarper, Paragon, 


Champion or 





doz., $1.25@1.40; gro.$13.00@ 13.50 
Game 
Imitation Oneida.... 73 10% 
Newh t « 
Hawley & Nortor 65 LI 
Victor THa@75K1 
Oneida Community Jun] TUKS 
Stop Thief 0 
Tree Trap... 6 
Hector . i « 
Mouse and Rat-- 
Mouse, Wood, Choker, doz. holes, 
12¢ 
Mouse, Round or Square Wire, 
dor. sve 
Marty French R M fraps 
(Genuine), @ d 
Crate lots. Small lots, 
No, 1, Rat $11.50 $14.50 
No, 3, Rat $5.75 $6.50 
No, 3! Rat $5.25 
No, 5, Mouse 2.25 $3.00 
Animal Trap ‘ 
Out o’ Sight, Mouse, ® d $0.60 
Out o’ Sight, Rat, ®# d 1.20 
Easy Set, Mouse, # d 35 
Easy Set, Rat, ®# d 85 
Out o' Sight Chockers, # doz 
holes 12 
Out o’ Sight, Ti le, @ doz, 
traps , . ae 
Trowels— 
Disston Brick and Pointing........2 
Disston Plastering g 
Disston ** Standard Brand "’ and G 
den Trowels 8 
Kohler's Steel Garden Trowels, } ¢ 
5 ir $4.80; $6, Of 
Never-Break F or ged Steel Garde 
Trowels, in bulk, net @ gro. $5.50 
In 1 doz boxes........@ (Bro $6.00 
Woodrough & McP n, Plas uu 
Trucks,Warehouse, Ae. — 
B. & L. B a. 2 
New York Pattern............ 50&1 
Western Pattern......... GUA 
Handy Trucks........... # doz, $lt 
Grocery ° 7a > 
McKinney T é net $ 
Model Stov T $is 
Tubs, Wash— 

M’f’gr’s list, price per gross. 
Vo. 0 1 2 $ 
Galvanized .$67 $79 $89 $99 104714 

did 
Twine, Miscellaneous 
Flar Twine: 
Ve q , and 15 b. Balls .21@ 23¢ 
No. 12, 44 and 1.-lb. Balls .19@ 21¢ 
No. 18, 44 and 1.-lb. Balls. 16@Q18¢ 
No. 24, % and 1 -Ilb. Balls 
1544 1714¢ 
No. 36, 44 and 1%4-lb. Balls. 15Q@%¢ 
Chalk Line, Cutton 
MCORP CPR ET COREE OR. 3 
Cotton Mops, 6, 9, 12 and 15 /t 
Pc 6 oe sons 5 814 @ 19¢ 
Cotton Wrapping, 5 Balls t 
according to quality. .19.4@ 19¢ 
American 2-Ply Jems ’ 
14-1). Balls............-12%4018 
American 3-Ply Hemp. 1-ld 
Balls i : I, 164 
Tndia,°-Ply Hemp, 1 lb. Balls. 
Ralls (Spring aed (a 9¢ 
India $-P y Hemp, 1-1b. Batis 
@oe 
India °-Ply ie -Id Ratt 
@sé 
2, 3. 4 and 5-Ply Jute, 114-1b.~ 
Ralls ; coe eee are 
Mason Line. Linen h. Ris.t¢ 
No. 265 Mattress, 144 and % Ib 
Balls, accordine to quality 


80 4 


4 


Wool, $ to 6 ply....B6¢; A 74¢ 
iia 
Solid Bor....... 60@ 604 10° 
Parallel— 
Athol Machine Co.: 
Simpson’s Adjustable 4 
Standard 
Amateur Ma 
Columbian Hdw. Co., 40&5° 
Slide A 
Fist er & Norris Donble Screw. net 
pach Nos. 2. $10.50: 3. $16.0 
$20 50; 5, $27.00; 6, $32.00 








IRON 


* the Table of “ Current Metal Prices‘ 





AGE_ 








ton Mach, & Vise ¢ 
F, & R, Doubl Swir Ma 
chinists’ .. { 
Star, Solid Ja M ist i 
Hollands’: 
Machinists 1)@40& 
Keystone 65&5(a7 
Lewis Tool Co. 
Adjustable Ja 3 
Monarch, 5 S 1 Jaw } 
Massey \ ise 
Clincher 
Parallel Bar l 
Perfect, 15 Lightning Gr 
Merrill’ aia 2 
Millers Falls Oval Slide Pattern .60& 
’arker's 
\ r a2 R g r 
\ \ B .cccce + ; 
Combination Pi i 
Prentiss ......00. i 
Rock Island 2 
Snedikers X. L 33% 
Stephens , 
Saw Filers 
Diss s D Clamp and Guide, } 
] $24 ( my 
Perfection Saw Clamy q $4 
Reading . t 
Wood Workers— 
Fulton Mach, & Vise ¢ 
r & R Double Swivel ( 1 
mans . re 4 
Star Solid Jaw W iworkers ¢ 
Massey Vise (* 
Lightning Griy Perfect 
Wyman & Gordon’s Quick Act 
n., $6.0 i $7.00; 14 . $8. 
Miscellaneous— 
Fulton Machine & Vise Co,., Com 
bination Pipe........ 70 
Holland's C ation Pipe. .6U.a60«& 
Massey's vik tion Pi; i 
l’arker’s Combinat Pipe 
87 Series, 60 187 Serie 6045 No, 
870, 40%. 
tock Island Pipe eae 25 
te. Price per M. 
eas OE so as sce 6U¢ 
B. B.,9 and 1 TO¢ r 
eG exe nem s SU ats 
i, ia ec aan ae S04 
a REN rg a ae se $1.0 % 
Gan i MO DO keen wren 1.2 Qa 
eee GaN tis ie ere ox ph a aS 1.50 | 
Pe: Mg Aik ok os ar «oe 
Lly’s B. RE land larger $1.70 1.75 
Ely’s P. E., 12 to 20... .$3.00@3.25 
Ware, Hollow— 
Cast Iron, Hollow— 
Store Hollow Ware 
OI ob ong ds tere p5c&10 
TOWNE! bck a6 k's asa wlan 5065 
Plain or Unground....... 60 
Country Hollow Ware, per 100 
RN aes cater id vba Koch $2.75 $3.00 
White Enameled Ware 
Se ft. eee 65.610 
Covered Wares: 
Tinned and Turned..... 55c€ 10 
ge pac 10 
See also Pots, Glue. 
Enameled— 
Agate ickel Stee Ware.. 
El-an-ge ; os G0& 
] Clad War « 
Lava and Volca Enameled & 
Tea Kettles— 
Galvanized Tea Kettles: 
ROR nénnvn® 7 8 9 
Each 45¢ 50¢ bie 6i¢ 
Steel Hollow Ware 
Avery Stamping (Cc 
Never-B } Spiders and Grid 
rs ‘ ‘ 65410 
S Kettles M Ss Sant 
I T 
St Stew |] g P + 
Por alned 
i i ~ «& ‘ 
S 1 Stee Spiders 1 Gr 
ad 6545 
Solid Steel Kettles 60& 
Warmers, Foot— 
Pike Mfg. C Ss é 4 \ 
Washboards— 
N t 
800—Brass King Si Surf 
Or Bach $2.8 
RF Whit He ~ G 
i-Kk 1B E Single 8S 
face Ventilated B 
172—Our Be Single Z » soa 
Drainer : $ 
722—Soap Saver, Sing Zi Ir 
Toy vs ; $3.55 
100 Northern Queer Single Zir 
Perforated Open Bac} . $3.00 
134—Universal Single Zi Ex 
Family Size. Ventilated Back $2.8 
760—Banner Globe, Single Zinc, Ven- 
] te 1 sac Rinse eeeeeeee . sees $ 5 
57— Peerless Double Zir 
Protector enon 
56—Red Cr Double Zin 
Protec I ‘ 
17—North St Solid Zir 
Protector . ° 
797 —Jew Single Zir P Size .$1,25 


Washers—Leather,Axle— 


EE i iaaie ace oer 907290 10% 
ei. eee . 9 ANES %, 
Coil: % 1 1% 1% inch 
9¢ 10¢ 11¢ 1$¢ per bor 
tron or Steel— 
Size* bolt. é cA 
Washers $4.90 1.00 239 2? 50 2.80 
The above prices are based on 
$6.50 off list 
In lots lees than one keq add 


i4¢ 


to 


1b.; 5-Ib. bores 


per 
list. 


add 14%4¢ 


the First Issue of Every 


See 





Avery 








January 


JOG 


14, 1 


Co, ; 
0 Th 
disct.; in 100 

et # 100 th; in 5 
idd 50¢ net # 
boxes, add $1.00 


Stamping 
Standard 
100 Tf 
10¢ 
boxes 


$6.00 
kegs, add 
or 10 ft 
109 th 
et 


Pp 


kegs 


tb 


* 
t. 
Cast Washers 
barrel lots 

per lb 


ow 


Over -inch, 


114 @ 1%¢ 
Wedges— 


Oil Finish lb., 2% 


Seehenee— Senne 
( rt Mf ( 
Sash— 


SOR w 5-5 v 


@ 2%, 


ee 


Pei iet 
Wheels, Corundum and 


Emery— 
Pike M ( Cornu 
omer 


$19.50 $21.0 


dum 


Well 
&-in., $2.00; 10-in $ 
$3.00; 14-tn., $4.40. 


Wire and Wire Goods- 


2.380; 12-in 


Bright and Annealed 

SE. Wea a5 TRE 10 75 

IO CO WB... cccccsns Rc Wd WZ 

BO Pee ee T5610 10E2 

| Ee OED yp tae a bia TTT, 
Galvanized: 
| ee. aa ew iin ee ea 7214410 

10 to 14 - 72 Vb 105 

oe Sarre 72 1065 

Bf FO Wi cccacevradavans 72% 

D0 OB osc casuw cee Wbd2Y 

fe A a 6Ik 10410 
( oppercda: 

G6 to Y - 65610610 

ee eee ee re TOE1IVE 

1d to IS Gib 104 10610 

m9 to & TOLIE2Y 

eS TZ Yok 10d 21, / 
Tinned: 

SU Bs os oa ema 67610810 
ae ee 164¢ lb., base 
Coppe =a »2 e154 ¢ 1b., base 
Cast Gtecl Wire. ....ccccccch 


Spooled Wire 


innealed and Tinned .75 @ivié1 
Brass and Copper... .70@70é109 


| Retailers’ Assortments, per bor 
$1.90 @ $2.1 
Wire Clothes Line, See Lines 
Wire Picture Cord, see Cord, 
Bright Wire Goods— 
Steel Wire Goods........ DOE YO 
Brass Wire Goods 90> 


Brass Cup and Shoulder Hooks 


Wire Cloth and Netting- 
Galvanized Poultry Netting, 
8UL10@80k1065 


Screen Cloth, 12 Mesh, Per jw 
SY it Painted, $1.30; Ga 
vanized, $1.90; 14 Mesh, Bronze 
St / 

Standard Galv. Hardware Grad 
100 Jt. rolls, 24 to 48 in. wide, 
Per 100 sq. ft. 

No 2, and 3 Mesh... .$2.7 
Vos , and § Mesh....... $3.0) 
we. 6° SCOR d. cs 5s cece e cOaeo 
\ 1 GRE 6 BOOK, os icc $3.7 


Wire,Barb—_s, eJrade Report 
W renches— 








fgricultural ......! 8045 @ 80410 
‘ign tor or Crocodile.70dé10@7,5 
Barter Pattern S Wrenches, 
‘ ; TOLS @P0411 
Drop Forged §.......45@ 4d 
Acme sos BUA 
Allig Pa 7 ; Bull De ( 
a & Call's 
: en le S, 40&5 djustabl s 
Ph 40&5%; Briggs Pa ttern, 4 
Cx ination Bright, 50 
Steel Handle Nut 50K5 
Combination Black........... 50K 5 
Merrick Pattern 505 
Boardma i 
Coes’ Ge e Knife H LUM 1LOKSA 
Coes’ Ger e Ste H HOR 10K5KS 
Coes’ Genuine Ke Model. .40&10&5& 
Coes’ Ge ine Hammer Handle 
4K 1NKSK 
{ S *“M VKIIOKLIKSKS 
Donohue's Engineer 4061 
Eagle ba cnetbaiveanek sexes Saree 70 
Gem Pocket pean peat oaeeae 
Hercules , ae ) 
\W & BR. M inist: 
Case lot 50. 
s ‘ae IK 
Less tha ise lots 50 
W. & B. Railroad Special 
Case lots, 5 
Less than case lots...... PKL 
Ss id Handles, P., S. & W..50&10 
full cases.. . ; 50K 1085 
Standard Nipple Mfg. Co, 
Duplex Chain.. iettewad ia askeoee 
Uwanta Wrench C 
Uwanta Special, Iron Handle 
10.0 1085 
Other Wrenches ” " 
Vniean and Agrippa Chain. 50 
Whitaker Machinists’ . 50&10 
Wizard Adjustable Ratchet..,. angus 50% 
Fruit Jar— 
Benj. Forbes, Triumph, # gre 
ROS YR MOK. ven oasancocosecsceatd $0.99 
W rought Goods— 

Staple Hooks, &e., list March 
a, FRE ie 9”@ 
iii (Cask lots at mill.) 
SMEG: awiwxesne per 100 Ib., $7.00 









Month 

















® 
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